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Section I 
Veda 


Conveners 


Hans Henrich Hock 
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Medhajanana in the Atharvaveda Tradition 


Shrikant BAHULKAKR 


performed to generate retentive memory 
a-Sttras generally prescribe the rite in 
r of the new-born child gives with 
t, honey and gitee or glee alone. 


Medhajanana is a rite to be 
of a new-born child. The Grhy 
the following manner: The fathe 


his fourth finger and a gold instrumen 
In addition to that, some Grhya-Sutras prescribe sour milk, rice, ba rley, 


whitish, black, or red hairs of a black bull. (PGS 1.16; GGS 1.7; AGS 


1.15; SGS 1.24: MGS 1.17; HGS II.3; BhGS 1.24, etc.). The rite of 
medhajanana in the Atharvaveda tradition 1s prescribed in the Kausika 
Saitra (Kau§), a major Satra-text in the tradition of the Saunakiya 
Atharvaveda. The KauS prescribes a number of acts in the ceremony of 
the medhajanana (KauS 2.1 [= 10]. 1ff.), some of which are (1) tying of 
an amulet made of the tongues of birds, namely, suka, sari and krsa 
and/or (2) feeding of the child with the tongues of the same birds. 
This rite is performed with the recitation of the very first hymn of the 
Saunakiya Samhita of the Atharvaveda, designated as the fri aptiya hymn. 
It is interesting to see on what basis KauSika, the author of the Sitra, 
has rubricated this hymn in the rite of medhajanana and to find the 
propriety and relevance of the mantras on the basis of an indication of 
the acts to be performed, in the relevant mantras (mantralinga). The 
present paper studies the hymn in question and the relevant portion 
of the KauS prescribing the medhdajanana (Kaus). It explains the siitras 
in the light of the paribhasas given by KauSsika and attempts to offer an 
interpretation somewhat different from that given by the 
commentators and understood by modern scholars. 

After the first edition of the KauS by M. Bloomfield in 1889, no 
new edition of this text has appeared during the past 122 years. No 
critical translation of this text is so far available. There are a number 
of problems with this text, such as obscurity of the ritual, corrupted 
manuscripts, scarcity of good source materials, extinction of the living 
ritualistic tradition, and so on. During the past few decades, new 
manuscripts of this text as well as new exegetical material have come 
to light. The paper also presents a specimen of an attempt towards a 
proposed revised critical edition and an annotated English translation 
of the Kau$ on the basis all available sources, in print and manuscripts. 


<> 


Ksis in the Pancavimsa Brahmana 
Giacomo BENEDETTI 


The figure of the rsis in the Vedic literature has four main features: (1) 
the priestly function in the sacrifice; (2) the creation and recitation of 
religious poetry and his connection with the sacred Word; (3) the 
divine inspiration and the taculty of spiritual vision; (4) his ethic and 
ascetic traits. 

An aspect that is particularly accentuated in the Brahmanas is the 
‘vision’ of the rs, Which has become the main feature of this figure in 
the Indian tradition, so that rs: has been often translated as ‘seer’. In 
the late Vedic tradition (as in Brhaddevati, 1.1), rsis are defined as 
mantra-drsis (seers of mantras), and clearly in the Brahmanas the mantras 
are normally the object of vision of rsis; but in the case of the Paficaviritsa 
Brahimana we have more specifically the Sd@mans as normal object of 
their vision, that is, the sacred chants employed in the rituals. 
Moreover, we find some different objects of vision like a part of the 
ritual, the vision of the God Indra by Vasistha, the vision of the three 
worlds by Asita Daivala and often the vision of the heavenly world. 

These special visions are generally made possible by the previous 
vision of a Saman. This primary vision sometimes seems to be produced 
simply by desire, as in the case of the rsis ‘desirous of cattle’ (pasukdama), 
or of the Atharvans desirous of the immortal world. In some cases, 
the vision seems to be provoked by an urgency or a necessity, like 
hunger, danger for life, deprivation, a sudden condition of impurity 
or sin. 


In some passages, we find that the rsi is taken to erief after a 
misdeed and therefore practices tapas, then he can see the S@man and 
is able to free himself from grief. So, we can also suppose that tapas, 
the ascetic ‘heat’, is always implied before the vision of a rsi. The 
desire to solve a problem or to get a particular result stimulates a 
search for vision which normally requires the practice of fapas, that 1s 
also a practice of concentration. So, although there is no explicit 
description of the process of becoming a ssi, we can say that tapas 1s 
the force which brings a person (generally a brahmana, sometimes a 
ksatriya) to the status of rsi, of one who sees the mantras. 


2) 





The Meaning of the Nomenclature of the Vedas 
according to the Brahmana Texts 


Dayanand BHARGAVA 


We have the epithet Rk, Yajus and Saman added to the first three 


Vedas. The Brahmana texts give 
epithets as follows: 

1. “Rk is born of Agni, Yajus 1s born of Vayu and Saman is born of 
Aditya or Stirya.” — (Samikhyayana Brahmana, 6.10 and Satapatha 
Brahmana, 11.5.8.3). The paper shall explain the implications of 
this statement with relevant quotations from different Brahmana 
texts. For example, the following statements of the Tuittiriya 


Brahmana (13.12.9.1-2), “In the morning the sun arises with Rk, in 
us and in the evening it sets with Saman. 


om Rk, Yajurveda is the birthplace of 
e birthplace of Brahmanas”. 


technical description of these three 





the noon it stays in Yaj 
Vaisya varna originates fr 
ksatriya and Samaveda 1s th 





er is either (i) from early to the 


In these statements the ord 
from gross to subtle as 


late as from morning to evening OF (11) 
from wealth to knowledge. Pursuing these two orders we 


can have many trinities like that of Vai$vanara, Taijasa and 


Prajna of the Vedanta. 
2. The Taittiriya Brahmana (3.2.9) further says that “All visible 
objects are born of Rk, all moment is born of Yajus and halo is 


of the form of Saman”. 

The paper shall make an attempt to explain how, put together, 
the above two statements imply that the tray? of kk, Yajus and 
Saman are responsible for creation. This is supported by the 
Manusmrti (12.18) when it says that all the fine tanmdatras are 
born of the Vedas. 

3. The paper shall also explain on the basis of Nirukta (7.4) that 
the trayi belongs to Agni whereas the Atharvaveda belongs to 
Soma (Gopatha Brahmana, Parvarcika, 2.1). Thus trayi along with 
Atharvaveda completes the process of offering of Soma into 
Agni, which is one way of explaining the process of yajfia. 


The paper will, thus, bring out one of the salient features of the 
researches of Pandit Madhusudan Ojha, who has attracted the attention 
of scholars during the last three decades from all over India but 


especially in Rajasthan. 


<= 
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Negation and Interrogation in the Dialect 
of the Women Seers of the Rgveda 


Mau DAS GUPTA 


language of the Reveda doubtless belongs to 
and 10 thereof being of a later origin. The 
are mostly found in book 10, 


As is well known, the 


various strata, books 1 
compositions ascribed to female seers 
whereas of the rest only two each appear in books 1 and 8, and one 


each in books 3, 4, 5 and 9. 

and a few verses from some others, ascribed to 
a common trait in vigorously expressing 
a syntactic analysis which primarily 


Some hymns 
female seers, which share 


their emotions, are selected here for : 
deals with the higher constituents (HC), viz. the subject (S), object 


(V) of the sentences. A brief comparison of the HC 


(O) and the verb } 
h negation from the 


s in randomly selected eight verses, wit 
poetry of the female seers, with those in an equal number of similar 


verses of the male seers has been made to study the predominant 
patterns of negative sentences from the poetry of both the seer groups. 


For a similar study of interrogation, some verses with a number 
of interrogative sentences ascribed to male seers are selected at 
random, though no less than three verses have been picked up alone 
from Paura Atreya’s hymn abounding in such sentences. A few such 
sentences are found at 10.40 in the verses by Ghosa, and at 10.86 
ascribed to Indrani, as also one in a verse going to Apala, viz. 8.91.4. 


Analysis I reveals an interesting trend in the negative sentence 
patterns in the literature ascribed to both groups of seers. It appears 
that males were more innovative in telling “no” than their female 


counterparts. From the data, though scanty, it is observed that not a 
single pattern of the negative sentences has been repeated in the 


randomly selected verses of the male poets. Contrarily, even in this 
limited scope of study at least two patterns of the same are repeated 


in the verses by female poets. 


order 


Analysis IIT suggests that female poets were more Inquisitive, given 
to innovative ways of questioning. As this study shows, only two 
patterns are repeated among the eleven patterns selected from the 
verses of female seers. In contrast, male seers have repeated almost 
38 per cent patterns in questioning, ie. out of eight patterns selected 


from the verses of the male seers, only three patterns find repetitions. 





Keveda and Greek Mythology 
Vassiliki DEROUKAKI 


As I have been occupied for years with translating the Reveda Sarthita 
from the Sanskrit into the Greek, I’ve noticed some myths that are 
similar, or even same, with the Greek ones. For example, the Orphic 
cosmogony presents shining ‘Eros’ born from the dark humid ‘Nyx’. 
This myth finds its parallel in the narration of hymn ‘Nasadiya’ (RV 
10.129). I’ve also observed common etymological roots between many 
names of the Rgvedic gods with the ancient Greek ones. As for example, 
the Greek ‘Eros’ with the Vedic ‘Arus’. This research has helped me to 
interpret the theological meanings and the cosmological references of 
some Greek myths through the parallel Sanskrit ones and vice versa. lt 
has also oriented me to find an etymological analysis of certain Greek 
sacred words that are enigmatic and of unknown derivation, in terms 
of Sanskrit words. For example, the Orphic sacred word vedi, the name 
of the main honoured god in the Kaberian mysteries, ‘kersos’, or the 
name of the Cretan goddess, ‘Ida’. This research has also helped me to 
approach the determination of the nature of the prehistoric great Greek 
mother goddess and her divine son, and compare them to the Rgvedic 
corresponding ones. 


I beheve now, that if both the ancient languages could collaborate 
in the theological research on the ancient and classical scriptures as 
also in the field of ancient physic philosophy, the result can be 
remarkable. I wish to introduce in this conference a part of the results 
of my research. 
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Feminine Aspect of the Sun 
Vedic, Puranic and Popular 


Mugdha GADGIL 


Surya or the Sun-god has always been one of the most revered deities 
almost everywhere in the world. The ancient Indian culture is no 
exception to the Sun-worship. Various solar deities like Strya or Savitr 
or Pusan in the Reveda are the well-known examples of the same. 
Atharvaveda Sarihita has also devoted one entire book to the rising Sun- 
god, i.e. Rohita. The Vedic rituals have also included the Sun-god in 
different forms. For example, in the Agvi-cayana if one builds a fire- 
altar called Savitr-citi in a circular form then he obtains the heaven 
(Tai.Br. 3.10.9.10-11). The Puranas were the later reflection of the Indian 
religious and social life. The Puranas have also given importance to the 
Sun as an important god. Thus as a life-sustaining support of the human- 
life, the Sun has been worshipped by the ancient Indians. 


Generally the humanisation of the deities has also bestowed a 
family to many such deities worldwide. In the same way, we find 
references to the mother or wife or feminine aspect of the Sun-god in 
the texts mentioned above. The most significant female deity of the 
Kgveda, i.e. Usas is mentioned as the wife of the Sun (RV VIL75.5, 
IV.5.13, I.115.2). Another reference to the wife of the Sarya is found 
in the RV 10.17.1-2 where Tvastr offers his daughter Saranyu to 











Vivasvan. This legend of the Vivasvan-Saranyu has been transformed 


into the story of Samjna-Chaya myth in the Puranas along with many 
similar details. 

In the Maharashtra region, we find the wife of the sun in the 
forms of ‘Kanbai’ and ‘Ranubai’ (from the Aditya-Ranuba}). In this 
paper I have attempted to find out the correlation between these 


three stages of the personality of the wife of the sun. 


‘Front-Heaviness’ in 
Vedic-Prose Word Order 


Hans Henrich HOCK 


Since Delbriick’s (1878) scholars have generally agreed that in Vedic 
Prose (as well as later Sanskrit) predicates normally precede their 
subjects (see (1]), and many scholars (but not Delbrtick) have 
considered this to be the unmarked order (e.g. Speijer 1886, 1896). 


[1] mukhyau va avam yajfiasya svo (SB, 4.1.5.16) 


We two are the chiefs of the sacrifice. 


I argue that predicate-initial structures are marked and that they form 


part of a general pattern of des 
— a tendency to place important information at the beginning of the 


sentence, as a headline or signpost of what the rest of the sentence 


will be about. 
Evidence for my first argument includes the fact that in examples 


like [1] it is not the entire predicate which is placed in initial position, 
but only a part (mukhyau), the remainder of the predicate (yajnasya) 
remains stranded in post-subject position. Arguments for the second 
claim include the evidence of the notorious ydd-structures, and the 
overwhelming tendency to place accented pronominals, clitic 
pronouns, and discourse particles into clause-initial strings. 


cending prominence or front-heaviness 


Tat tvam asi in Context — Continued 
Mislav JEZIC 


In 1986, Joel Brereton published his insightful article on the mahavakya 
from the Chandogya Upanisad, tat tvuam asi (ZDMG 136: 98-109). In doing 


so, he showed that the Old Indo-Aryan rules of congruence were 
strictly respected in the ChU, and therefore tat in this formula, despite 
general familiarity with the interpretation ‘That which is the finest 
essence... . That art thou, Svetaketu’ (Hume 1921), could not be 
interpreted as a nominal predicate (or attribute) meaning this because 
it would be incongruent with the subject. Rather, he showed that it 
could only be interpreted as an adverbial predicate. He discussed 
why taf could refer neither to @fman nor to sat in the text, and finally 
proposed the acceptable interpretation ‘That which is this finest essence. 
_.. In that way are you, Svetaketu.” Following Brereton, but wanting 
to include the meaning of ‘the cause of his existence’ along with the 
meaning ‘in that way’, Olivelle (1998: 561) translated: ‘And that’s how 
you are, Svetaketu.’ In discussing the interpretation of Sankara in his 
Brahmastitrabhdsya (1.1.6) and Chandogyopanisadbhasya (6.8.7) of tat as 
the sat, Brereton mentions that ‘philosophically he may be completely 
justified’, but rejects his interpretation on syntactic grounds. I shall 
try to show how Sankara, as well as Brereton and Olivelle, can be 
correct: fat is used adverbially, but still refers to the sat more directly 
than Brereton thought. The arguments lie in the context of the formula, 
which is very precise, specifically in passages which were expressly 
underestimated by Hanefeld in his otherwise shrewd analysis (1976: 
159) as ‘zusammenhanglos’/‘out of place’, but which could prove to 
be central to the composition of the whole adiiydaya. It should not come 
as a surprise that further progress in the precise interpretation of the 
mahavakya will require a (partial) philological reinterpretation of the 
composition (and text history) of the entire chapter. 


The Origin and Development of 
Mahanamni Verses 


Ambarish Vasant KHARE 


A set of nine verses known as mahdandamnis has been first recorded in 
the Khila portion of the Rgveda. These verses are also included in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, as the fourth Aranyaka. However, it is to be noted 
that two commentators, viz. SadguruSisya and Sayana follow two 
different traditions while considering the position of mahanammnis which 
result in the alteration in the division of the Aitareya Aranyaka. 


These verses are also found in the tradition of the Samaveda, but 
are absent in the texts belonging to the schools of the Yajurveda. Further 


=> 

















it is seen that a separate vrata in the name of these verses has been 
developed in the Rgvedic tradition. A disciple is required to observe 
certain rules for learning these verses in a traditional wavy. 

The present paper tries to trace the origin and ritualistic 
employment of these verses in the Vedic rituals, especially the solemn 
sacrifices. An attempt will be made to discern the importance of these 
verses which resulted in forming of the mahdndmmnivrata, which 1s 
considered as one of the four brahmacarivratas. 


The Objects and Contexts of Vision of the 
Interstanzaic Repetition in the Rgveda 


Jared KLEIN 


In this paper I discuss interstanzaic repetition in the Reveda. The 
categories of this phenomenon relate to the syntagmatic breadth of 
the repeated entities: words, phrases, entire sentences, entire padas. 
All the traditional word classes are represented: nominals (nouns and 
adjectives), verbs, pronouns, preverbs, negation, other adverbials, 
numerals, conjunctions, clitics. In each instance the repetitions may be 
(relatively) local or pervade an entire hymn. The more extensive the 
repetition, the more it defines the discourse structure of the hymn as 
a whole. But shorter sequences can signal particular sections or sub- 
themes. Thus, V.33 is a hymn in 10 stanzas to Indra whose final three 
stanzas constitute a danastut1 — indexed by the opening utd tyé ma in 
each. In hymns arranged in triads (trcas) a given set of three stanzas 
is often demarcated by repetition. Thus, 1.25 is a hymn to Varuna in 
21 stanzas in gayatri meter. Stanzas 7-9 deal with Varuna’s knowledge 
of invisible things, and this is punctuated by the appearance of the 
verb form véda in initial position within padas a and c of each stanZa. 
Interstanzaic repetition can be a concatenative device, as in [.32.3d.4a 
dhann enam prathamajam dhinam | | ydd indrahan prathamajam ahinam. . . . 
In other instances it can highlight key designations associated with 
some particular deity. A good example is II.16.4-6, part of an Indra- 
hymn in nine stanzas, where the terms vysan-/vrsabhd (bull) occur 17 
times, characterizing not just Indra but everything associated with 
him. 

Some hymns are pervaded by repetition. Thus, I.12 is a hymn to 
Indra in 15 stanzas, the first 14 of which are characterised by the rigid 


<>, 


structure yal... sd janasa indrah. The intent of the poet is to characterise 
Indra by a set of attributes in the relative clause and then to 
emphatically affirm the identification in the following correlative 
clause. As in most instances of pervasive repetition, in the final stanza 
the poet abandons his ‘abstract’ poetic conception in order to return 
to the here and now of the worship, with a praver for himself and his 


entourage. 


A Few Thoughts on 
padam véh, padavi- and padaviya- 


Frank KOHLER 


The hymns of the Kgveda are distinguished by a high degree of self- 
referentiality. In these hymns the poets refer to various aspects of 
their activities by a variety of different means. This paper will 
exemplify one of these means which comprises the use of padarit vélt as 
well as that of padavi- and padaviya-. 

In dealing with the different semantical aspects of padd- (‘track’ 
and ‘word’) Renou and Thompson considered the syntagma pada 
vélt, usually translated as ‘the track of the bird’. According to Renou, 
and more or less accepted by Thompson, this syntagma has been 
consciously used to express a bivalent meaning: first, as a paraphrase 
for the word vf- (bird) of which vél: is the nominative or genitive and 


second, as a reference to the track of the sun. 


Although Renou’s interpretation prima facie appears to be quite 
convincing some aspects of it can be doubted: 1. If paddiit véh is used 
as a paraphrase for vél1, forms of vi- should have been used in significant 
passages, as in the case of g6- which occurs in the syntagma padarit go- 
and is interpreted by Renou analogously. However, such an application 
cannot be found frequently. 2. If paddrit véh refers to the track of the 
sun, it can be expected that a significant number of (singular) forms 
of vf- refer to the sun as well. But apart from comparisons v/- is used 
for denoting the sun only in two verses (RV 1.72.9 and 1.96.6). 
3. Furthermore, padd- should not only occur in connection with vélt 
but with other words denoting ‘bird’ or ‘sun’ as well. These connections 
are missing. Despite the explanations of Renou et al. it therefore seems 
to be justified to take a fresh look at the reasons which motivated the 
coining of this expression. 








veh. 








One of these reasons might be the phonetic bivalence of padari 
Next to its meaning ‘track of the bird’ it can also be understood 
as ‘you/he (she /it) turn towards the track/word’ if velt is translated 
as the well-attested injunctive of v/-. By using this bivalence the poets 
were able to make two statements simultaneously and to put forward 
the activity of creating poems. In this paper I will argue that pada 
véh can be viewed this way by pointing out the use of padavi- and 


padaviya- with reference to poetry. 


On a Case in the Saunakiya Caturadhyayika 
Vinay KSHIRSAGAK 


Caturadhyayika (CaturA) of Saunaka (Sau) is a Pratisakhya (Prati) text, 
which is related to the Atharvaveda (AV). Pratisakhyas are those ancillary 
texts that deal with the accents, pronunciation, meters and other matters 
related to the text of that Vedic tradition to which it belongs. They also 
discuss the phonetic changes that the words undergo in certain 
| the Pratis, this text consisting of four adhyayas or 


circumstances. Like al 
he classification of 


chapters, discusses various topics beginning from t 
sounds, words, and lays down rules and observations regarding the 


behaviour and treatment of the consonants and vowels in the Samhita 
text and also the changes in the sounds in the padas in particular situations. 
This text can be regarded as an important work concerning the 
interpretation of the AV and its understanding. 

The available edition of this text, along with the translation, refers, 
to the text of one commentary (which is not present in 
printed form). The editor, Prof. W.D. Whitney, has noted the 
peculiarities of the commentary in the Introduction of this text. For 
explaining the rules and observations presented in this text, the 
commentary provides citations from the text of the Samhita, like all 
commentaries in general, e.g. rules 2.65, 2.68, etc. Sometimes, however, 
it is observed that the illustrations that are cited by the commentator 


do not go with the text of the AV that is available to us. In this paper, 
case, viz. the rule 2.95 and its illustration from 


at times, 


one example of such 
the Samhita is taken up for discussion. This rule discusses the 


cerebralisation of the consonant s to $, under certain situations. It is 
noted here that the text to which the commentary makes a reference 
ot fit the rule. It is, therefore, interesting to find out the reason 


does n 
and the reasoning behind it. 


Such investigation into the reasons behind these cases, with due con- 
sideration of some parallel instances and a comparative study of the 
syntactic rules and observations by other authorities is the desideratum 
of this study. It will be supported by the consideration of the traditional 
grammar also, wherever possible. Such a study will certainly provide a 
new and different outlook in the study in the field of the AV. 


Text Critical Study of the Pativedanani Hymns 
Nirmala KULKARNI 


Pativedanani is a type of ritual commonly found in the Vedic literature. 
The ritual has two objectives. In case of a spinster it helps in finding a 
husband, whereas in case of a woman already married it helps 
regaining her husband if any other woman controls him. The manifold 
meanings of the root vid have facilitated these objectives. That is why 
the rituals for obtaining a husband as well as certain oracles regarding 
knowing the girl’s future are included in this group. Some of these 
rituals form part of the marriage ritual in the Atharvanic tradition. 


In the ritual tradition of the KS, the hymns 2.36, 5.1.4, 5.2.8, 6.60 
from the Atharvaveda Saunaka (AVS) are employed. These constitute 
two complete hymns and two verses from the other hymns. The KS 
34.12 to 34.24 describe a variety of rituals and thereby its sociocultural 
importance in the then society could be inferred. The siitras and the 
commentaries thereupon pose some text-critical problems. 


The present paper is designed to discuss these problems. 


Panini 5.3.5 and the Function of Sanskrit etad 
Martin Joachim KUMMEL 


Traditionally, the Sanskrit pronoun efdd has been considered a near- 
demonstrative, perhaps even closer to the speaker than iddm (Kielhorn 
1912: 61; cf. Whitney 1879: 173; Speyer 1886: 202; rather cautious 
Wackernagel & Debrunner 1930: 543f.). However, already Delbrtick 
(1888: 219ff.) maintained that it did not have a concrete spatial meaning 
but rather was neutral towards this distinction; this interpretation has 
received further support in two recent studies by Kupfer (2002) and 
Amano (2009: 67ff). Also in later Indo-Aryan, the same pronoun 1s 























found with either proximal (viz. in Hindi yal/is ‘this’) or medial deinxis 
(viz. present-far in Rumboret Kalasha dsa/ala ‘that’ or distal-visible in 
Khowar es/or6) so that its original function is not clarified. In this context, 
it is interesting to see what our oldest authority on Sanskrit has to say, 
namely Panini. As he does not directly define the function of 
demonstratives, we can only use indirect evidence. One such clue can 
be found in siitra 5.3.5 etado’n which states that etdd is replaced by di- (> 
d-) in the adverbs dtra and dtas. This seems to imply that these adverbs 
were functionally related to etdd, and this fact might help us to delimitate 
the function of the pronoun. The paper investigates this question and 
its implications for the development of Indo-Aryan demonstratives. 


The Legend of Sunahsepha 
A Study 


Anupama MAHANTA 


The legend of Sunahéepha is one of the important legends of the Veda. 
The authorship of the hymns 24-30 of the first Mandala of the Reveda 
is attributed to Sunahsepha. It is found in these hymns that Sunahsgepha 
praised Varuna to seek his release from the yipa to which he was tied 
down. The passage of the Reveda (V.2.7) also refers to Sunahégepha’s 
deliverance from the yipa. The legend is found more elaborately in 
the Aitareya Brahmana. In the Aitareya Brahmana it is stated that king 
Hariécandra had no son. So he promised that if a son was born to him 
he would sacrifice him to God Varuna. A son was then born who was 
named Rohita. Then Hariscandra was called upon by Varuna to fulfill 
his promise. But the king kept postponing the fulfilment of his promise 
on various pretexts. After a long time when Hariscandra agreed to 


the sacrifice, Rohita himself refused and went to the forest and lived 


there for a year. Then Varuna seized Hariscandra and made him to 


suffer from dropsy. After hearing this, Rohita went to the village 
from the forest. Then Indra in the disguise of a man advised him to 
travel farther. After some years Rohita purchased Sunahéepha, the 
middle son of Ajigarta for 100 cows as a substitute for himself to be 
offered in sacrifice to Varuna. When Sunahésepha was about to be 
sacrificed, he prayed to Prajapati, Agni, Varuna and other deities and 
they freed him from the bonds that bound him to the yiipa. Then the 
Hotr priest Visvamitra adopted Sunahsgepha Devarata as his son. 


The legend of Sunahsepha is found in the Ramayana also. But some 
deviations are observed in this legend from the legend of the Aitareya 
Brahiumana. 

The legend has philosophical, historical and social importance. 
This is also significant from the point of view of religion also. This 
legend has made an impact on the sociocultural life of the Indian 


people. The relevance of the expression caratveti is also observed. 
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Processing of Dairy Products in the 
Vedic Ritual, Compared with Pali 


Naoko NISHIMURA 


This paper examines some ritual materials and procedures related to 
the processing of fresh milk into some kinds of butterfat in the oldest 
religious texts known as ‘Veda.’ It focuses, among other things, on 
the comparison of the Veda with the Buddhist scriptures: the Black 
Yajurveda Samhitas (c. 800 sce), Brahmanas (c. 650 sce), Srautasiitras 
(c. 500 sce), Pali (c. third century sce) and other Buddhist texts. 


The ancient Indo-Aryans made their living by raising cattle. We 
can find references to various dairy products in their religious texts. 
Those products were not only everyday foodstuffs but also principal 
Offerings. The descriptions of them in the Veda and the Pali canon, if 
not always clear, provide some insight about the methods used to 
process these products. 


The stock phrase in the Buddhist literature tells us the order of 
producing the five main products: khira (ksira, fresh milk) — dadhi 
(fermented milk) — navanita (a kind of butterfat) — sappi (sarpis) — 
sappimanda (sarpirmanda). As to the concrete process of them, we are 
informed at present only of two points: 1. fresh milk is turned into 








dadhi without any additives; 2. navanita is obtained by churning up 


(manth) dadhi. 

The Vedic literature describes how to process the dairy products 
in more detail. Significant information 1s offered, above all from the 
descriptions in the Yajurveda about the offerings dedicated to Mitra 
and Brhaspati in the Kajastya (royal consecration) ritual. The main 
aim of this paper is to provide clear identification of these products. 
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About the Names of Vedic Poets 
Georges-Jean PINAULT 


The names of the authors of the hymns of the Reveda (Rk-Sarithita) are 
recorded in the Anukramani (Sarvanukramani) which is ascribed to 
Katyayana (cf. the edition by Umesh Chandra Sharma, with 
introduction, indices, etc., Aligarh, 1977). This source contains the 
traditional knowledge about the various poet’s families and partly 
about the genealogy of individual poets. One may compare this 
invaluable material with the names of individual poets or of families 
that are given in the very text of the hymns. In addition, names of 
poets are known from texts of the Brahmana and Sitra periods. Of 
great importance are also the lists of Pravaras ‘ancestors’ found in 
several technical texts. It is obvious that some of the names of poets 
given in the AnuAramani have been forged on the basis of an isolated 
expression, sometimes a single word, found in the relevant hymns. 
But the majority of the record of the Anukramani certainly represents 
a genuine tradition from the time when the text of the Samhita was 
fixed. These names are quite interesting from different angles: history 
of the composition of the Rgvedic hymns, family tradition and 
mythology (in some cases) of poet’s clans, relationships of the poets 
with their patrons, linguistic shape. The topic has been treated in part 
by Hermann Oldenberg: “Ueber die Liedverfasser des Rgveda”, ZDMG 
42, 1888, pp. 199-247 (= Kleine Schriften, Wiesbaden, 1967, pp. 568-616) 
from the point of view of the textual tradition and the history of 
ritual. More recently Michael Witzel has tried to draw some historical 
and geographical conclusions from those names, see “Rgvedic History: 
Poets, Chieftains and Politics”, in The Indo-Aryans of Ancient South Asia, 
ed. George Erdosy, Berlin — New York, 1995, especially pp. 313-20. 
The book by Manfred Mayrhofer (Die Personennamen in der Rgveda- 
Samhita. Sicheres und Zweifelhaftes, Miinchen, 2003) contains the list of 
the Rgvedic poets according to the Anukramani (pp. 106-50), but it is 
devoid of a thorough critical sifting and classification of the material; 
see also his paper, “Zu den Name der Dichter rigvedischer Hymnen 
in der Anukramani”, Historische Sprachforschung 115, 2002, pp. 265-73. 
There have been also valuable contributions by a few authors about 
the possible interpretation of some names. Nevertheless, the material 
requires to be studied in depth. This paper will discuss the 
methodology required for the evaluation of the sources. An important 
issue lies in the fact that some of these names are not of Indo-Aryan 
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shape and point to various linguistic origins on the borders of the 
Vedic world. Some of them may go back to the reshaping of foreign 
names according to Vedic internal etymology. One may also try to 
interpret the names of a few alleged female poets. A recurring point 
lies in the distinction between diachronic and synchronic etymology. 
The latter reflects the interpretation of the names by the poets 
themselves and by their contemporaries in Vedic context and according 
to poetic phraseology. These insights by the native speakers are of 
historical interest as well. In order to substantiate this case, the paper 
will discuss the interpretation of several names: among them, one 
may mention dtri-, the name of a celebrated rsi and ancestor of the 
Atri family (to which Book V of the Rk-Sanihita is ascribed), which js 
related at face value to the names atrd- and atrin- that are given to 
demons. Although these names are connected in synchrony with the 
root ad- ‘to eat’, it is certainly not the last word to be spoken about 
the prehistory of Atri. 


To Think as a Ritual Performance in the Rgveda 
Alexis PINCHARD 


The ordinary contrast between the two ways of making a human 
being immortal — the path of ritual performance (karman) and the 
path of knowledge (jfana), which are supposed to be respectively 
embodied by the oldest part of Veda, Samhitas and Brahmanas, and 
by the youngest one, the Upanisads — is too simplistic. Indeed thought 
and knowledge were already needed by priests, poets and yajamdanas 
in the Rgvedic sacrifice, not as a mere condition of the right 
proceeding, but as a real part of the whole ritual performance, and, 
consequently, efficient like any other ritual performance. But the phala 
of such a mental ritual performance might be different from the one 
of external ritual: success and long life on earth (amrta — as ‘no-death’) 
on one hand, and on the other hand true transcendent immortality in 
another world (amyta — as ‘impossibility to die’). 

For example, to translate the Vedic bahuvrihi su-mdnas, which poets 
adorn themselves with, as ‘benevolent’, is not sufficient, because it is 
regularly associated with faculties of perception. In Avesta, Vohu Manas 
(the Good Spirit), constitutes the hypostasis of the thought that has 
led Ahura Mazda while establishing the World of Truth through the 
Primordial Sacrifice. Today also, as in the human history, every sacrifice, 
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in order to follow the Truth, has to be animated by Vohu Manas. Only 
the priest whose thought is led by Vohu Manas — so that he really is an 
actor of the Primordial Sacrifice 





may claim to maintain the correct 
world order whereas the Bad Spirit is attacking it. The actual material 
performance shall be experienced as a projection of a permanent 
intellectual archetype that can be neither seen nor touched. The same 
thought might animate the Rgvedic poet, making him able to identify 
himself with the very First Fathers who have established the rules of 
sacrifice and of poetic tradition. The actual poet doesn’t think about this 
first institution, but he contemplates it as really present in another stratum 
of being and so he acts personally in it. Therefore the myth of a celestial 
sacrifice of some rsis might be understood as such a mental sacrifice. 
Reciprocally, the human mind has to be defined as the part of a person 
that can always attend the Primordial Sacrifice. 


A New Edition and an 
Annotated Translation of the Kausika Stitra 


Julieta ROTARU and Shilpa SUMANT 


The Kausika Stitra (KausS) is a major work explaining the domestic 
practices of the Atharvavedic tradition, attributed to the Saunaka 
school. It was edited in 1889 (JAOS, 14) by Maurice Bloomfield, based 
on eight manuscripts. The editor also translated (SBE, 42 1897) some 
passages from that Satra showing the ritual aspect of the Saunakiya 
hymns. C.R. Lanman regretted the fact that Bloomfield, the only one 
who could decipher this arcane text, did not afford translation of the 
entire text (Whitney-Lanman, (1905) 1996: Introduction, lxxvi). During 
the past 120 years some chapters of this Sitra have been translated by 
various scholars. There has been a long-felt need for a complete 
translation of this important text. 


In 1990, 5.5. Bahulkar published, as a specimen, a critical edition 
of the first chapter of the KausS, in Vedic Texts: A Revision, Felicitation 
Volume in Honour of Prof. C.G. Kashikar. He used some new manuscripts 
and offered some emendations to the text edited by Bloomfield. 
Bloomfield’s edition divides the text into kandikas and siitras; while 
the specimen edition follows the traditional threefold division of the 
text, namely, adhyaya, kandika, and stitra. It also takes into account the 
evidence of variants of the sitras found in the MSS of the KausS and 
the siitras quoted and explained in the commentaries. The methodology 
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of the text and ritual aspect has also been taken into consideration 
while breaking the sutras. 

The current project undertaken under 5.5. Bahulkar’s guidance 
aims at critically editing the KausS, on the basis of the manuscripts 
used by Bloomfield and some newly discovered manuscripts together 
with an annotated English translation, with the help of published and 
unpublished ancillary texts, namely Darila’s Bhasya, Kesava’s 
Kausikapaddhati, some other commentaries and prayogas in the tradition 
of the Saunakiyas and, if necessary, the priestly manuals of the 
Paippaladins. 

The present paper aims to introduce the proposed Project to 
scholars by demonstrating, with examples, salient features of the 
proposed new edition along with its translation based on the study 
material mentioned above. 


On the Interpretation of Apasyah and 
Apasyuvah in Yajurveda 


Jayashree SATHE 


In the Yajurveda there is one mantra, viz. sadhamado AYUMINGNIY mrja, 

It occurs in all its recensions as in the [aittiriya (1.8.12.1), Maitrayanj 
(2.6.8), Kathaka (15.6) of Kysia Yajurveda and also in the Vajasaneyj 
Kanva (11.4) and Vajasaneyl Madhyandina (10.7) of Sukla Yajurveda. 
The mantra is further employed in the corresponding Brahmanas and 
Grauta Sutras also. The mantra occurs in these works with some Variant 
readings. In particular the reading apasyo vasanah commonly occurs in 
the Vajasaneyi Sarnhitas and surprisingly also in the Maitrayani and 
Kathaka of Krsna Yajurveda. However, the Tattiriya Satithita records 
the different reading as ‘apasyuvo vasanah’. It results in the problem of 
proper understanding and justification of these readings. In order to 
solve this problem one has to undertake a critical and thorough study 
of this mantra taking into account several related aspects as follows: 


1. Contextual study with the help of commentaries of Sayana 
Bhattabhaskara, Uvata and Mahidhara. -_ 


Ritualistic employment 
Derivation, etymology 


Panini’s sutras 





Rules of accents 
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6. Rules of syntax 

7. Semdntics 

8. Actual recitational practice, ete. 

In the case of the reading apasyal: its derivation is possible as apas 
+ yat suffix. But there are two apas words with accent variations and 
also rendering different nuances like work, water and if adjective 
denoting as active, skilful, watery. Likewise, in the case of the reading 
apasyuval also these variations of two apas are necessarily connected. 
Considering such fundamental variations the traditional commentators 
as well as the Western scholars have endeavoured to explain and 
justify the opted reading in some or the other way. It is especially 
noteworthy here that Patanjali in Mahabhisya and Kaiyata in Pradipa 
have provided altogether a different derivation leading to settle for 
a third type of apasya word. 

It is quite interesting therefore, to study minutely the treatment 
given by earlier scholars to these variants. The paper seeks to present 
the critical analysis of the views of these scholars and tries to provide 
the solution by treating both the variants on parallel lines and internally 
to be designated as separate homonyms like ‘apasya, *apasya, ‘apasya 
and lapasyu, “apasyu which can be claimed to be in tune with the rules 


of grammar, accents and semantics. 
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The Atharvaveda 
Fountainhead of the Medical Sciences 
Vijay Shankar SHUKLA 


Seeds of the Indian medicine lay in the Vedas especially in the 
Atharvaveda where we have description of the causes as well as dise 
along with their treatment. The seers performing the rituals related 
to Agni were generally known as Atharvana and the hymns or mantras 
used in the rituals have originated as a separate recension Which js 
now in the shape of the Atharvaveda. At the time of Bhagvan Patanjali 
nine recensions of the Atharvaveda were In practice, however, at present 
we have only two recensions, i.e. Saunaka and Pippalada. Atharvavedg 
describes the brahmavidya, bhaisajyavidya, pranavidya, adhyatmavidya and 
yogavidya. It is also attested by the Tandyamahabrahmana that the mantras 
conceived by the Atharvan are for the bhaisajya from whom we may 
obtain good health. Keeping in view the types of sickness the hymns 
of the AV have been divided in 40 ganas which start from anusthanarcah 
to svastayanagana. Kausika Siitra explains the process of using en 
mantras. The medication system applied in the Atharvaveda has two 
methods, i.e. sadharmyasiddhanta and samsargasiddhanta which propagate 
the symbolic treatment, treatment through water (abhisecana); 
medicine; binding of thread on hand or at any other part of the body 


ases 





depending upon the requirement (aiaubandhana), abhimarsana sparsa 
etc. It is very interesting that the Atharvaveda and its related literature 
provide us with information regarding the diagnosis of various 
diseases (Whether it is @d/udatvika, @dhibhautika or @dhiydtuiika) as well as 
nih cure. In case of oe hereditary diseases and diseases due to wrong 
doings of the past, AV prescribes the suitable medicines, principle of 
treatment and also describes the different parts of the body. 

The main objective of the proposed paper is to search out all 
available information and methodology which was in practice at that 
time and also possibilities of their application in the present scenario 
with the help of first-hand materials. This paper is also infused with 
real life experiences. 


Some Curious Statements in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana 


N.K. SUNDARESWARKAN 


The Brahmana texts of the Vedic literature contain a mine of 
information. Though their prime aim is to draw a ritualistic 
interpretation for the mantras in the Samhitas, they contain many ideas 
and concepts which are very important from the historical, 
sociological, philological, cultural and many other angles. 

They contain many statements revealing information about some 
customs and practices in vogue in the society. See for instance, the 
statements: 


: 


(1) TATSsl aaa fa<di (Therefore a man can have many wives 
— Taittiriya Sanihita, 6.5.1.4) 

(2) aqeaachl El dl faxdi (Therefore a woman shall not have two 
husbands — Taittiriya Sarithita, 6.6.4.3) 

(3) TTS [saat “AleIT:1 (Therefore a brahmana has two names — 
Taittiriya Samhita, 6.3.1.3) 

(4) qe feet FAR safest Wea aay . _, wees: Wie: 
dl Waesgd ay! (Therefore human beings are fed twice a 


day. ... Therefore animals are let out thrice a day — in the 
morning, afternoon and evening — Taittiriya Brahmana, 1.4.9.2) 


Some other similar statements are the result of keen observation 
of things and events in nature. See, for instance, the statements: 


<> 

















(1) dar: HOM qatd| (Therefore a fatigued man looks pale — 
Taittiriya Bradhmana, 2.3.8.1) 
(2) Taarsaiea WA! (Therefore bones are covered with flesh — 
Taittiriya Samhita, 2.6.3.4) 
(3) Wenee HI A Af (Therefore there is no hair on the forehead 
— Taittiriya Samhita, 2.1.2.2) 
(4) qeagesearcrerfatrafal (Therefore a cow smells a new-born calf 
— Taittiriya Samhita, 6.4.11.4) 
(5) We BI AM Bafa! (Therefore a she-goat gives birth to two- 
three kids at a time — Taittiriya Samhita, 6.5.10.1) 
cl eeinlanniniecmeains muneay seiepraiihans concluding remarks of Passages 
dealing with some particular act in some sacrificial rituals. But one can 
treat them as separate statements, as these could be taken as Justifying 
rationales behind the particular sacrificial act. It is interesting to Note 
that these are presented, on the contrary, as the results of the Particular 
sacrificial acts. 
Similar statements are there in plenty in all the Brahmana te 
An analysis of these statements would not only be intere 
definitely be rewarding also. 
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This paper attempts to classify those statements in the Taittiriya 
Samhita (as the Brahmana and Samhita portions in the Talttiviyn 
recension are intermixed, the purview of this Paper covers Taittj,; 
Samhita also) and to explore the scope of analysing these from Vv 


angles. 
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A Vedic Perspective on an Indo-European Problem 


The Rgveda Types bhara-, (vajarn)bhara-, bhara- and 
Their Development in the Atharvaveda 


Elizabeth TUCKER 


Rgvedic thematic stem verbal nouns of the type bhdra-, (vajaii) bhar¢g- 
from root bhr- (bear) have normally been compared by historical] 
linguists to the Greek types phoro- (action of bearing), phoré (bearer). 
But, as is well known, in a high proportion of the RV forms the root 
vocalism is at variance with Brugmann’s Law, according to which 
Indo-European apophonic *o developed to Indo-Iranian long @ in open 
syllables. Consequently, these Vedic nominal categories have often 





been discussed in an Indo-European comparative context, notably by 
Kurvlowicz (1956), Lubotskyv (1988) and Hajnal (1994), However, a 
detailed philological examination of the forms from an inner Vedic 
perspective has been lacking. 

My paper will report on the results of a survey I have recently 
made of all the evidence contained in the Reveda Family Books, the 
‘Popular’ Reveda (RV 10) and the Atharvaveda (both the —- and 
the newly-edited kKa@ndas of the Pippalada). I have taken into 
consideration the meaning and function of these verbal nouns and 
adjectives in their Samhita contexts as well as the quantity of their 
root vowel and accent, and I have attempted to identify the synchronic 
categories at the each stage; also which types are increasing, which 
are moribund and what sort of innovations are taking place. In 
addition, comparison with the corresponding Old Iranian nominal 
categories in Avestan and Old Persian can shed light on the prehistoric 
Indo-Iranian stage. 

I argue that several interesting but hitherto unnoticed 
developments in both the form and function of such nominal stems 
can be traced within the time span covered by the earliest Vedic 
Samhitas. For instance, the numerous AV compounds with second 
element -gra(b)iid- or -hard- are new creations according to a productive 
pattern. Not merely two but several categories influence each other, 
and inherited Indo-European forms appear to be preserved in only 
one sub-category, in a few isolated lexical items where the connection 
with the verb root had become obscure, and in some terms belonging 
to the ritual sphere where archaic vocabulary had great longevity. 
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Special Panel 


Models and Theories in 
Sanskrit Grammar and Linguistics 


Convener: Jan E.M. Houben 


In Sanskrit linguistics, grammatical models are needed not only for 
the analysis of Sanskrit in its various levels, styles and registers (e.g. 
late Vedic; classical paninian, buddhist ‘hybrid’ sanskrit), but also 
for the development of linguistic computer applications such as 
parsers, automatic translators, etc. In addition, they prove to be 
important in the theoretical research of Sanskrit linguistic traditions. 
These linguistic traditions themselves provide various models, i.e. 
grammars or partial grammars, which are useful for some but not 
necessarily for all levels, styles and registers of Sanskrit. Traditional 
Sanskrit language sciences have till now been studied mainly against 
the explicit or implicit comparative background of modern western 
theories of grammar and language. Over the last two centuries they 
have inspired many developments in modern linguistics, and with 
hindsight we can say that much of what seemed mystical or arbitrary 
to earlier western scholars has turned out to be based on an advanced 
understanding of language. The computerized modeling of ancient 
grammars opens up entirely new possibilities for an investigation 
of these sophisticated traditional models that remains largely 
independent from comparison with modern theories. Successes in 
computerized modeling for many languages including Sanskrit are 
stimulating a turn towards functional linguistic theories, either as 
new developments within generative grammar or in Opposition to 
classical generative grammatical theory. Moreover, at a time when 
more and more Sanskrit (and vedic, buddhist ‘hybrid’, etc.) texts are 
available in electronic form, it is important to be acutely aware of the 
impact which the choice of theory or model can have on our 
understanding of extensive linguistic materials which may be open 
to different theoretical approaches. For this panel papers have been 
invited which deal with cases where models and theories “make a 
difference”. The focus may be (a) on the development of new theories 
and models and their application to domains of Sanskrit usage, 
from vedic to strict paninian and from classical to its various 
“hybrid” varieties; (b) on computerized representations and 


simulations regarding traditional or modern models or (partial) 7 


grammars; (c) on cases where the choice of a theory or a model is 
significant for our understanding of linguistic materials. 


(a) 


Panel: Models and Theortes in Sanskrit Grammar and Linguistics 


The Vyakaranic Descriptive Model and the 
French Grammars of Sanskrit 


Emilie AUSSANT 


After the ‘Paninian features of the oldest known Malavalam 
description’ lecture given on the occasion of the 14° World Sanskrit 
Conference (Vyakarana panel), another step of the ‘Extended Sanskrit 
Grammar’ research program led by Jean-Luc Chevillard, Vincenzo 
Vergiani and myself is presented in this paper. The aim is to study 
the use of the Vyakaranic descriptive model in the French grammars 
of Sanskrit, from the Graniaire sanscrite-francaise by M. Desgranges 
(1845-47) to the Eléments de grammaire sanskrite by V. Filliozat (1998), 
mainly focusing on the following points: 


e when the Vyakaranic descriptive model is not used, what 
model is referred to and why? 

e when the Vyakaranic descriptive model is used, is it obviously 
claimed? How the points of view of the Indian grammarians 
are introduced? 

e what characteristics of the Vyakaranic descriptive model are 
taken over: the framework, the metalanguage and its concepts, 
the declensional patterns? Why? 


Even if external constraints (target audience, historical and 
scientific context, etc.) may explain the retention — or the non- 
retention — of features of the Vyadkaranic descriptive model in the 
French grammars, I believe that such works — like every grammar of 
Sanskrit that is written in a language other than the Sanskrit — provide 
valuable information on what makes the heart of the Sanskrit ‘native 
grammar’. Of a particular interest are cases where there is a selection 
of these features, because they presuppose a choice. 


Panel: Models and Theories in Sanskrit Grammar and Linguistics 


Formal Semantics in Vedic Linguistics 
Prospects and Limitations 


Eystein DAHL 


In the recent years, a number of scholars have examined the semantics 
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of the Vedic tense/aspect/mood categories from different perspectives 
and with different results (cf. e.g. Tichy 1997, 2006; Kiparsky 1998, 
2005; Kiiummel 2000; Mumm 2002; Dahl 2010). However, many aspects 
of the systemic dimension of this set of interrelated problems remain 
only vaguely accounted for. In this paper, I discuss as to what extent 
the formally oriented theoretical semantics provides a fruitful model 
for exploring the systemic dimension of linguistic meaning in corpus 
languages like the Vedic. The framework proposed in this paper 
assumes that the semantic properties of a given morphosyntactic 
category in a given language amounts to the set of discourse contexts 
with which it is compatible. Two typologically distinct morphosyntactic 
categories may have one or more readings in common but must differ 
with regard to at least one reading which, accordingly, is typologically 
relevant in the sense that it may be used to distinguish between two 
typologically different semantic categories. If two or more categories 
within the same synchronic system have a given reading in common, 
this may result in a competition between the two categories and if 
one of the categories is semantically more specific than the other, the 
semantically specific category will tend to be selected and tend to 
block the less specific category from the relevant context. In this way, 
one arrives at a dynamic model of linguistic meaning which easily 
accommodates the insights of a more traditionally oriented philological 
approach and at the same time enables a critical revision of existing 
hypotheses regarding the organization of the Vedic tense/aspect/ 
mood system. 
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Panel: Models and Theories in’ Sanskrit Gramunar and Linguistics 


Noun and Verb 


Multiple Processes of Understanding in the Paninian School 


Pierre-Sylvain FILLIOZAT 


The time of Bhattoji Diksita and Kaunda Bhatta has been a period of 
intense and productive linguistic reflexion. The school of Vaiyakaranas 
gave prominence to the verb conveying the idea of action in the process 
of understanding of a sentence, the school of Naiyayikas to the noun 
conveying the subject which the sentence intends to describe, the school 
of Mimarhsakas to the idea of injunction conveyed by the injunctive 
word-unit. The proposed communication aims at searching first the 
axioms on which the Vaiyakaranas of the Paninian school have based 
their theory, then the sources of the later expositions in previous 
linguistic literature. 

The vakya, literally ‘speech’, usually translated as ‘sentence’ is a 
unit containing a verb expressed or understood. The basic idea is to 
build up a representation of the unbreakable unit: the proposed form 
is one unique term called ‘qualified (visesya)’ surrounded by ‘qualifiers 
(visesana/prakara)’. The approach of Vaiyadkarana is that the qualified 
term is the action conveyed by the verb; the qualifier is the group of 
factors of the action conveyed by nouns. 


A distinction between noun and verb is apparent in Panini’s 
Astadhyayi. Their semantic differentiation is already done in Nirukta. 
Patafijali gives clear hints to their respective behaviours in the sentence. 
Bhartrhari lists several conceptions of the sentence structure. The 
schools of Nyaya and Mimarmsa are certainly indebted to the basic 
concepts elaborated in the school of Vyakarana. 
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Panel: Models and Theories in Sanskrit Grammar and Linguistt 


Sanskrit, Grammar and Computational Linguistics 


Brendan S. GILLON 


There are at least two ways in which linguistic theory can play a 
useful role in the study of Sanskrit. One wav pertains to the study of 
Sanskrit, the other to the study of Panini’s grammar. 


Modern linguistic studies have brought to light many, many 
patterns which escaped the attention of traditional grammars, 
especially in the area of syntax and semantics. The existence of these 
patterns prompts several questions which classical Indian grammiarians 
did not raise, yet, in the light of what we now know of other 
languages, should be raised. They include such questions as: what 
role does word order play in Sanskrit? Do constituents, which have 
played a central role in the rise of modern, informal linguistic theory, 
play any role in Sanskrit grammar? When can one expression serve as 
the antecedent of another? What is the range of ellipsis in Sanskrit 
and what are the conditions which determine whether or not ellipsis 
is permissible? 

Since there are no true native speakers of Sanskrit, these questions 
can only be addressed through the study of texts, a study which would 
have been nearly impossible before the advent of the digitization of 


texts and the development of suitable computational techniques for 
creating tree banks. 


Another way in which modern linguistic theory may be of use is 
in the study of Panini’s §rammar. As is well-known, Panini’s grammar 
of Sanskrit is the world’s first generative grammar, though it is an 
informal one, analogous to Euclid’s informal axiomatization of 
geometry. An obvious project is to do for Panini’s grammar what 
Hilbert did for Euclid’s Elements: formalize it, with a view to 
enhancing both our appreciation of Panini’s achievement and 
our understanding Sanskrit itself. 


This paper will elaborate on both of these uses of modern linguistic 
theory. 
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Grammatica Grandonica 


The Lost Manuscript of Hanxleden’s 
Sanskrit Grammar Rediscovered 


Toon van HAL, Christophe VIELLE and Jean-Claude MULLER 


The recent rediscovery by Toon van Hal in Italy, in May 2010, of the 
autographic manuscript of the Sanskrit grammar composed in Kerala by 
the Jesuit Father Johann Ernst Hansdleden (Arnos Padiri, 1681-1732 

constitutes a major contribution to the progress of the historical and 
linguistic researches on the first European attempts of grammatical 
description (in Latin) of the Sanskrit language. A first Sanskrit grammar 
had already been composed c. 1660-62, using Devanagari script, by Father 
Heinrich Roth s.j. (1620-88, Agra), the manuscript-facsimile of which was 
published in 1988 (ed. A. Camps & J.-C. Muller); Roth’s grammar was 
based on Anubhati Svartpacarya’s Sarasvata-vyakarana. Another Sanskrit 
grammar was composed before 1732 (for its first 5 > chapters at the least), 

using Bengali script, by Father Jean-Frangois Pons s.]. (1688-1752, 
Chandernagor); this grammar, still waiting for an edition (cf. the 
preliminary studies by J. & P.-S. Filliozat, and J.-C. Muller), was based 
on Vopadeva’s Mugdhabodha and was later used by A.H. Anquetil- 
Duperron. Hanxleden’s grammar (also composed before 1732), in which 
Sanskrit is written in Grantha-Malayalam script, has served as a model 
for Paulinus a Sancto Bartholomaeo (Paulinus Padiri)’s Sidharubam seu 

Grammmatica Samscraamica, the first Sanskrit grammar ever printed (Rome, 

1790). The paper will examine the context and the structure of Hanxleden’s 
grammar; its relationships with its Sanskrit (indigenous grammatical) 

source, viz. the Siddhartipa which was the manual used in traditional 

Kerala for learning basic Sanskrit; and some of its south-Indian peculiar 
features, introductive to its further edition as planned by the authors. 


Panel: Models and Theories in Sanskrit Grammar and Linguistics 


Ratha: ‘Chariot’ or ‘Hero’? 
Computational Approaches to Polysemy in Sanskrit 


Oliver HELLWIG 


Sanskrit is an inherently polysemous language. Many Sanskrit poets 
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apply polysemy as a stylistic feature, but the use of polyvsemous word 
is also well attested in the technical and anonymous literature. These 
facts are well known to Indological research, and especially the poetic 
use of polysemy has generated much scholarly attention. 


The presentation approaches the phenomenon of polyvsemy and, 
more generally, of multiple semantic senses of a single Sanskrit word 
from two perspectives. First, it describes how Indology can deal with 
polysemy using computational approaches. This part deals with the 
two questions of how word senses can be annotated in Sanskrit texts, 
and how semantic senses can be determined (semi-)automatically using 
algorithmic methods developed in Computational Linguistics. The 
second part of the presentation focuses on how Indological research 
can benefit from semantic information. It describes a basic ‘question 
answering system’ that can be used to find topic references in lexically 
and grammatically annotated Sanskrit texts by indicating English key 
terms. In addition, it discusses the use of semantic information in 
philological research, with a special focus on historical changes in the 
semantic structure of the Sanskrit vocabulary. 
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Towards a Systematic Categorization of 
Indian Theories of Language 


Bhartrhari and Linguistic Structure 


Jan E.M. HOUBEN 


Indian theories of language and meaning have fascinated Western 
linguists since the birth of modern Western linguistics. These theories 
have been labelled according to their geographic area of origin as ‘Indian’ 
(e.g. in studies of J. Broughs and Kunjunni Raja). In the course of time 
these ‘Indian theories of language and meaning’ have inspired important 
linguists such as Ferdinand de Saussure, Leonard Bloomfield, Noam 
Chomsky and others in positing their quite diverse theories. 


Is it possible to give to Indian linguistic theories a place in 
accordance with the theoretical choices they make, rather than only 
according to their geographic origin? If we want to give a systematic 
place to Indian theories of language what will be the parameters 
according to which to categorize them? One fundamental parameter 





is the degree of reality attributed to the linguistic elements figuring 
in a linguist’s analyses. 

In a recently published article (Houben 2009), I argued that in the 
view of the first extensive theoretician of language in the tradition of 
Paninian grammar, Bhartrhari, we do not find any trace of an 
acceptance of a linguistic structure given beforehand in the language, 
in spite of what one might expect on the basis of the oft-cited words 
of Sir William Jones (1786): “The Sanskrit language, whatever may be 
its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure.’ It is rather the linguist or 
grammarian who imposes structure in his description. 

I gave three reasons which are all based on Bhartrhari’s magnum 
opus, the Vakyapadiya: (1) “First of all, in explicit statements, Bhartrhari 
denies the reality of elements that should be central in a supposed 
structure in language.” (2) “Second, Bhartrhari also emphasizes that 
words and sentences can be analysed and explained in several ways, 
and that hence the parts used to explain the whole have no definitive 
status.” (3) “Finally, in the case of Prakrta, or, in Bhartrhari’s terms, 
substandard words (apabhraviga, according to the examples cited 
corresponding with what we call Prakrta words), it is the individual 
words that are substandard, there is no systemic or structural change 
from the language ‘Sanskrit’ to a language ‘Prakrta’ as is the consistent 
perspective (and aim of reconstruction) of modern scholars of Sanskrit 
and middle Indic.” 


This picture of Bhartrhari’s view can be partly confirmed but has 
to be partly modified if we take another work of Bhartrhari into 
account, his earlier and unfortunately incompletely transmitted 
commentary on Patajijali’s Mahabhasya. In this paper I investigate 
passages from Bhartrhari’s Mahabhasya-Dipika which match the three 
reasons given above for seeing Bhartrhari as a theoretician who does 
not accept a linguistic structure given in Sanskrit beforehand in 
accordance with the findings in the Vakyapadiya. I will show, however, 
that this concerns language on the level of words and sentences (in 
accordance with the subject matter of the Vakyapadiya). In the 
Mahabhasya-Dipika, however, Bhartrhari finds occasion to give his view 
on the phonetic basis of Sanskrit, where he does accept a structure 
given beforehand, i.e. before the grammarian or theoreticlan comes 
in. I will finally investigate to what extent Bhartrhari may have still 
adhered to his view on the phonemes of Sanskrit when composing 
his Vakyapadiya (which probably started when he was still working 


on the Mahabhasya-Dipika). 
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Departing from Panini for Good Reasons 


Gérard HUET 


Panini’s Astadhyayi, and its refinements brought about by the trimuqi 
tradition, is the unchallenged gold standard of the Sanskrit’s correct 
usage. It brings under one comprehensive system a complete grammar 
of the language, dealing with phonetics, morphology, syntax and 
semantics. A competent Sanskrit speaker may in principle justify any 
meaningful enunciation in the language by constructing a sequence of 
gramunar rules and lexicon accesses that will yield its phonetic realization 
under the intended meaning. This fact is not questioned here. However, 
the use of ‘meaningful’ and ‘meaning’ in the precise statement above is 
essential. It assumes not just that the enunciation be meaningful, but 
that the speaker knows its meaning, and may refer to it in the process 
of grammatical justification. This observation has lead to numerous 
discussions in the literature [Cardona, Kiparsky, Houben, Scharf, among 
others] arguing that the grammar is not usable simply as a set of 
independent modules Operating across the various ‘levels’ of phonetics, 
morphology, Syntax and semantics. This raises a challenge to the proper 
design and implementation of a mechanical Astadhyayi simulator, since 
interaction with a human operator is necessary, not just for lexicon 
access, but also for the validation of semantic conditions. 


Worse still is the problem of using the Paninian tradition for the 
design of a mechanical Sanskrit analyzer, able for instance to do semi- 
automatic annotation of Sanskrit corpus, since part-of-speech tagging 
and even segmentation of sentences (sandhiviccheda) poses challenges 
in the absence of the intended meaning. Morphology is hopelessly 
interwoven with syntax, if only because compounds have an 
unbounded number of components, and thus full lexicons must operate 
at a level of morphemes and not just words. This induces computational 
complexity problems, whose solution demands a different organization 
of the grammatical processes. It is just not feasible to somehow regard 





Astadhyayi as a generating device, whose inversion would vield a 
parsing algorithm. | 

This paper illustrates the necessary change of methodology on three 
precise points, concerning the analysis of compounds. First, Panini 
explains compound formation as a recursive process at the level of 
inflected words (pads). You may form a new pada by joining together 
two padas. Thus the word d@manepadam is obtained by glueing atiane 
and padam, or more precisely @rtan-sl and pada-s2, where suffixes s1 
and s2 are the corresponding morphological markers. For instance, s1 
expresses the dative case, so that @manepadamt may be glossed as ‘word 
for self’. Similarly, the compound devakulam is obtained by glueing deva- 
sl and kula-s2, where sl expresses the genitive case, consistently with 
its sasthitatpurusa status issued from the meaning of its gloss as the non- 
compound substantive phrase devasya Kulani, 1.€. ‘god's house’. Here, 
however, a process of erasure of markers operates fo ultimately erase 
sl, and leave us with the final phonemic realization devakulam, and not 
*devasyakulant. This process is optional, and thus both devakulan and the 
so-called aluk compound d@tmanepadam are derivable under a unique 
art of the formal 


morphological process of samuisa formation. This is p 
). However, if 


beauty of Panini’s grammar, namely its brevity (laghava 
one wanted to reverse this process in a computational parser, we would 
so to speak, all morphological markers from initial 


have to un-erase, 
devasya, but all 


segments of compounds, in order to synthetize not only 
possible forms of stem deva in the 3 numbers, 3 genders, and 7 cases, 
that is, 63 forms, in the unlikely event that some aluk compound may 
computationally untractable, and not 


are the exception rather than 


use one of them. This is clearly 
needed, specially since aluk compounds 
y be lexicalized, recognizing the fact that aluk compound 
formation is not productive in the language. Thus the recursion on 
compounding padas ought to be replaced by recursion on base stems 
(pratipadikas), and the iic. form deva- must be lexicalized as a morpheme 
usable for regular compound formation, replacing the non-determinism 
search branching factor of 63 to a deterministic search for a single form. 


the rule, and ma 


Another issue arises from the fact that the binary rule of compound 
formation corresponds to a binary tree structure, namely the phrase 
structure of its paraphrase. Thus, e.g. the stem baddhapadmasanastha is 
analyzed as ((baddha-(padma-asana))-stha) ‘he who stands in the locked 
lotus position’. This binary tree structure ((A-(B-C))-D) is one among 
5 ways of forming a binary tree with 4 leaves, or equivalently of 
parenthesizing an expression with 4 components. This decomposition 
arises from our understanding of the meaning of this compound, 
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which gives us the dependencies between components vielding this 
unique factorization. In the absence of knowledge of this meaning, 
the phonemic realization of a compound with n+1 components could 
possibly lead to C_ possible interpretations, where C_ is the n-th Catalan 
number, a combinatorial function that is exponential in n. Thus 
pravaranypamukutamanimaricimanjaricayacarcitac granayugalalt, a 
compound found in Paricatantra, even after sand/i segmentation, leads 
potentially to C, = 4862 interpretations. We propose to decouple 
dependency analysis, a semantic process, trom the purely 
morphological formation of linear compounds or pre-compounds, of 
the form I<IL<...<F, where [,,L,... are lic. morphemes (bare stems) 
and F is an inflected non-compound form. We may thus interpret the 
above compound as the unique pre-compound: pravara<inrpa< mukuta< 
mani<marici<manjari<caya<carcita <carana<yugalah, recognizable by a 
simple terminal recursion within a finite-state lexicon-driven lexer. 
Finally, we propose to ignore the exocentric (bahucvrilti) status of 
compounds during segmentation-tagging considered as a preliminary 
pass creating a linear structure, further analyzable by more semantic 
processes such as kéraka analysis in a separate second-level independent 
module. This removes one more exponential explosion. 


On these principles we have built an experimental Sanskrit parser 
for the classical language, which is able to recognize long compounds 
such as the above, which we segment in only 16 interpretations, with 
a second semantic role analysis phase pruning out all of them except 
the intended solution. Our computational processes are not Paninian 
in the sense of being able to synthesize the exact sequence of rules 
from the Astadhyayi necessary to derive a given sentence, but we claim 
that they are sufficient to analyze a fair proportion of the classical 
corpus, given a root lexicon covering its vocabulary, and precise 
enough to be usable by students of the language as a computer-aided 
reader assistant, and ultimately by philologists as an editing tool. 


Panel: Models and Theories in Sanskrit Grammar and Linguistics 


The Poetics of Vedic Accentuation Revisited 
Kristen de JOSEPH 


By way of a sequel to my paper at the 14" World Sanskrit Conference 
in Kyoto, I shall revisit the topic of the poetics of Vedic accentuation 
and its implications. In earlier studies (Lubotsky 1995, De Joseph 2010), 


evidence was marshalled in support of the theory that the Vedic poets 
borrowed the tonal modulations of the Vedic pitch accent in order to 
create new poetic devices from the inherent melody of ordinary 
speech. Selections from the Vedic Family Books (RV I-VI) exhibit an 
anomalous excess or scarcity of raised accents, as well as the statistically 
improbable recurrence of particular sequences of accents; these 
accentual motifs mimick the more familiar, phoneme- and syllable- 
based devices of alliteration, assonance, consonance and rhyme, albeit 
with pitch as their medium. The motifs often coincide with these other, 
‘traditional’ poetic devices in a stanza tor textually rich, aesthetically 
marked loci where present. 

The compilation of illustrative examples from the Family Books 
comprised only the first step in this research; there’s far more to be 
said for the poetics of accentuation and its place, both in the Vedas 
and in Indo-European poetry. In this paper, I use a computer based, 
‘statistical stylistic’ approach to explore melodic repetition in further 
selections from the Vedas, as well as in other Indo-European stocks. 
[ also focus on what new facts about the Vedic hymnody can be 
illuminated by melodic repetition; can it demystify aspects of the texts 
that have previously eluded us, or lead us to new avenues of 
comparison with kindred poetries? 
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Vedic Quasi-denominatives 


Their Syntax and Semantics 


Leonid KULIKOV 


In the middle and late Vedic texts describing the Vedic rituals, that is, 
in the Brahmanas and Sitras, we find a number of technical terms 
referring to certain ritual activities, in particular, to recitations and 
chants. These include, for instance, prastava (introductory part of a 
saman), pratihara (next part of a saan, usually functioning as a response 
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to prastava), udgitha (a part of a sfman), pravara Onvocation of Agni 
accompanied by enumeration of the rsi-ancestors), “Mpasad [ceremony 
preceding Sutya (Soma pressing)|, and many others. The meaning 
‘perform A’ (where A stands for a ritual activity), 1s usually expressed 
by means of a verb that is derived from the root which appears in the 
term for A; this root is compounded with the preverb used in A: pra- 
stauti ‘(he) performs prastava’, prati-harati ‘(he) pertorms pratihara’, ete. 
Accordingly, such formations might be considered ‘cognate verb’. Such 
verbs occur in two main syntactic patterns: (1) with or (11) without their 
cognate object (A) in the accusative. Type (1) 1s attested, for instance, in 
TS 6.2.3.3 yah [. . .] upasdda upasidan ’.. . the upasads which [the gods] 
performed .. ."; AB 7.25.4 purohitasydarseyena pravaram pravriiran ‘with 
[Agni as] the ancestral [priest] of purolita, they should pertorm pravara’, 
More common is pattern (ii), without an overtly expressed cognate 
object A, as in TB 2.2.6.2 = AB 5.23.4 mdnasa pra stauti, manasod gayati, 
manasa prati harati ‘with his mind he performs prastava, with his mind he 
chants udgitha, with his mind he performs pratihara’. 


I will call such verbs ‘quasi-denominatives’. Quasi-denominative 
verbs meaning ‘perform A’ borrow their ‘morphological core’ from A, 
1.e. they are built on the root of A and copy the morphological features 
of the corresponding ‘non-cognate’ verb — in particular, they have the 
same present type and other paradigmatic properties. However, the 
syntactic properties and meanings of quasi-denominatives may be quite 
different from those of the ‘non-cognate’ verbs (cf. prd-stauti “praise 
before (smth.) or aloud’, prati-harati ‘throw back’). From the point of 
view of their syntax and semantics, such verbs resemble denominatives, 
in spite of the lack of the denominative suffix -(a)ya-. 


A correct syntactic and semantic analysis of such quasi- 
denominatives is compulsory for the adequate interpretation of the 
corresponding passages, which are often misinterpreted in translations. 


Panel: Models and Theories in Sanskrit Grammar and Linguistics 


Mathematical Modeling of Akanksa and 
Sannidhi for Parsing Sanskrit 


Amba KULKARNI, Devanand SHUKL, Sheetal POKAR 


Indian grammatical tradition has provided models for both, generation 
as well as analysis of a language. The Astadhyayi provides a framework 
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for generation while the sabdabodha theories deal with the analvsis 
aspects of a language. . 
Analysis of linguistic utterences for understanding involves a 
process which is an inverse process of generation. The process of 
generation is deterministic, resulting into a single string, the analysis 
may involve non-determinism. To give an illustration, the two siltras 
anabhinite (A 2.3.1) and kartrkaranayos trtiyd (A 2.3.18) assign third case 
to both the kartr as well as karana in passive voice. Now, givenasentence 
IN passive construction, one cannot decide umquely the karaka role of a 
word in the third case, only on the basis of the nominal suffix. One needs 
to appeal to the padarthas involved, and even sometimes to the context. 


This problem was well recognised by the mimdaisakas who 
proposed four conditions, viz. akanksd@ (expectancy), yogyata (mutual 
compatibility), saumidhi (proximity) and fatparya (intention of the 
speaker) as necessary conditions for proper verbal cognition. 

In this paper we discuss the implementation of a mechanical parser 
tor Sanskrit. We propose a mathematical model to handle sannidhi in 
order to prioritize the most likely parsed output. For example, in a 
sentence salt gramani gatva prasadam pasyatt, the parser produces two 
possible parses: the first one with the gra@mari as the karma of going 
activity and prasdda as the karnia of the seeing activity and the other 
one with gramavi as the karma of the seeing activity and prasdada as the 
karma of going activity. We provide a mathematical criterion to measure 
the proximity so that the less probable solution is pushed down and 
the more probable solutions are displayed at the top. The quantitative 
evaluation of the model will also be presented. 


Akanksa plays an important role in establishing relations between 
the words which demand certain expectancies such as verbs, and the 
words which fulfil these demands such as substantives. These a@kanksis 
are of different types. Verbs and certain indeclinables demand 
substantives with certain vibhaktis, the relative pronouns have an 
expectancy of their matching counterpronouns, and so on. Further 
these expectancies may be of different intensities. We discuss the 
implementation of akafksa that handles all these different cases. 
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On Panini and the Generative Capacity of 
Contextualized Replacement Systems 
Gerald PENN and Paul KIPARSK) 


In computer science circles, Panini 1s widely credited with having 
invented a variant of Backus-Naur form, possibly as the result of a 
claim to this effect by Ingerman (1967). If this were true, it would 
imply that the formalism implicitly used by Panini was weakly 
equivalent in its generative capacity to context-free grammars. 


There are a number of important differences between the 
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formalism implicitly used by Panini and phrase structure grammars, 
including context-free grammars. The Paninian formalism is more 
similar to the contextualized replacement rules that are the mainstay 





of morphophonological rule description even today. The formal work 
on the latter’s generative capacity has mostly focussed on whether 
they can be encoded as finite-state transducers Johnson, 1970; Kaplan 
and Kay, 1994). There has even been some work on encoding, Paninian 
grammar in FSTs (Hyman, 2007), although it simply asserts that a 
finite-state encoding of Panini’s grammar is indeed possible. 

What has been identified as a crucial criterion for finite-state 
encodability of a contextualized replacement system is whether its rules 
must apply in unbounded cycles to achieve their intended effect. There 
are rules in Panini’s grammar that could in principle apply in cycles, 
were it not for an unstated prohibition on using the same instance of 
context to trigger multiple applications of the same rule in a derivation. 
While this prohibition is not explicitly stated in Panini, it 1s mentioned 
by at least one traditional commentator, viz. Nilakanthadiksitar: 
laksye laksanart sakrd eva pravartate, and can be inferred from the presence 
of explicit meta-rules in precisely those cases where prohibiting multiple 
uses of the same context would not be sufficient to prevent a cyclic rule 
application (Joshi and Kiparsky, 1979). 





The question then naturally arises as to what the formal-language- 
theoretic consequences of a prohibition on multiple uses of context 
would be in the absence of a prohibition on cyclic rule application. 
We have a proof that this and other basic devices used by Panini in 
his grammar are sufficient to construct a counter example to not only 
the underlying formalism’s regularity, but its context-freeness and 


even mild context-sensitivity. 


This reasoning demonstrates to us that: (1) Panini was well aware 
that rules may apply to their own outputs (as attested by the explicit 
steps he took to prevent it), and (2) the Paninian grammar as it stands 
is nevertheless finite-state encodable (as a result of those steps), 
although this is only contingently true, as the underlying formalism 
assumed by the author is computationally very expressive. 
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On the Descriptive Techniques for Phonological 
Classes in Panini’s Grammar 


Wiebke PETERSEN 


Panini’s more than 2,000 years old Sanskrit grammar still garners 
admiration from linguists owing to its conciseness and, even more 
importantly, the economical descriptive methods by which it is 
achieved. One of the most remarkable techniques is the so-called 
pratyahara technique used to describe phonological classes as intervals 
of a unique sound list which is separated by meta-linguistic markers. 
This list, which spans over 14 siitras — often referred to as the Sivasiitras 
— prefixes the rule system in the Panini’s grammar. Each of the 
Sivasiitras consists of a list of Sanskrit sounds and ends in a consonant 
which is used as a meta-linguistic marker. The order of the sounds 
and markers in the Sivasiitras is such that sound-marker pairs — called 
pratyaharas — can be employed in the rule system in order to refer to 
phonological classes. A pratyahara denotes the phonological class 
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consisting of the continuous sequence of sound elements in the interval 
of the Sivasiitras indicated by the sound-marker pair. 

Given the economy of the Panini’s grammar, the fact that one 
sound occurs twice in the Sivastitras has invoked a long-standing debate 
on whether the list of the Sivasiitras is minimal regarding its length. In 
earlier studies we gave a mathematical proof that there is no shorter 
solution than the Sivasiitras to the problem of ordering the sounds of 
Sanskrit in a marker-separated, linear list with as few repeated sounds 
as possible so that each phonological class which is denoted by a sound- 
marker pair in Panini’s grammar can be represented by such a pair 
with respect to the list. Thus, the focus of our earlier studies was on 
those sound classes which are actually described by pratyaharas in 
Panini’s grammar. However, Panini employs additional techniques 
to describe sound classes such as enumeration of the sounds of a class 
or describing the sounds of a class by their common phonetic features. 
In our talk we will briefly sum up our earlier results and extend our 
approach to Panini’s additional descriptive techniques. We will discuss 
whether Panini’s choice to employ a particular descriptive technique 
for the description of a sound class is guided by the same economy 
principle which is supposed to underlie the construction of his whole 
grammar. Furthermore, we will compare the different descriptive 
techniques (especially the pratyahara-technique and the description by 
phonetic features) and consider their pros and cons. 
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Form Invariants and Variations in Veda and Avesta 


A Comparative and Historical Approach 
Velizar SADOVSKI 


After in the last century a series of pertinent studies of the Vedic 
variants, initiated by M. Bloomfield and F. Edgerton and continued by 
H. Oertel, J. Gonda, P. Thieme, and K. Hoffmann, as well as, more 
recently, by M. Witzel, T. Goto, and St. W. Jamison, established various 
methodological criteria for analyzing form variation of the Vedic mantra 
texts on phonological, morphological and syntactic levels, historical 
Iranian linguistics reacted by exploring variants in formulae repeated 
in different parts of the Avestan canon (with studies by H. Humbach, 
J. Kellens, N. Oettinger, P.O. okjzerv@, A. Panaino, A. Hintze), largely 


using the achievements of Vedic textual criticism. This gave the premises 
of more reliable comparative research into formulative language of 
Indo-Iranian oral literature as a part of Indo-European poetic tradition. 

Since meanwhile the major part of extant Vedic and Avestan 
corpora has been philologically examined and a number of new text 
editions (like the Leiden edition of Paippala da fragments by A. Lubotsky, 
Th. Zehnder, and A. Griffiths) appeared, the time seems right to re- 
assess the question of form variation on the level of higher syntax 
and of textual structure of poetical formulae and to make an account 
for a comparative, inter-textual approach to Indo-Iranian data. This 
not only includes language of solemn, hymnal poetry but also of ritual 
healing, of spells of cursing and blessing and other everyday activities 
accompanied by ritual uerba concepta, in whose creative ability and 
efficiency ancient Indo-Iranians firmly believed. 

The present paper continues a series of investigations in the 
language of Indo-Iranian oral literature (results were presented, e.g. 
on the Kyoto World Sanskrit Conference, the European Conferences 
of Iranian Studies in Salamanca, Vienna and Cracow and the Vedic 
Workshop in Bucharest), now trying to resume the debate also on a 
meta-level, including, e.g. issues on the interaction between ‘grammar 


of ritual’ (L. Renou, J. Houben) and ‘grammar of poetical texts’ as 
performative speech acts. 
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Apabhraméas as Language Forms 
A Linguistic Approach Based on Language Discourse 


M.R. AMBILY 


According to modern linguists there are three classifications of ancient 
Indian language, namely Sanskrit, Prakrta, and Apabhrarhsa. Among 
them Sanskrit has been preserved in the form of ancient literature 
and Prakrta is represented as the language of the middle ages. 
Apabhrarméa is considered to be a later derivate of the Prakrta. 


It is viewed that ApabhrarmSas originated from the continuous 
development of the Prakrta language, which is not bound by any 
rules. Many of the Sanskrit texts used the term Apabhramsa in different 
contexts. Ancient Sanskrit grammarians never considered 
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ApabhraméSas as any language forms. To them, Apabhramsas are word 
forms other than Sanskrit which are incorrect (a@sadé/tu) and should not 
be used. According to them Sanskrit is the only language. But modern 
studies indicate that ApabhramSas are the oldest form of the modern 
Indian languages. There are many assumptions and reasons behind 
the evolution of Apabhramsas. 


A modern view is that language development also means coining 
of new words in a language during its ordinary discourse especially 
when such a language is used by a different Community. Apabhramsas 
are therefore correct language forms that have the power to convey 
their meaning. 

Here the proposed study observed Apabhraméas are developing 
language forms. And grammar rules should have been done by 
overviewing this changing quality of language by time. 


Semantic and Historical Approaches to 
Yaska’s Etymologies 
A Critical Study with Respect to the Names of 
Earth as Enumerated in the N ighantu 


Vishva BANDHU 


The etymologies of Yaska which are given in order to comprehend the 
meaning of the Vedic words are studied in two seemingly opposite 
ways, the historical linguistic approach and the semantic or structural 
approach respectively. Though both these two ways aim at illuminating 
the exact meaning (basic (may be hidden) semantic information that a 
word denotes) of a word yet, the two differ in their method and means. 
Due to this reason they produce different explanations not only of the 
particular etymologies of words but also about the principles of the 
science of etymology. The first method studies the words of a given 
language within the purview of a language family and by means of 
comparison tries to find out the ‘root’ of a particular word and 
succeeding changes which it has gone through in the course of time. 
The rules of phonetic changes are instrumental in the historical method 
of studying etymology. According to this method the actual meaning 
of a word and its later developments can be conceived only by knowing 
the earliest (which is also the smallest and hence the basic) unit of its 
meaning. Followers of this method believe that Yaska chases this basic 





or atomic building block of word-meaning through his etymologies. 
According to this interpretation, the question word kasmdat which is 
used by Yaska while giving etymology of a word (go kasmiat, annaim 
kasmat, etc.) is conceived as being an ablative of kal: (masculine gender), 
to be construed with a supplied dhdtoh, an ablative of dhdtu- (verbal 
root). Adherents of this approach consider the etvmologies given by 
Yaska as the tundamental unit (root) of words and examine them or 
judge their value accordingly with the parameters of historical linguistics. 

Semantic etymology studies the principal semantic segment that a 
word denotes in a given time. According to this method the purpose 
of etymology is not to dig out the ‘elemental’ or ‘basic’ unit of word- 
meaning but to explain the factor or factors responsible for a particular 
word denoting a particular meaning (in Indian terminology these 
factors are called pravrttinimitta). In this method an overall knowledge 
of various dimensions of meaning that a word can express is tried to 
be accomplished. In this process rules regarding phonetic changes are 
not much important. Similarities in-between phonemes are enough to 
establish a relationship in a word and its meaning. Semantic etymology 
tries to establish the structural meaning (and not historical meaning) 
of a word and engages every part of the word (even the individual 
letters) in the process and makes them the ‘base’ on which the meaning 
of a word can be established. 

In the present paper the etymologies of the names of the earth 
(prthvi), as they are recorded in Nighantu, will be critically studied 
along the line of these two approaches with an aim to understand the 
propositions, principles and also the difference between these two 
ways. The object of the present paper is also to judge that between 
historical and semantic ways of the science of etymology which one is 
more suitable for the Vedic words. 


Phrase in English 
A Pada in Paninian Grammar 


Akshar BHARATI, Sukhada, Dipti SHARMA 
and Antba KULKARNI 


Panini in his Astadhyayi not only provides a grammar for Sanskrit but 
a grammar formalism that can be applied to other languages as well. 
There is a tradition of grammars for various Indian languages written 
in this formalism. The use of computers as an information processing 
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device demands a sound theory for processing the information in a 
language string. Paninian way of analysis of a language provides such 
a theory. In order to use Paninian theory for analysis of other languages, 
it is necessary to model these languages in terms of Paninian primitives 
such as pada, sup, tin, krt, vibhakti, etc. This Paper presents an attempt at 
modelling English in Paninian framework. In an carlier effort (Bharati, 
forthcoming) it was shown that the notion ot subject in English 
corresponds to the notion of an abliihita with a few systematic exceptions. 


In this paper we analyse English defining the sup and tin suffixes 
in English language and examine the notion of ‘phrase’ from the 
Western grammar formalism and compare it with the notions of pada 
and samasa from the viewpoint of Paninian grammar. 


Sanskrit expresses the agreement in case, gender and number 
between an adjective and a noun or between nouns ina pposition. English 
does not use this device but marks the relation between an adjective 
and a noun or between two nouns through position. This results into 
the formation of a phrase. Following the definition of pada as suptinantant 
padam (A 1.4.14), it would seem that an English phrase involves more 
than one padas. However, we will examine this similarity and see what 
is the relation between pada, samasta-pada and ‘phrase’. 


Further the prepositions in English are overloaded which denote 
the relation of a noun with a verb and also the relation of a noun with 
a noun. In Sanskrit, it is only the sixth case suffix which is overloaded 
in this way. Most of the noun-noun relations in English are instances 
of ellipsis of verbs (e.g. ‘the train from Mumbai’, ‘the train to Mumbai’) 
and these may be modelled as madhyamapadalopi compounds. Taking 
into account various 6rammatical phenomena related to the noun 


phrases, a detailed account of a noun phrase in English from Paninian 
viewpoint will also be presented. 


Constituent Structure in Sanskrit Lexicography 
with Special Reference to the 
Deccan College Dictionary Project 


Prasad BHIDE and Malhar KULKARNI 


This paper aims to study the constituent structure recorded in the 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles being carried 


out at present at the Deccan College Postgraduate Research Institute, Pune. 

Ina lexicon, a synchronic morphological analysis is most effectively 
accomplished by the procedure known as the analysis into immediate 
constituents (ICs). Immediate constituents are any of the two 
meaningful parts forming a larger linguistic unit, first suggested by 
L. Bloomfield (Language, London, 1935, p. 210). It was later further 
developed by many other linguists (E. Nida, A lorphology: The Descriptive 
Analysts of Words, Ann Arbor, 1946, p. 81). The main opposition dealt 
with in this approach is the opposition of stem and affix. It is a kind 
of segmentation revealing not the history of the word but its 
motivation, i.e. the data the listener has to look into in understanding 
it. It goes without saying that unmotivated words and words with 
faded motivation have to be remembered and understood as separate 
signs, not as combinations of other signs. 


The method is based on the fact that a word characterized by 
morphological divisibility (analyzable into morphemes) is involved 
In certain structural correlations. 


A sample analysis which has become almost classical, being 


repeated many times by many authors, is L. Bloomfield’s analysis of 
the word ungentlemanly. It is as follows: 


gentlemanly 


gentleman ly 


man ly 
man | ly 


(1) Internal cohesion (i.e. the degree to which sentence functions 
as a unit), 










The criteria for IC cuts are: 


(2) Internal diversity (i.e. each IC is substitutable by maximally 
diverse internal structure), 


(3) Independence (i.e. ICs should be as independent of each other 
in their distribution as possible). 


The present Dictionary has done an analysis of each lexical entry. 
Twice, so far, first in the introduction to the first volume and second 
in the introduction to the eighth volume, some discussion 1s found 
regarding the policy adopted in this Dictionary for the same purpose. 
However, apparently, there seems a different policy being followed 
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by different editors while assigning the recordable Constituents. This 
is evident in cases of compounds with two or more constituents and 
which end in the grammatical suffix ‘in’ (Panini 5.2.115). The paper 
aims to collect instances of this kind and analyse them in the light of 
divergence of meaning and the support received from the corpus. At 
the end, an attempt is made to come up with a unitary policy in the 
light of the threefold criteria discussed above. 


On the Absence of Phoneme in Panini 


Jahnavi BIDNUR and Chinmay DHARURKAR 


Every knowledge system comes with its own epistemological, 
terminological baggage. The terms like morpheme, phoneme, phrase, 
head, adverb, noun, adjective and many more have no exact equivalents 
in Panini. These absences become important to study development of 
technical terms in both, the Paninian grammar and the modern 
Linguistics. It has a bearing on the epistemology of the two. 


. Why would one be interested in tracing terminologies together, 
+ because Panini’s grammar had gained generous praise and 
admiration in the early days of modern Linguistics, right from Saussure 
(who himself was a Sanskritist), Sapir, Bloomfield, Emeneau, and many 
more giants of Linguistics have had good grounding in Sanskrit 


linguistic tradition, thought and analysis. This must be out of the 
influence of Historica] Linguistics, 


predecessor of Linguistics. 


50, with the reasons: 


a dominant discipline and a sort of 


° { : 
Epistemological underpinnings of the Sanskrit tradition and 
Linguistics, 

° * . - 
Close association oy allegiance of early linguists with Sanskrit, 

& 


It would be worth to study the absences or the terminological 
gaps. 


The absences may also be seen as silence that has been maintained 
to avoid the pitfalls generated by the modern theoretical commitments. 
For example, absence of Phoneme or morpheme may be thought 
arbitrary or mystical in the Sanskrit grammatical discourse, though 
one may be tempted to trace their seeds in the tradition, it could be 


edifying to see the absences positively, especially in the background 
of Whole Word Morphology or Substantivism. 


This paper would deal with the absence of phoneme in the 
tollowing Ways: 


In Linguistics: 
e Phoneme 
Genesis and genealogy of phoneme 
e = =Critique and status of phoneme 


In Panini: 


© Absence of conceptual space for phoneme 

© Keasons tor absence and alternative method to handle the 
descriptive facts handled by phoneme 

fo) 


Pros and cons of not having phoneme 


The major insights elaborated in the paper comprise: 


1. The scope for phonetics in Panini is limited to articulatory 


phonetics and that has been achieved by the sitras : sthane 
antaratamah and tulydsyaprayatnant savarnam, which might be 


supposing the discourse on phonetics in the preceding siksas. 


2. It is the place and manner of articulation that is central to the 
identity of the speech sounds in Panini. Also, it is the 
similarities (and not positively the differences) in the place 
and manner that are central to the abstraction and 
identification of the speech sounds. 

a 


While phoneme in modern Linguistics has to be established 
via morphosemantics, the idea of the constitutive speech sound 
(varna or aksara) in Sanskrit Vyakarana is based largely on the 
articulatory mechanism. 


A Note on Pronunciation of ST 
in OIA Language 


Goutam CHOUDHURY 


The Old Indo-Aryan (OIA), i.e. Sanskrit sounds are classifie:i in two 
ways — (i) according to quantity and (ii) according to quality. The 
first variety depends upon the time or duration taken for utterance 
of a letter. Thus the time in term of one mora (miatra) is reckoned for a 
short vowel (lirasva svara). The time of two moras is for a long vowel 
(dirgha svara). Similarly, the time of three moras is for an extra-long 
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vowel (pluta svara). This division of vowel sounds (1.c. Jirasca, direha 
and pluta) based on quantity is elaborately considered by the Sanskrit 
grammarians. Even the exact duration of utterance is also identified 
by them from the natural sources. It is found that the sound of a bird 
known as blue jay (i.e. casa) denotes one mora; that of a crow (i.e. 
vayasa) two moras and that of a peacock (i.e. sikhi) three rors. 


r 


The three letters Al, 2 and F are the long form of vowel sounds of 
4A, Sand 3 respectively. The pronunciation of the letter Z in the word 
like indmula is of one mora while the pronunciation of the letter @ in 
the word like /Svara is of two moras. Again, the pair of letters 3 and 3 
are pronounced in the same way of articulation. The only difference 
between these two letters in utterance is the duration or time, i.e. one 
mora or two moras. Similarly, the pronunciation of the letter 3 in the 
word like umesa is of one mora while the pronunciation of the letter G 
in the word like urubhanga is of two moras. Again, the pair of letters 3 
and % are pronounced in the same way of articulation. Here also, the 
only difference between these two letters lies in duration of utterance. 
Now, the pronunciation of the letter 4 in the word like aravinda is of 
one ora and the letter 4 in the word like dloka is of two moras. Here, 
the difference between these two letters 4 and 41 is not only of 
duration of utterance, but also of some other factors. It is noticed that 
the pairs of letters like § and 3:3 and @& beara difference in duration 
of pronunciation for being short and long forms of vowel sounds. 
Same is the case for the pair of vowels % (short vowel, e.g. pitr) and 
*# (long vowel, e.g. pitrnam But different is the case for the pair of 
vowels 3 anid 4. It is a Significant pair where both the letters are 
Pronounced in different ways. Even, in some places, a child ora young 
learner of the Sanskrit alphabet is taught to pronounce those pairs of 
vowel sounds like hrasva 3 and dirgha %; hrasva 3 and dirgha S; hrasva 
7% and dirgha %. This dirgha $ dirgha & and dirgha ® are conventional 
pronunciations of those vOwel sounds which are generally used by 
common people. But, nobody Says hrasva 3H and dirgha Al. If dirgha &, 
dirgha S, etc. can be Said, then the utterance of dirgha 3 could also 
have been there. But dirgha lis not seen in practice of utterance of 
alphabets by young learners. The reason for such difference is to be 
taken a note of. Whatever uniformity or difference in pronunciation 
of the pair 3 and 37 is observed in comparison with the other pairs of 


vowel sounds like 8 and 3; 3 and &: % and % is proposed to be 
highlighted in this paper. 


Phonetic Elements in the Vedanga Siksa 
DHARMAVIR and Punam JHA 


Accuracy of pronunciation as well as the purity of language was the 
main concern of the Indian grammarians from the very early stage. 
We have no visible proofs of it from the pre-vedic age. The Vedas are 
the oldest written records of the Indo-European race which we now 
possess. The Ryveda dedicates two entire hymns (X.71 and X.125) to 
speech. It also mentions three stages in the development of a language 
— Inarticulate speech, Primitive articulate speech and Language 
proper. 

The Vedas were preserved by oral tradition. As the spoken language 
of the period had advanced and left the idioms of the Vedas behind as 
a kind of antique but sacred utterances, it became difficult to preserve 
the proper pronunciation of the sacred hymns without laying down a 
certain number of rules regarding specific pronunciation and general 
phonetic specialities. Therefore, to preserve the phonetic peculiarities 
of the Vedas different Siksas as the Vedangas were composed. 

These Siksas are classified as — (1) The General Siksa — Paniniya 
Siksa; (2) The Siksas of the Reveda — (1) Svaravyanjana Siksa, (ii) 
Samanya Siksa; (3) The Siksas of the White ‘ajurveda — (i) Yajynavalkya 
Siksa, (ii) Vasisthi Siksa, (iii) Katyayani Siksa, (iv) Parasari Siksa, (v) 
Gautami Siksa, (vi) Mandavi Siksa, (vii) Amogha-Nandini Siksa, (viii) 
Madhyandini Siksa, (ix) Varnaratnadipika Siksa, (x) KeSavi Siksa; (4) 
The Siksas of the Black Yajurveda — (i) Carayaniya Siksa, (ii) Taittirtya 
Siksa, (iii) Bharadvaja Siksa, (iv) Vyasa Siksa, (v) Sambhu Siksa, 
(vi) Bodhayana Siksa, (vii) Valmiki Siksa, (viii) Harita Siksa, 
(ix) Sarvasammata Siksa, (x) Aranyaka Siksa, (xi) Siddhanta Siksa, 
(xii) Apisgali Siksa, (xiii) Kalanirnaya Siksa, (xiv) Pari Siksa; (5) The 
Siksas of the Samaveda — (i) Narada Siksa, (ii) Lomasi Siksa, 
(iii) Gautami Siksa; (6) The Siksa of the Atharvaveda — Manduki Siksa. 


Rules of pronunciation as depicted in the Vedanga Siksas 
prescribed for different branches of the Vedas are critically discussed 
in the paper. These mainly include: the Paniniya Siksa, dealing with 
systems of production of speech sounds and classification of sounds 
according to pitch, quantity, place of articulation, primary and 
secondary efforts, etc.; the Yajnavalkya Siksa, dealing with aspiration 
of plosive before fricative; the Madhyandini Siksa, dealing with 
distinction between velar and cerebral pronunciation; and the Kesavi 
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Siksa dealing with pronunciation of doubled consonants and are 


exhaustively explained in the paper. 


Adverbs in Sanskrit 
A Computational Overview 


Chinmay DHARURKAR, Tanuja AJOTIKAR, 
Chaitali DANGARIKAR and Malhar KULKARNI 


ate 


Several terms in the modern Linguistic terminology find no exact 


equivalents in Panini. The terms like morpheme, phoneme, phrase, 
head, adverb, noun, adjective and many more have no exact equivalents 


Lingu 


in Panini. This absence (or these absences) become important in the 
view of understanding development of technical terms in both, 
Paninian grammar and the modern Linguistics. It has a bearing on 
the epistemology of the two. 





It would be worth to start sorting out the exact intellectual 
developments in Sanskrit tradition and Linguistics in connection with 
the terms. If not to detail out on each and every term, this paper would 
attempt to figure out a coherent way in which the absences in Panini or 
many a time, perhaps, deliberate silences in Panini could be meaningfully 
made sense of. This sense-making effort would give us significant insights 
into knowledge-formation in the Paninian grammar and Linguistics. 





sanskrit adverbs need a distinct attention in this regard, as Panini’s 
grammar does not account for certain issues related to the adverbs in 
sanskrit. It would be interesting to see in this connection why Panini’s 
grammar lacks a distinct word-class of adverbs, what are the gaps 
created due to the non-availability of such a class, and how does 
Panini accommodate the adverbs in Sanskrit in his grammar, etc. 


Addressing these issues becomes significant in the light of the 
policies related to acceptable lexicalization of adverbs adopted in the 
lexicographical projects in the upcoming field of Computational 
Lexicography of Sanskrit. IIT Bombay is developing Sanskrit WordNet 


using expansion approach and we use insights gained from this project 
to address the above mentioned questions. 
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The Relation Between Sanskrit, Prakrta 
and the Language of Jaina Canon 
according to Hemacandra 


Andrea DROCCO 


Starting from the beginning of the first millennium and according to 
a particular kind of works, that is, Sanskrit works on poetics, Prakrta 
had to be learnt through formal instructions. Therefore, manuals of 
Prakrta grammar were periodically composed. In the opinion of 
Deshpande (1993b: 73-74) the fact that Prakrta grammars are included 
in and explained by Sanskrit works testifies (i) the situation in which 
Sanskrit and Prakrta coexisted, (ii) the kind of model by which Prakrta 
grammars are made. This model, describing Prakrta by means of 
successive degeneration of Sanskrit (Deshpande 1993b: 73), is the result 
of the fact (p. 74) that Sanskrit grammarians in ancient India believed, 
taught and grew up in the ideological framework that the Vedic 
scriptures and the Sanskrit language are eternal entities (pp. 53-54). As 
a consequence of and within this descriptive model Prakrta has no 
independent standing and its nature and origin is closely linked to the 
sanskrit language. It is interesting to point out that the notion of Sanskrit 
to be the prakrti, that is the ‘base’, is adopted also by Hemacandra. This 
seems to be very odd because the majority of Jaina authors (ee. 
Namisadhu or the poet Vakpati) consider Ardhamagadhi as the 
language of the gods and the original language from which all the 
other languages have sprung up, because the Mahavira is supposed to 
have preached in that language. Strangely, Hemacandra himself 
represents Ardhamagadhi as the source from which all other languages 
developed (Kavydnusasana 1-2). The main aim of this study is to examine 
the various positions of Hemacandra in his works, trying to show that 
they are only apparently conflicting positions. In particular, starting 
from the Prakrta section of the Siddhahemacandra, I will advance two 
hypotheses. As regards the first one Hemacandra does not consider 
Sanskrit as eternal, because in his erammar he does not say that Sanskrit 
is eternal, but only that Sanskrit is the base from which Prakrta is 
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derived. This process of derivation is not meant, by Hemacandra, as a 
process of ‘historical derivation’, but as a process of rueleetial 
derivation (cf. Kahrs 1992: 240), and thus is usetul only to “convert 
one variety (id est Sanskrit) into another (ad est Prakrta) according to the 
‘converting rules’ propounded for Prakrta yrammars. Concerning, the 
second hypothesis Hemacandra does not consider Ardhamagadhi as a 
Prakrta language. In fact he announces that tor Arsa, md est 
Ardhamagadhi, all the rules of his grammar are subject to exceptions. 
Also the Jaina Prakrta grammarian Trivikrama excludes Arsa trom his 
grammar, because it is of independent origin, ué est because it does not 
have Sanskrit as its source. Therefore Prakrta languages are only some 
specific varieties of the many Middle Indo-Aryan linguistic varieties, 
specific because, thanks to the converting rules described in the different 
Prakrta grammars, located and connected in the constant linguistic 
continuum of Sanskrit (cf. Kahrs 1992: 245). There are some other Middle 
Indo-Aryan linguistic varieties (id est Ardhamagadhi) which are not 
connected with Sanskrit and, for this reason, they are not Prakrta 
Varieties. 
References 
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Sphota in Computational Linguistics 
Athira JATHAVEDAN 


The theory of meanin 


8 is considered as an integral part of Vyakarana 
by Indian scholars f 


rom the ancient times. Though the subject is 


classical, the significance of Indian theories of meaning is brought to 
the limelight by the Western 


the twentieth century, 
been on the grammar i 
A major contribution j 
Raja. 


scholars, including De Saussure, only in 
In spite of this, the emphasis in linguistics has 
NM general and studies on the meaning are rare. 
n this field has been due to the late K. Kunjunni 


In India, the different Schools of thought have their own concepts 
of the meaning. Thus, Nyaya, Mimamsa, Vaisesika, Sarnkhya, etc. held 
different concepts on this Matter, each one having its own justification. 
These views are all akin to their basic philosophical outlook. Thus the 


Buddhist and Jainist theories have their religious outlooks in the back- 
ground. But the sphota theory of Bhartrhari cannot be included in any 
of these classes. It is considered as one of the most important 
contributions of India to the central problems of semantics. 


In this paper we discuss the sphota theory of primary meaning of 
words. Human beings have a special ability to retain sound within 
their memory for a short time after it has been heard. Though it is 
comparable to the ‘persistence of vision’ the time period will be longer 
In this case. Though Chafe points out that ‘this remarkable ability and 
its significance for language has been given little or no attention so far 
as | know’, we hold that this property is the basis of sphota siddhanta. 
Further this property of sound can be used in computational linguistics. 

Another aspect considered in this paper is language as a 
knowledge-based management system (KBMS). It is a computer-based 
system that manages the knowledge in a given domain or field of 
interest and exhibits reasoning power to the level of a human expert 
in this domain. The basic elements of KBMS are a symbolic 
representation of the concepts of the domain of interest and a set of 


basic operations on these representations. A natural language 1s an 
example of a symbolic representation scheme. And using this scheme 
knowledge has been represented over thousands of years. The 
application of KBMS in computational linguistics also will be discussed 
in this paper. 


Relevance of the Kriya Samuddesa 
Amarjee JHA 


Kriya is one of the most important elements in every language. From 
the ancient grammarians (like Panini, Patanjali, Katyayana) to the 
modern linguists. Each and evey scholar has discussed kriya by different 
names like akhydta, root, verb, action, etc. Among them Acarya 
Bhartrhari has established kriya as sadhya and assumed that kriyd is 
also the power of Brahma. Acarya Bhartrhari has discussed both types 
of kriya finished (siddham) and unfinished (asiddham) as well as their 
sequences in which past, future and present, all the three forms of 
kriya have been included by him. 


On the other hand many linguists have also discussed many 
dimensions like tenses, aspects, moods, etc. in morphological, 
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syntactical and philosophical point of view. 

The paper will focus on the relevance of Ariwi in the light of 
Bhartrhari’s Kriya Samuddesa and modern linguists. It wall also compare 
and draw a conclusion about kriyd. 


Knowledge Base for Sanskrit-Hindi Machine 
Translation Divergences 


Diwakar MANI & Girish Nath JHA 


A rich source of knowledge which accumulated for thousands of years 
in India is available in the Sanskrit language. This knowledge source 
can be accessed by the masses through translation of the texts from 
Sanskrit to other languages. Development of a machine-translation 
system can provide faster and easier solutions to this important task. 


Hindi is the official language of India and also the lingua-franca of 
a vast population of India. Translating resources of Sanskrit to Hindi 
is considered to be an essential goal of scholarship. Translation process 
in fact can be made easy with the help of a ‘Machine-Aided Translation 
(MAT) system’ or ‘Machine Translation (MT) system.’ 


It is difficult to obtain correct machine-translation not only in 
sanskrit-Hindi language pair but also in any MT system without 
identifying the nature of translation divergence. There are many cases, 
in which natural translation from one language to another results in a 
very different form from the original. This is called translation divergence 
(B. Dorr, 1994), and has been studied by many computational linguists. 
Divergence occurs due to some inherent incompatibility between the 
two languages being translated. Here, the same information is conveyed 
in both source and target texts, but the structures of the sentences are 
different Overcoming translation mismatches. For example, /iarir 
vaikuntha adhisete of Sanskrit (SL) can be translated in English (TL1) as 
‘Hari lies down in Vaikunth’ and in Hindi (TL2) as hari vaikuntha me Sayana 
karate hai. Here, object NP in SL is in the accusative case while object NP 
in I'L1 and TL2 is in the locative case. Let us see another example, ahari 
pipathisami (SL) can be translated in TL1 as ‘J want to read’ and in TL2 as 
mat pathan cahata hit. Here, the divergence results when one word in SL 
is translated by two words in English and Hindi. 


To see several examples in English-Spanish and English-German 
translations, Bonnie Dorr! (1994) has identified seven classes of 


translation divergences. These classes are: Thematic, Promotional, 
Demotional, Structural, Conflational, Categorical and Lexical divergences. 
Although there are some other divergence patterns found in the specific 
language pairs like, Sanskrit-Hindi (Goyal et al., 2009).* 

This work will attempt to find different kinds of divergence 
between a language pair and to enlist and describe them. Also there 
will be a conscious search for some new kinds of divergences in this 


language pair than those found by previous researchers. 
Notes 


lL. B. Dorr, 1994, ‘Machine Translation Divergences: A Formal Description 
and Proposed Solution’. http://www .aclweb.org /anthology /J/J94/ 
J94-4004. pdf. 
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Arthanirdesa 
A Way of Justification in Paninian Grammar 


Gopabandhu MISHRA 


The Mahabhasya (Mbh) has shown many ways in order to justify the 
application of Payinian Siitras (P.) and Varttikas, such as jfapana 
(suggestion), Nyaya (rational view), etc. Arthanirdesa may be counted 
as one of such ways. It may be translated as ‘need or essentiality of 
the meaning or context’. In order to justify the masculine gender and 
the singular number of the word tasya in tasyapatyam (P. 4.1.92) the 
Mbh says that with regard to arthanirdesa (the essentiality of the meaning 
or context) in taddhita, both the gender and the number mentioned in 
the Sutras therein are immaterial (atantra). Hence, fasya here is capable 
to mean fasydm in feminine and tesam in plural too. 


This arthanirdesa may be of many kinds, such as (i) arthaya nirdesalt 
(essential meaning drawn for the meaning or the context) and 
(ii) arthena nirdegah (an essential conclusion drawn out of the meaning 
or the context of the rule). The example of fasyapatyaim (cited above) 
may represent the first kind of arthanirdesa. Khatvariidhah jalmah may 
be cited for the second kind. Here the compound is made by the rule 
khatva ksepe (P. 2.1.26). This rule comes under the authority of vibhasa 
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(P. 2.1.11) which makes a compound optional. But the meaning or the 
ee of the rule is making this compound viutya (Compulsory). It is 
because this compounded word only is capable of meaning ksepa 
(censure or blame), whereas the optional part of its constituent sentence 
khatvam artidhah (lying on a bed) is not capable to mean a ‘censure’, 
but to mean only a person lying on a bed. Thus, the meaning or the 
context of the rule is causing here this sort of conclusion which 
prohibits the use of this sentence for the purpose. 

This paper is intended to deal with some aspects of the arthanirdesa, 
a very special and useful way of justifving some of the rules and their 
applications in the system of Paninian grammar. 


Accent Application to the Prefixes and 
Particles Used in the Veda 


A Critical Observation 
Manoj Kumar MISHRA 


The Vedic language is very peculiar and unmatched on account of its 
well-arranged accent system. These accents are attributed to the 
vowels. The number of accents applied to the Vedic words is basically 
three, viz. udatta (rising tone), anudatta (falling tone) and svarita 
(circumflex). Sanskrit language (Vedic and classical both) consists of 
four folds of the words, namely nama (nominal forms), akhyata (verbal 
forms), upasarga (prefixes) and nipata (particles). Particles fall under 
the domain of indeclinable also (Pa. 1.1.37). 


According to Yaska and R. Pra. (12.20) prefixes enlighten or denote 
the meaning of nama and akhyata having been added to these, whereas 
Panini opines that prefixes are added only to verbs. It is expounded 
by Yaska that the particles comprise a variety of senses (Niru. 1.4). 
The notion of Yaska has been corroborated by Saunaka (R. Pra. 12.26) 
and to some extent by the grammarians also (Pa. 1.4. 57). Though 
Panini has propounded only two folds of words, inflected sup and 
conjugated — tin (Pa. 1.4. 14), yet the commentators beginning from 
Patanjali himself have Proven upasargas and nipdtas too within the 
periphery of two folds of Panini. There is a very dim and slim 
difference between suffixes and particles. So, I am taking both the 
upasargas and nipatas altogether for the sake of dealing with the subject. 
Prefixes and particles hold a pivotal role in language-structure, hence 


proper heed has been paid to their accentuation in the Grammar- 
tradition of India. 

Generally, rising tone is applied to the initial syllable of the particle 
Quipata adyudattah, PS. 4.80) and the same treatment regarding accent 
is given to prefixes also excepting abhi (PS. 4.81, R. Pra. 12.22-24). 
According to Va. Pra (2.16) fourteen particles are accented with falling 
tone, the view which is also feasible to PS. 4.84 (cQdayo nudattah). We 


meet a great number of irregularities with regard to application of 


accents to these analogoues to that of other folds of words. An earnest 
endeavour to analyse and observe complicated and diversified 
occurrence of accentuation of prefixes and particles is made in the 
present paper. 


Modern Lexicography in Sanskrit vis-a-vis 
Anundoram Borooah’s The Practical English 
Sanskrit Dictionary 


Mandakinti MOHANTA 


Lexicography being an important part of scientific literature deals 
with the theories and practices of compiling dictionaries. The beginning 
of Indian lexicography can be traced back to the Vedic Nighantus. 
Lexicography in India developed under the shelter of grammatical 
literature to which belong the Dhatupatha, Unadipatha, Ganapatha 
and Linganupatha. These constitute the transition to lexicography. 
The main objective of the compilation of dictionaries was to help the 
ornate poets, the ancient Sanskrit poets opine. It is to be notified here 
that the compilation of dictionaries is indeed a troublesome task. The 
study of dictionaries spared the poets of undertaking hard labour of 
studying other sciences. 


The oldest specimens of dictionaries are contained in eight leaves 
of Weber Manuscript from Central Asia. They are so called because 
this bundle of leaves was purchased by the Missionary F. Weber in 
Ladakh. Further we know about a number of other dictionaries. In 
the modern era also dictionaries are being compiled in Sanskrit. The 
English Sanskrit Dictionary by Monier-Williams is in the first position 
in this regard. Secondly, Anundoram Borooah, the world famous 
Sanskrit scholar, paved a way for the study of lexicography with his 
contributions in the form of the editions of the Namalifnganusasana the 
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Nanarthasameraha and the Practical English Sanskrit Dictionary. Here, in 
this paper, an attempt would be made to throw some light on the 
Practical English Sanskrit Dictionary of Borooah in the context of modern 


lexicography. 


‘Aspect’ in Sanskrit 
Dipankar MUKHOPADHYAY 


‘Aspect’ is a recent study in linguistics. Brugmann of course studied 
the Sanskrit verbal system aspectually, but he did not positively use 
the term aspect in his book. The German word ‘Aktionsart’, which is 
normally translated as aspect is one of the dominant features in verbal 
system. But the Sanskrit has predominantly got aspect in its verbal 
system. Aspectually, three stem systems, if not four, have been accepted 
in the Sanskrit verba] system. These stem-systems are (i) Present stem- 
system (as represented by /at in Sanskrit), (ii) Aorist stem-system (as 
represented by lun), (iii) Perfect stem-system (as represented by lif). 
Those who accept ‘future stem-system’, they consider /rt and /rri as 
belonging to this stem-system. In each stem-system, there are tenses 
(present, past and future), and moods (indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative, conditional, benedictive and injunctive). In the case of future 
stem-system, all these tenses and moods are not found. All these stem- 
systems have infinitive, participle and gerund. 


The present stem-system conveys the idea of action which is going 
on that is not complete, therefore, programming. But, the aorist stem- 
System indicates the action in its completed form, i.e. we are here 
concerned whether the action is finished either at a certain point or 
instantly. The perfect stem-system normally means the state of an 
SCHON OF the change of situation fond ord inte another. Accordingly, 
the stems of each stem-system are different. Say, for example, in all 
moods and tenses of the Present stem, the root bhava is found; whereas 
the root bhai is found in the aorist stem. In the perfect stem, the root is 
reduplicated and therefore, babhii is the stem of the bha. And, when 
we analyse the meaning of an aspect, two things are necessary — one 
is the ‘tense’, which indicates only the time of action and second is 
the ‘aspect’, which indicates the manner of action; so when we analyse 
a verbal form, two things are found simultaneously. For example, 
when we say, $4 raja abhavat, it means he was a king (and continued to 
be a king for sometime). The base abhavat indicates its continuity 


because it is formed from a present stem base. But in the case of sa raja 
abhit, the meaning is that he was a king and that is all as far as our 
information goes. We are not concerned, whether he continued his 
kingship for sometime or not as the base biiti indicates. In the case of 
sa raja bahhtva, meaning he has become a king, the change of state of 
his becoming a king and base babhii indicates that. Although, aspectually 
each stem has many other aspectual meanings also, but for the sake of 
understanding these three base-forms of verbal svstem, three different 
basic meanings are indicated. Examples like this can be given in other 
cases also. 


Sanskrit and Modern Indian Languages 


Satya Pal NAKANG 


Emotionally we, the Sanskritists say that Sanskrit is the mother of 
most of the Indo-European languages in general and Indian languages 
in particular. There is no doubt that in Indian languages besides the 
local words, Sanskrit words (tatsama) have also entered in bulk. Similar 
is the case with tadbhava. But it is not essential that tadbhava words are 
drawn from Sanskrit in full. They may have their origin in regional 
languages and were Sanskritized also. Local words have been accepted 
in Sanskrit from the kingship of the foreign origin and became a part 
and parcel of Sanskrit. Foreign inscriptions are evidence to that. 


In order to prove that the words have been borrowed from 
Sanskrit, besides the tatsama and tadbhava, we have to observe their 
accent and syntax which are done less both in Sanskrit and MIL. It is 
difficult to establish their relation to MIL through the Vedic accent 
which is different in various recensions and is related to various 
regions. The classical Sanskrit does not preserve the accent like that 
of the Vedic although with the applications of the anubandhas of 
Paninian system it can be restored. It is possible to some extent in the 
age of computer. Similar is the case with MIL which is read less with 
regard to accent. A number of scholars are trying to prepare the charts 
manually or with computer. Definite conclusions are not still available 
in toto. 


Similar is the case with syntax. Sanskrit and MIL in most of the 
cases differ due to flexible nature of Sanskrit syntax and static nature 
of most of the MIL which change their meaning with the change of 


position. 
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The evidence of impact of Sanskrit on MII. in tull tails due to 
borrowings of the words from various regions and times to and fa. 
It requires further investigation for reaching the detinite conclusion 
of impacts not to speak of the relationship of motherhood and 
daughterhood. To showcase the varieties of the borrowings and non- 
borrowings, I have relied upon the magntin opus ot the collection of 
words by Turner available online. Turner has not only collected the 
regional words but also the variety of opinions of scholars on the 
words and subject. Like the earlier scholars, | have also selected at 
random a few essential words and their phonetic and semantic shades 
given by Turner. The selection of words and classification ina particular 
mode is my attempt. These words are essential words for social 
relations and general activities of the day-to-day life. A number of 
words in other regional languages are also available which were not 
enlisted by Turner. In various languages new words were also 
emerging both for life and social relations. A few roots are also 
considered for this analysis that are essential in day-to-day life. Even 
the essential words of pronouns of asmad and yusmad which have a 


variety of forms in Sanskrit and are missing or limited in MIL are 
relevant for the analysis. 


Through this analysis with limited material as given in the 
dictionary of Turner, I come to the conclusion that all the MIL were 
flourishing independently In various regions along with Sanskrit. It 
1S Not necessary that they had been posing Sanskrit on them and 
Sanskrit was forcing its influence on these languages. Mainly this paper 
deals with MIL of the Northern India. 


Single Undifferentiated Number 
G. Gayathri PREETHA 


Bhartrhari in the Vrttisamuddeéa section of his work, the Vakyapadiya 
discusses elaborately the nature of number in derivational processes. 
He asks the most pertinent question. During derivation how is the 


number of a complex form arrived at? For, it is known that a 
compound does not reflect ny 


mber after the process of integration 
(vrtti) or derivation. 


My paper discusses the phenomenon of abhedaikatvasanikhya or 
single undifferentiated number in compound words during compound 
word formation. Bhartrhari is not of one single opinion but offers 


many opinions on the way in which a compound word (samdsa) exhibits 
abhedaikatvasanikhya. This paper also discusses the process of integration 
and the subsequent means by which number is dealt with in the Sastras, 
in their discussion of orttt. 

When a compound is formed the differentiation in numbers 
disappears. Single integrated meaning or ekarthibhiiva ensures that the 
number of the compound is not expressed but merely indicated. 
According to the tripratipadikartha view where the meaning of the stem 
is the triad (frika) of jati, vyaktt and linga the suffix is expressive (vacaka) 
of number. According to the view that the stem denotes five things 
(panicaka), namely jati, vyakti, linga, sankhya@ and karaka, the suffix is 
only indicative (dyotaka) of number. 

In sentences like ra@jfiah purusah, rajnam purusal the case-ending of 
the first word expresses a particular number. In the sentence of the 
above compounds, the first member would have the corresponding 
case affix. But elision is taught by A2.1.71. 

When this elision happens the secondary constituent gets mixed 
with the primary constituent and the particular number disappears. 
Therefore the case-ending expressive of the number also disappears. 
This is the principal difference between a compound and a sentence. 


In a sentence a particular number is understood, whereas 1n a 
compound it is not. 


There are many views on the nature of the particular number. 
Some hold the view that the secondary constituent does not express a 
particular number others hold a different view. 


These views are discussed in this paper with particular stress on 
Bhartrhari and Helaraja’s views on abhedaikatvasamkhya or single 
undifferentiated number. 


The Indivisibility Thesis (Akhandapaksavada) 
as Expounded in Bhartrhari's 
Philosophy of Grammar 


Rohana SENEVIRATNE 


The literature in English hitherto on Bhartrhari’s philosophy of 
grammar has diversely highlighted his concerns about the unity of 
the language in practice but very few works have focused on the 
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indivisibility thesis itself along with its pragmatic import. Even the 
works dealing with some specific dimensions of the indivisibility thesis, 
for example, the sphota, have tangentially examined or entirely forgone 
the linguistic and semantic theories in the Vakyvakanda, the second 
book of the Vakyapadiya, as their prominent interest. [Phe present study 
attempts to examine the Vakyakanda in full for the tirst time so that 
we could read the indivisibility thesis morc comprehensively and 
thereby develop stronger links between it and Bhartrhari’s linguistic 
monism. It also reconsiders and refines several positions of Bhartrhari 
that have so far been either understudied or Vagucly interpreted. 


The findings of this study illuminate several compelling aspects 
of Bhartrhari’s philosophy that may also pave the way for further 
research on them with more intelligibility. Any linguistic, semantic or 
theosophical approach to Bhartrharian theories requires a thorough 
understanding of their distinctive theoretical boundaries before 
subjecting them to analysis. His perspectivist stance on the conceptual 
schemes such as §rammar, sentence, meaning and the Reality in 
particular and on the language in general avers that they cannot and 
must not entirely be identified with our present understanding thereof. 
The most fundamental claim is that the relation between the sabda 
and the artha cannot be treated as inseparably fused and the wvakya as 
an indivisible semantic whole unless sabda is not read as the 
linguisticality or our innate linguistic capacity. In consequence, the 
sabdartha-sambandha must be the relation between our capability to 
describe ‘Our world’ linguistically and what is ‘comprehended’ when 
doing so. It has thus been Bhartrhari’s strong position as a pragmaticist 
rather than another non-dualist that rejects the compositionalists’ and 
the pluralists’ attempts to defend the primacy of the word and the 
word-meaning. His arguments in favour of the indivisibility thesis 
are empowered more defensibly by his impartial approach to 
pragmaticity than by his devotion to the Advaita Vedanta philosophy. 
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Nomenclature in the Metalanguage of Panini 
Satyapal SINGH 


Creating the Sanskrit Grammar Panini has used sfitra style and 
developed a new artificia] language, for the purpose of precision, 
accuracy and economy of expression to analyse the Sanskrit language, 
called metalanguage. This metalanguage of Panini looks like Sanskrit 


language, because Sanskrit has been used as its base language by 
Panini. He has used elements of the Sanskrit language, i.e. phonetics, 
phonology, affixes, verbs, nomenclature, case-endings, etc. assigning 
them some different import or meaning. He also developed and 
applied some new techniques and terminology which are useful for 
his grammar only, e.g. pratyahdra (abbreviations), paribhasd siitra 
(metarules) parvatrasiddha, adbhiyasiddna, tt, ghu, gha, bha, it, ete. 

In this article only one aspect, namely nomenclature (sartjfid@) in 
the metalanguage of Panini is proposed to be discussed. 

The brief summary or outline of the article follows: 

(1) Definition of metalanguage. 


Gi) Why Panini created the artificial language, 1.e. metalanguage, 
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and how is it different from Sanskrit language? 


Gu) A brief introduction to the various aspects of Paninian 
metalanguage. 





(iv) The need or purpose of nomenclature or sarijna sabda, such as: 
brevity (la@ghava), to differentiate things with others 
(vydvartana), practical use (vyavaliara), ete. 

(v) (a) The nomenclature borrowed from his predecessor 


grammarians which is not defined by Panin1. 


(b) The nomenclature borrowed from his predecessors but 
redefined by Panini. 


(c) The nomenclature crated and defined by Panini himself. 


(d) The nomenclature picked from the Sanskrit language but 
assigned a different import or meaning, e.g. nadi (yu 
stryakhyau nadi), orddhi (vrddhiradaic), guna (adengunalr), etc. 


(vi) Categorization of nomenclature on the basis of import, 
meaning or referent. 


The nomenclature (saritjfa Sabda) denoting or referring to a — 
(a) Letter (varna), e.g. aprkta, guna, vrddhi, etc. 
(b) Word (sabda), e.g. dhatu, abhydasa, nipata, etc. 


(c) Concept (artha) or omition or elision, e.g. vibhasa, lopa, luk, 
slu, etc. 


(d) Group of letters, e.g. sarityoga, ti, etc. 


(e) Group of words, e.g. saimdsa, abhyasta, etc. 
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(vii) The nature of nomenclature — 
(a) Universal (sdrvatrika) or sectorial (ehkades:) 


(viii) Conclusion. 


A New Model of Panini’s Astadhyayi in 
Teaching Methodology of Sanskrit Grammar 


SONTYA 


The sequence of the siitras in Astadhyayi proves it as one of the most 
mature and authentic works among all other works of the Sanskrit 
grammar. But nowadays, the logical form of Astadhyayi is not used in 
any teaching methodology of Sanskrit grammar. Because of its big 
structure, a long time is required to study all those, which is not 
possible at present. 


So, for the sake of simplicity and shortening of Astddhydyi, in the 
medieval period many works like Siddhdanta-Kaumudi and Laghu 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi, etc. are done. But in all those works the sequence 
of siitras is disturbed which is necessary in making the meaning of a 
sutra. Therefore, the meaning of the sfifras is to be crammed illogically. 


AS a result of this the teaching of the Sanskrit became more 
complicated. 


‘80 anew model of Astadhyayi is needed in teaching methodology 
Which is shorter in size but able to explain all the contents of grammar 
and also works as a bridge between Astadhyayi and Lagu Siddhanta- 
Kaumudi. The teaching methodology of Astadhyayi may also sustain it. 


Astadhyayi is a framework of stitras which has eight chapters and 
four quarters in each chapter. Then it seems that this frame is fitted 
with the basic (utsarga) sitras. Then they are interconnected with each 
other. After that exceptions are entered in the structure (3,996 siltras 
are ther e in Astadhyayi, but more than a thousand are exceptions. Those 
exceptions form a major portion of Astaddhyayi). There are also sitras 
made for a single word, nipata stitras, only historically important siitras, 
etc. which have very less relevance. So all these secondary siifras can 


be detected and removed so that the main structure may remain 
unaffected. 


An effort is made in this research paper to form/present a new 
model of Astadhyayi which has the structure of Astadhyayi, all the basic 


<> 


characteristics of Astadhydyi but is smaller in size. Sanskrit grammar 
can be understood easily and authentically by this model. In this model 
there are about 1,600 si@fras in which all 1,280 stras of Laghu Siddhanta- 
KRaumrud? are included. This model is discussed in detail according to 
the sequence of the chapters of Asfa@diyayi, in this research paper. 
Also an easier teaching method of Sanskrit grammar is presented on 


the basis of this new model. 


Sanskrit and Hindi 
Computational Case Mapping 


Mamta TRIPATHI and Mukesh Kumar MISHRA 


In this age of globalization and technology, machine translation is 
very important for the dissemination of knowledge and information. 
With regard to machine translation between a pair of languages 
especially from a language like Sanskrit which is heavily inflected, 
case plays a very important role. 

This paper describes Karaka (case) Theory with respect to Sanskrit 
and Hindi as well as the Computational mapping of Sanskrit ka@raka 
(case) to Hindi. We are also focussing on the problem of Sanskrit and 
Hindi Computational case-marking. 

Sanskrit is a free word order language. The syntactic units have 
vibhakti information for mapping to the syntactico-semantic relations. 
The most important insight regarding the karaka-vibhakti mapping is 
that it depends on the verb and its tense aspect modality label. Sanskrit 
has six cases, while Hindi has two more cases — sambandha (genitive), 
and sambodhana (vocative). According to Sanskrit erammarians 
sambandha case is not a case as it does not have any relation with 
verbs. Sambodhana (vocative) case is a form of karta (agentive) case 
and so it is not a separate case in Sanskrit. But in Hindi both of these 
are accepted as cases. Hindi has a genuine case system represented 
by the direct, oblique and vocative inflected forms of nouns. Hindi is 
also relatively a free word order language. 


This paper includes: 


1. Introduction — General introduction about cases. 


2. What is a case? 


3. Case in Sanskrit. 
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4. Case in Hindi. 

5. Computational mapping between Sanskrit and Hindi cases. 
6. Problems in Computational case-markiny. 

7. Conclusion. 
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Philosophical Aspects of Bhakti in the Mahabharata 


Vishwa ADLURI 


This paper discusses the role of bhakt: in the Naradiuaantiiad, a hapter from 
the Moksadharmaparvan which occurs in the Santiparsy an, the twelfth 
book of the Mahdbhdrata. Like the Bhagacad-Gita, the Nurdwantiaa contains 
18 chapters (ch. 321-39), and, like that text, it articulates a complex 
philosophical project combining ontology with a vision of Visnu’s cosmic 
manifestation. I argue that the Nardayaniya is the key to understanding 
the philosophical significance of bhakti. This text provides vital clues 
that link bhakti, on the one hand, with ontology, and, on the other, with 
iconography and religious practice. These latter are precisely the aspects 
that come to dominate later Puranic texts. 

As Hiltebeitel notes in a recent article, the Narayaniya has long 
been held to be ‘the axiomatic interpolation’ (2011: 192). Oberlies, for 
example, argues that the Narayaniya is a late interpolation introduced 
into the text by the ‘Narayana sect’ for propagandistic purposes (1997). 
These speculations are not necessary to explain the Nardyaniya because 
the text itself provides context, rationale, and analysis for explaining 
bhakti. Furthermore, these speculations do not fit with the evidence 
of the Narayaniya itself, where bhakti is introduced as a solution to an 
ontological problem, as I will show. Bhakti is not introduced into the 
text as a fait accompli. Rather, it is deeply integrated into the overall 
argumreni of the text as we have it in the Critical Edition. Setting 
aside circular and self-confirming models of textual evolution, I will 
examine the function of bhakti in resolving two of the central 
philosophical problems in the Mahabharata: (i) the problem of how the 
tt became Many, and (ii) the problem of how this One Being can be 
seen’. 

| ams lexical] analysis of terms for ‘seeing’ reveals the tremendous 
orenubicancs Of this concept in the Na@rayaniya, as Schreiner (1999) already 
saw. Schreiner’s analysis, however, fails to address the philosophical 
problem of seeing the One. Thus, he argues that the difficulty is only 
apparent and constructed so as to mediate between a conception of 
transcendence borrowed from Samkhya-Yoga and the conception of 
lmmanence propagated by the Narayana sect. In contrast, I will show 
how the philosophical Problem of seeing the One Being is key to 
understanding bhakti. I will develop this thesis via a discussion of the 
dyadic beings Narada encounters on Svetadvipa, who, I argue, provide 
a bridge between the One and the many. Indeed, it is here, in the 


philosophy of the indeterminate dyad, that one must look for the 
origins of bhakti as an ontological concept. The ontological status of 
bhakti is also supported by the pervasive textual elements: Vyasa and 
Vasudeva. Vyasa divides the Veda into four betore composing the 
Mahabharata; Vasudeva divides himself into the four vyihas to make 
cosmology possible. Such parallels in the text support my claim. 
Grammatically, as well, the roots of Vyasa, vytiha, and bhakti all mean 
the same: to divide and to apportion. 

Finally, 1] will also show that the richness of the analysis of bhakti 
in the Narayaniya can neither be reduced to bhakti as a phenomenon 
within popular Hinduism nor to a mere instrument in the service of a 
monistic ontology. The Nara@yaniya stands conceptually prior to these 
two manifestations of bhakti. 


The Parasurama Legend in Historical Research 


Joydeep BAGCHEE 


This paper applies a twofold approach to the study of ParaSurama in 
the Mahabharata: (i) a critique of the ‘Brahmane und Krieger’ hypothesis, 
based upon recent scholarship on the history of German Indology; 
and (ii) a renewed consideration of the structure text within the 
fourfold structure of pravrtti: rana, yajfa, genealogy, and cosmology. 
In both aspects of my analysis, | draw on Adluri’s research and 
demonstrate how it contributes to a richer understanding of the 
Parasurama motif in the Mahabharata. 


In his book on Paragurama (Parasurdma: Brahmane und Krieger), 
Adalbert Gail attempts to arrive at some conclusions regarding the 
myth of ParaSurama in the epics and the Puranas. Following Paul 
Hacker, Gail collectively terms these works ‘anonymous Sanskrit 
literature’ and argues that ‘the text-historical method developed by 
Kirfel and Hacker ... has proven itself to be the sole legitimate 
approach to researching’ such literature (1977: xi). 


In this paper, I examine the ParaSurama literature from the 
perspective of text-historical methods, considering not only the 
perspectival distortions this myth undergoes but also the limitations 
of historical research when dealing with mythic literature in general. 
I argue that neither its ‘anonymous’ character nor the fact that this 
literature has ‘evolved historically’ (Hacker 1961) ought to be primary 
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tO: Our interpretation of this literature. In fact, Hacker’s own work 
must be examined in the context of his theological prejudices arising 
from debates internal to German Protestantism. 


I will show how the textual approach fails to account for crucial 
aspects of the ParaSurdma narrative such as its placement at the 
beginning of the Parvasariigrahaparvan, its connection with the corpus 
of Bhargava legends in the Paulomaparvan, and its relation to the epic’s 
central theme of ‘becoming’ in its twofold aspect of srsfi and laya or 
creation and destruction. Finally, I will show how the ‘structuralist 
method’, although often criticized, provides a meaningful alternative 
to the dogmas of text-historicism. I will draw here especially on 
contemporary Mahabharata scholarship, including the work of 
Biardeau, Hiltebeitel, and Adluri. My paper supports the latter's 
finding that the ParaSurama legend constitutes part of the hermeneutic 
apparatus of the Adiparvan, and hence cannot be read either as a 
historical or an ideological narrative. ParaSurama is not a ‘Brahmane 
und Krieger’ as Gail suggests, but embodies the fourfold structure of 
war, sacrifice, genealogy, and cosmology. 


The Meaning(s) of the Word Buddha 
in the Mahabharata 


Greg BAILEY 


~ continues a series of papers on intertextual connections between 
a (mainly Pali) texts and the Mahabharata. To date these have 
ocused on specific passages where literal correspondences are very 


obvious. This paper shifts to an examination of concepts that may 
reflect intertextual tendencies. 


The significance of the past passive participle buddha is obvious in 
both the Hindu and the Buddhist texts, where it has acquired different 
meanings. It is likely that since in the early Buddhist literature it 
uekly became an epithet of Gautama, its meaning may have been 
limited to one who has achieved the kind of enlightenment associated 
with Gautama and other mythical Buddhas mentioned in the Pali 
Canon. However, the same cannot be said for its occurrences in the 
Mahabharata, where its usages seem much richer. Although the word 
buddha attracts some modifying prefixes in the Pali Canon and 
especially in the early Mahayana literature, the resulting developments 
are not as rich as those in the Mahabharata. 


Accordingly, the aim of the present paper is to present the evidence 
for the use of buddha in the Mbh and to classifv the usages according 
to meaning, where this can easily be determined, and the modifications 
caused by the use of prefixes. Particular attention will be paid to 
occurrences of (a)pratibuddha and occurrences of buddha followed by 
ret. 


Was Draupadi Ever Disrobed? 


Pradip BHATTACHARYA 


The dice game in the Sabha-Parva of the Mahabharata is stamped 
indelibly on epic tradition not so much because Sakuni cheated the 
Pandavas out of their kingdom but more so because of a horripilating 
incident that remains unique in literature: their common wife, queen 
Draupadi, being dragged into public view under Duryodhana’s orders 
and sought to be stripped at Karna’s behest. From this predicament 
she is saved when Krsna covers her with an unending stream of cloth. 


This is an important issue because the Critical Edition rejects the 
celebrated passage as an interpolation, the editor, F. Edgerton, feeling 
that ‘cosmic justice’ is implied. The original, as presented here, has 
neither any prayer by Draupadi to Krsna, nor any explanation of the 
miraculous replacement of garments endlessly. 

The question is whether the attempt to disrobe Draupadi itself 
formed part of the original text. The paper examines the internal 
evidence in the Mahabharata and the Puranas and early Sanskrit drama 
to show that the episode was a later addition. 


Dasyus in the Mahabharata 
Adam BOWLES 


The current paper is the first contribution to a research project that I 
have been thinking about for some time. This project aims to analyse 
how tropes of domination and inclusion are woven through the 


Mahabharata with a view to dissecting its representation of two broad 
themes: 


1. The social and political domination reflected implicitly in the 
hegemonic project of the Brahmanic ideology of the 
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Mahabharata and explicitly in the narrative of the great war of 
the Bharatas; 

2. The inclusiveness implicit and explicit in the networks of 
alliances between the geographically diverse participants in 
the war, and the role played by minor characters and marginal 
social groups, in particular their interactions with the geo- 
political ‘centre’ as articulated through the key teuding Bharata 


clans of the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 


The present paper addresses these concerns in relation to the 
Mahabharata’s representation of those people it refers to as dasyu. A 
key objective will be to come to a clearer understanding of how this 
term is used in the Mahabharata. In addition, given that initial 
indications are that dasyus are typically viewed as existing on the 
margins of the civilisational ideals broadly promoted in the 
Mahabharata, how are those people referred to as dasyu incorporated 
into or excluded from broader political and cultural configurations? 
What conditions their inclusion or exclusion? 


Trisanku, Harigscandra, and the Rajasuya 
Simon BRODBECK 


In Janamejaya’s ancestry as narrated in the Adiparvan of the 
Mahabharata, all those who are said to have performed the rajastiya 
(Reepu, Bharata, Suhotra, and Yudhisthira) are associated with junior- 
branch lineal takeovers. And Harigcandra is featured repeatedly as a 
paradigmatic rajasitya performer in the Sabhaparvan and more widely 
in the Mahabharata. This paper takes it as an initial working assumption 
that the ancestral] meaning of the rdjastiya suggested by the Adiparvan 
peilealogy might also be applicable outside Janamejaya’s ancestry, 
and it seeks to Justify this assumption in the case of Hari§candra. 


a Story of Hari$candra in the Aitareya Brahmana is reviewed. 
Observing that in the Harivamga Hariécandra’s father is (Satyavrata) 
Trisanku, the paper then turns to the stories of Satyavrata/Trisanku 
as presented in the Ramayana and Harivarga. It is proposed that when 
Harivamsa 9.89-90 narrates that Satyavrata snatched a woman already 
betrothed to another — and that this is the reason for his subsequent 
disgrace and banishment — the woman in question should be read as 
the paradigmatic ancient Indian wife of the king, namely the earth, 


and the ‘another’ should be read as Satvavrata’s somehow incompetent 
elder brother. 

The ensuing scenario, as the texts present it, is interpreted with 
the aid of papers written by Pargiter nearly a century ago. Vasistha, 
the purohita, is a stickler for primogeniture, and proposes to run the 
show until the incompetent king has a son (Harivaritsa 10.12; this instinct 
explains the resistance to TriSanku in the Ra@mdayana account). But the 
result of this paradharma is drought, which sets in and is only brought 
to an end as Satyavrata/Trisanku gains his boon from Visvamitra 
and returns, to be installed ‘in Vasistha’s kingdom and in that of the 
winking celestials’ (Harivarisa 10.20, mirroring his achievement at 
Ramayana 1.59.15-32 and also Hariscandra’s achievement at Mahabharata 
2.11.43-67 and 18.3.24-25). 

Thereafter, there is implied competition between Trisanku’s elder 
brother’s descendant and Hariscandra’s son Rohita, with Vasistha 
favouring the former — but the latter is the son of the presiding king. 
As Pargiter discerned, there are forces at the court that would want 
Rohita to be either iteratively absent or dead; but by substituting an 
unrelated victim in his stead, Rohita defuses the affair to his own and 
his father’s and grandfather’s advantage, and this, finally, 1s 
Hariscandra’s ra@jastiya, when Rohita is accepted as the king-in-waiting 
— a move which puts paid to the senior branch for good, and which 
then retrospectively explains Triganku’s celestial achievement, as well 
as the fact that the senior branch is brushed under the carpet. 

In conclusion, the assumed priority of the Altareya Brahmana account 
is briefly problematised. 


Critical Estimate of the Legend of 
Usa-Aniruddha Found in Different Puranas 


Antara CHAKRAVARTY 


The Puranas are the storehouses of facts, fables, tales and legends. 
Sometimes it can be seen that the same story or legend is found in 
different Puranas with a little difference in their contents. The beautiful 
legend of Usad-Aniruddha is one of them, which can be found in 
Harivanisa Purana, Bhagavata Purana, Brahma Purana, Brahunavaivarta 
Purana, Siva Purana and so on. This legend, full of erotic sentiment, 
generally comes in the context of defining the Yadava race or Vrsni 
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vanisa. The legend portrays the love between Usa, the beautiful 
daughter of Bana, and Aniruddha, the grandson of Krsna; the role of 
a worthy friend, i.e. Citralekha; the pride of Banasura; a horrible 
conflict between Krsna and Siva; and so on. 


Over and above these, this particular legend has a very interesting 
historical background as claimed by the history of Assam. In this 
legend there is a place called Sonitpura (city of blood), which was the 
capital of Banasura. In Assam (a state in north-east India) there is a 
place called “Tezpur’ in the district of ‘Sonitpur’. The word fez in 
Assamese language is equivalent to soit or blood. The folklores of 
Assam recite that, because of the horrible battle between Krsna and 
Bana and the cutting off of Bana’s thousand hands by Krsna, the city 
sank in an ocean of blood, and thereafter the city was so named. 


Moreover, according to the legend, Banasura was a great 
worshiper of Siva, and in the very town of ‘Tezpur’ hundreds of 
ancient Siva temples are seen, amongst which Mahabhairava and the 
Ketesvar temples are worth mentioning. 


King Bana’s fort is said to have been located on the site now 
occupied by the Tezpur court house. Numerous carved stones and 
frescoes are still to be seen in the locality. About one mile to the west 
is an old silted-up tank which is ascribed to Bana’s time, and another 
tank in the same neighborhood still bears the name Kumbhdanda, after 
Bana’s prime minister. 


ine present paper attempts to give a critical estimate of the 
aforesaid legend with a field study on the Sonitpur district of Assam. 


Adyantah 
The Uttarakanda’s Challenges for its Authors and Readers 


R.P. GOLDMAN 


Scholars, at least since the time of Jacobi, have understood the 
Uttarakanda of the Valmiki Ramayana to be for the most part a late 
addition to the imagined ‘core’ of the poem. On linguistic grounds 
this certainly seems to be largely the case. 


For this and other reasons, relatively little scholarly attention has 
been devoted to the book itself either on the part of the medieval 
commentators on the work or of modern scholars. As is well known, 


several influential versions of the Ramayana essentially omit this book. 
Indeed, with the exception of the two episodes of the Ajuda that have 
become controversial in modernity, the Sambitakavadha and the 
Sitatyaga, the contents, not to mention the structure of the kanda, 


have been generally ignored by scholarly and popular audiences alike. 


On the basis of a very close reading of the Uttarakanda and its 
commentaries in connection with our ongoing translation and annotation 
of the entire Valmiki Ramayana, 1 would like to offer some explanations 
for this lack of attention and to discuss some of the challenges the book 
presented for its author or authors and its commentators and continues 
to present even today to its readers and translators. 


Critical Evidence 
Valmiki’s Uttarakanda and the Critical Edition 


Sally J. Sutherland GOLDMAN 


The Ramayana of Valmiki in all of its numerous and varied extant 
editions contains seven kandas or books. The first and the last of these, 
the Bala and Uttarakandas respectively, have, at least in the view of 
the Western scholarly eye, been considered as later additions. This 
notion dates from the time at least of Adolph Holzmann [the elder], 
who as early as 1841 seems to have first laid the groundwork for the 
notion that the first and last books of the epic were largely later 
accretions. However, it is Hermann Jacobi (1893) who first fully 
articulated the idea that the Bala and Littarakandas are later additions, 
and it is his opinion and work that inform the dominant scholarly 
opinion and against which those who disagree must argue. 


This notion is not without some justification, particularly in the 
case of the Uttarakanda. For much of the content and style of the text 
as it is constituted in any of its editions and in the manuscripts which 
were collated for the critical edition does not seem to be in keeping 
with those of the earlier books. Nevertheless, there was and is 
sufficient evidence to support the inclusion of the final book in the 
critical edition. Moreover, one can persuasively argue that the 
Uttarakanda, as it has been critically reconstituted, is not a 
homogeneous unit and that there are portions of the book which are 
in all likelihood much later additions than what is understood to be 
the poem’s ‘core narrative’. Nonetheless there are portions such as 
those events that pertain to the main narrative (sargas 37 ff.), such as 
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the Sitdtyaea, that one might be able to argue are much closer to, if 
not contemporaneous with, the kdndas that precede the U/tfara. 

The lack of homogeneity in this final Aatrd.: and the ditficulties of 
editing it are clearly evidenced in U.P. Shah’s introduction to the 
seventh volume of the critical edition, where he struvyvles to rationalize 
his decisions for the inclusion and exclusion of various passages of 
the reconstituted text. It is on these rationalizations that the paper 
will primarily focus, arguing that, based on the critical principles as 
established by the editors and the available manuscript evidence, a 
number of passages have been inappropriately excised. The paper 
will also argue that a number of these excluded passages are not only 
textually supported but are also contextually appropriate. 


The Mahabharata and the Dhammapada 


James M. HEGARTY 


The Mahabharata and the Dhammapada share certain verses in common. 
This fact has been observed, and the verses listed, by several scholars 
(including Gustav Roth and Wilhelm Rau, amongst others). Indeed, a 
number of verses to be found in the Dhammapada and the Mahabharata 
are also included in the Manusmrti. Despite these observations, little 
work has been done that takes up the differences between the language, 
Precise wording and literary context of these verses across three very 
significant texts for South Asian religious and intellectual history. This 
paper will take up these shared verses and will, on the basis of their 
detailed analysis, offer a few inferences as to the nature of the 
relationship between the Buddhist and the Brahmanical religious 
ideologies in early South Asia more generally. 


The Southern Recension Makeover of 
the Uma-Maheévara Samvada 


Alf HILTEBEITEL 


Some recent work by myself and T.P. Mahadevan has explored the 
premise that, beginning from V.S. Sukthankar’s isolation of ’S’ in the 
apparatus of the Pune Critica] Edition, it is possible to explore ‘S’ as a 


virtual southern recension archetype from no later than 300 cE (based 
on a bifurcation of ‘S’ at the time of the Kalabhra Interregnum) that 
would have entailed a thoroughgoing makeover, at some points more 
concentrated than others, of what can be called the ‘baseline’ text 
that the Critical Edition reconstitutes, usually successfully, as its 
‘archetype’. From a study of ‘S’s’ version of the Sakuntala-Upakhyana, 
[ have been able to argue that ‘S’s’ remake was undertaken with a 
custodial intent and involved an agency that had a connoisseur’s 
knowledge of the epic. From this, the question arises as to whether it 
is possible to identify consistencies within this makeover by ‘S’ such 
as might support the hypotheses that it was made over the whole of 
the Mahabharata, including passages usually deemed very ‘late’, within 
what looks to be a fairly early and short time. The Umda-Mahesvara 
Samvada in the AnuSasanaparvan offers a good opportunity to carry 
forward the exploration of this opening premise, and not only in terms 
of the question of dating ‘S’ in relation to the baseline archetype that 
preceded it. Most of the Uma-MaheSsvara Samvada is a ‘wavy line’ 
text in the Critical Edition, indicating that for the bulk of it, ‘S’ offers 
an entirely alternate and in fact far larger text than the baseline that it 
modified. Beginning from the fact that the Uma-MaheSvara Sarnvada 
is the only unit in the whole baseline Mahabharata to explain and develop 
the terms rsidharma and munidharma, this presentation will take note 
of the fact that ‘S’ reinterprets and narrows Siva’s usage of this term 
in its remake of the Uma-MaheSvara Sammvada, while it also introduces 
the term rsidharma into the Sakuntala-Upakhydana in association with its 
resident Rsi Kanva. With such findings, the question arises as to what 
motivated ‘S’ in shaping two such far-flung and different units. 


sacred Geography of Amarnath 
Textuality and Historicity 


Sushma JATOO 


The origin and tradition of pilgrimage (tirthayatra) is as old as our 
civilization and the phenomenon forms an important constituent of 
almost all the religious systems of the world. The entire length and 
breadth of our country is dotted with innumerable major and minor 
sacred geographies, belonging to different belief systems. Over a 
period of time, these sacred regions or spaces assumed importance 
and became an integral part of the Indian religious mindscape. The 
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whole corpus of oral, literary and textual traditions, particularly the 
Puranas, Sthalapuranas and Mahatmyas, not only mention and eulogize 
but also describe these sacred geographies elaborately. The 
Amaranath-tirtha in Kashmir is a fine example of one such sacred 
geography, which is mentioned in the oral, textual and historical 
sources Of Kashmir, especially in the Bhrigisa Santhitad, wherein a 
complete patala named Amaresvara Mahatnrya. c mprising ten chapters, 
is devoted to this important and unique firth of the world. This 
Mahatmya is a dialogue between the Devi (Bhairavi) and the Bhairava, 
wherein the questions of Bhairavi regarding the importance, the time, 
the route, the merits, etc. of this tirtha are lucidly and patiently 
answered by the Bhairava. 


The sacred mountain peak of the | limalaya (at the height of almost 
13,000 ft. above sea level) enshrines the Ice-lingam or the Rasalingam 
of Lord Siva in a cave surrounded by the snowcapped mountains. 
The self-made Ice-lingam, perched on a vlacier, is an interesting 
phenomenon as it mysteriously forms and transforms every year in 
the month of Sravana, as per the celestial movements (as if according 
to a divine plan?). The present paper is an attempt to investigate the 
dynamics of this oldest, yet living tirtha by analyzing the textual and 
historical sources along with relevant travelogues of the Indian and 
the foreign travelers and important pilgrim accounts in the light of 
the Amaresvara Mahatmya. Also, a first-hand account of this sacred 
geography, its routes and their historicity will be presented with the 
help of visuals/slides. 


Tejas Transactions in the Itihasa-Purana 
Paolo MAGNONE 


In the frame of my ongoing research devoted to the elucidation of 
ist notion of tejas (ardent/ fierce energy), the present paper proposes 
to investigate an aspect that has so far lurked in the background of 
the former contributions, despite its crucial significance to the notion 
of tejas itself: namely, its liability to transference. 


As a prominent instance of the so-called “substance-powers” or 
Daseinsmiichte, as Glasenapp Originally termed them, meaning by such 
term ‘hypostases of qualities and processes conceived as self-standing 
substances’, tejas shares the transferability which is an essential 
property of substances — in contradistinction to qualities, which, 





existing only i alio and not enjoying an independent status, cannot 
be transterred as such. (As has already been noted, Indian thought is 
apt to hypostatize what would elsewhere be counted a mere quality: 
a well known case in point is puiya, ie. ‘virtue/merit’, which is not 
regarded in the Sastras as the inherent attribute of the virtuous, but 
rather as a stock of goods liable to be alienated to someone else.) 
The basic mechanics of fejas transfer, configuring either as an 
increment or a decrement, can be further specified according to a fourfold 
typology: (1) bestowal with inception of being; (ii) bestowal with 
promotion of status; (1i1) withdrawal with demotion from status; (iv) 
withdrawal with cessation from being. Such fourfold typology depends 
on a twofold acceptance of the notion of fejas, either (in a broader sense, 
brought out e.g. in Visuudharmottara Purana 1.171.2-7: ajeyah vaisnavalt tejas 
tac ca nifyah ca jantusu | ndsam ayanti te sarve hind vaisnavatejasa) as the 
Lord's selfsame cosmic life-sustaining energy, or (in a more restricted 
sense, brought out e.g. in Bhagavad-Gita 10.41: yad yad vibhiitimat sattvarit 
srimad trjitam eva va | tat tad evavagaccha tvan mama tejo “itsasaritbhavam) as 
a special supererogatory dispensation, building up the pre-eminence of 
exceptionally powerful beings. Whereas the bestowal and withdrawal 
of fejas in the general sense cannot but entail, respectively, origination 
and dissolution, the shift of (supererogatory) fejas in the special sense 
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The Text-Critical Importance of the 
Ssakuntala-Yayati Transposition 





Thennilapuram MAHADEVAN 


My paper examines a fragmentary Malayalam manuscript of the 
Mahabharata published by Winternitz (Indian Antiquary 1898: 134 ff.). 
It contains twelve chapters of the Sambhavaparvan, a section from 
the Adiparvan. The extracts contain the beginning of 
ParuvamSsanukirtana (1.90.27-34 of the Poona CE). The MS correctly 
shows the Southern transposition of the Sakuntald and Yayati episodes. 
sukthankar notes that ‘the manuscript .. . shows the anticipation of 
1.89.1-16, before the Yayati episode, which is found in our Malayalam 
manuscripts ... and in the conflated MSS. G4.5... .’ (1933: Ixxiv). 
Sukthankar observed further that it is ‘text-critically highly important’ 
that 1.89.1-16 appears twice in the Malayalam version, once 
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immediately before the Yayati episode and once atter it, both times 
followed by a colophon. The Grantha version (31) also repeats this 
passage but, surprisingly, places it first at 1.62.2. Niv paper attempts 
to unravel the textual dynamics underlving the process of the 


transposition of the episodes. 


Genesis and Growth of Gayasura Legend 
and Formation of Nabhigaya 


Madhusudan MISHRA 


Out of the three Pitr-tirthas of India, Nabhigaya at Yajapur (modern 
Jajpur in Orissa) enjoys the second position, the first being Bodha- 
gaya (or Sirsagaya In Bihar) and the third being Padagaya at 
Mahendragiri in the Deccan. The origin of these three tirthias is ascribed 
to the Gaydsura episode of the Vayu Purdia (Uttarardha, chapters 43- 
50). The Virdjaksetramahatmya (Uttarakhanda, Bralimanda Purana) also 
describes the Gayasura episode in detail. It is indeed striking to note 
that Gaya occupies a very pious position in the Vedic literature. 
Traditionally, he is the seer of two hymns of the Ryveda (X.63, 64). 
Mantras of the Gaya hymns are also cited in the Maitrayani Sarthita 
(1.11.2, 4.12.1, 4.14.4), Tatttiriya Samhita (1.5.15,5, 1.7.8.3, 24.11.2}, 
Kathaka Samhita (2.3.1, 2.11.3, 2.13.14), Vajasaneyi Sanihita (21.6, 9.17) 
and Atharvaveda (7.3.3). The hymns of Gaya play an important role in 
the Vedic and domestic rituals too, as they are extensively cited in 
the Brahmanas, Srautasitras and Grhyasttras. The word Gaya has 
been used in the Vedic literature as a proper noun (Atharvaveda 1.14.4, 
Aitareya Brahmana 1.3, Gopatha Brahmana 1.5.14). Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned here that the three pitr-tirthas mentioned above are 
also recognized as prominent sacred places in the Buddhist religion. 


The present paper wishes to study the gradual development of 
the Vedic seer Gaya into the Puranic Gayasura and find out the reasons 
behind the creation of the Gaydasura episode in the Puranas along 
with its role in creating the three pity-tirthas including Nabhigaya. 


Scripts vs. Manuscripts 
Two Independent Evolutionary Processes 
in the Mahabharata Textual Tradition 


Wendy J. PHILLIPS-RODRIGUEZ 


One of the most striking features of the Mahabharata textual tradition 
is the fact that it has come down to us written in more than a dozen 
different scripts. This happens because before the eighteenth century, 
that is, before the introduction of printing in India, Sanskrit was not 
directly associated with any particular writing system. For many 
centuries Sanskrit was written in a number of local scripts, generally 
In correspondence with the local vernacular language. Thus, in the 
Mahabharata textual tradition the concomitance between script and 
version has, in many instances, been considered a traditional feature 
of its evolution. Indeed, the manuscript material used by the editors 
of the Critical Edition was classified according to script groups such 
as Kashmirian version, Telugu version, Malayalam version, etc. 

Nevertheless, to affirm that manuscripts in different scripts are 
separate evolutionary units is to mix up two independent processes 
of evolution. The first one is concerned with the evolution of the 
ancient Brahmi script into the different regional scripts that are now 
in use across the Indian subcontinent. The second one is the process 
of evolution of the text itself. In other words, one process is strictly 
palaeographical while the other is textual. By following the history 
line of both speciation processes, this paper attempts to show how 
the evolution of the Brahmi writing system into the several modern 
scripts and the textual evolution of the Mahabharata are deeply 
interrelated but by no means identical. 


The Roles of Conceptual Dharma and 
Corporal Dharma during the Rescue of 
their Husbands by Draupadi and Savitri 


Rajan G. RAJ 


Both Draupadi and Savitri rescued their husbands, one from slavery 
and the other from death. During the rescue attempts in Dhrtarastr a's 
sabha, conceptual dharma is subtle (siiksina), abstruse (gahanatva) and is 
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being persecuted (pidayatha). Corporal dharma is represented by 
Yudhisthira and Vidura. Yudhisthira never opens his mouth to answer 
Draupadi even though he knows the answer to her questions. As if to 
criticize this silence of Yudhisthira, Vidura narrates the story of 
Prahlada to illustrate how important it is to give truthful answers 
when someone asks a question. The God Dharma, remaining unseen, 
helps Draupadi by providing her with an endless supply of clothing 
to defeat DuhSasana’s reprehensible attempts to expose her. The 
silence of dharma distresses Draupadi so much that she asks Ava nu 
dharmo mahiksitdm? 


Contrast this with the situation when Savitri rescues Satyavan 
from Yama. Abstract dharma is as clear and unambiguous as the 
presence of God Dharma (Yama) who stands there holding Satyavan’'s 
soul in his noose. No shroud of subtlety infects dharma to render it 
difficult to understand. Savitri’s statements about dharma are as 
welcome as water is toa thirsty man. There is no persecution of dharnia 
but only exposition of the precepts of virtue and morality. Corporal 
dharma is represented by Yama and, to some extent, by Satyavan who 
is the repository of righteousness and truth. Like Yudhisthira, Satyavan 
never speaks a word. God Dharma is patient, listens to Savitri with 
undivided attention and appreciates and applauds her words of 
wisdom. He does not preach sermons like Vidura. 

The Pandavas are saved when Dhrtarastra offers Draupadi the 
boons as atonement for all the iniquities perpetrated by the Kauravas. 
Draupadi does not ‘earn’ the boons by her intelligence or strategy. 
But Satyavan’s rescue is solely due to the genius of Savitri whose five 
Statements on dharma earn her five boons. She asks each boon ina 
logical Progression consistent with dharma to the point where Yama 1s 


forced to release Satyavan as the fifth boon. Dharma never suffers 
here but triumphs. 


Of Cities, Kings, and Step Wells 


Puranic Imaginings of History and Religion 


Elizabeth M. ROHLMAN 


Across the Sanskrit textual] traditions, articulations of communal 


identities and theological agendas that revolve around literary 
constructions of kingship and place are certainly commonplace. This 
paper explores the common ground shared by these two literary 


themes. Through an examination of the literary portrayal of one 
particular king and the imagined geography of his kingdom, the paper 
addresses the extent to which kingship is defined by a sense of place 
and, in particular, by a sense of place created by the king himself via 
the construction of an urban religious landscape. 

The landscape for this study is provided by the Sarasvati Purina, a 
regional Sanskrit text composed between the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries, Which recounts the mythic history of Gujarat. The climactic 
narrative of the text is that of the twelfth-century Saiva king Jayasimha 
Sidharaja, who ruled at Patan from cE 1094 to 1144. The text relates 
Sidhardaja’s success in enticing the River Sarasvati to return to the 
landscape of Gujarat through his unfailing devotion to Siva. This 
success is the precursor to his campaign of religiously inspired 
construction, which extends from the now-ruined Sahasralinga Tank 
and its neighbouring step well (which is generally credited to 
Sidharaja’s widowed mother, but which certainly falls within the 
constructive purview of his reign) to the contested Rudramahalaya 
Temple in neighbouring Sidhpur. Sidharaja was, of course, expanding 
on a program of significant religious architecture pioneered by his 
predecessors in the Solanki dynasty, most notably by his grandfather 
Bhimadeva I, patron of the famed Modhera Sun Temple. 

The Sarasvati Purana’s depiction of King Sidharaja provide the 
fodder for a discussion of the specifically religious imagining of the 
significant past, with a particular emphasis on sense of place. While 
place studies with respect to Indic religions generally focus on natural 
geography — rivers, mountains, etc. — the goal of this paper is to 
discuss the human-made, urban landscape of pre-modern Gujarat from 
the perspective of religious geography and Saiva notions of kingship. 


The Significance of Epithets in the Gita 
Sampada SAVARDEKAR 


Srimad Bhagavad-Gita, one of the most widely read scriptures in the 
world, is well known for its spiritual teachings and also for the lyrical 
simplicity of its composition. The Gita displays great variety in the 
use of beautiful epithets, particularly for Sri Krsna (Madhustdana, 
Hrsikesa) and Arjuna (Parantapa, Kaunteya, Bharata, Kapidhvaja). 


An example from verse 1:25 — Sri Krsna addresses Arjuna with a 
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matronymic epithet and refers to the enemies as Kurus (which suggests 
Arjuna’s own clan). The context of this verse is yiven by the previous 
verses wherein Arjuna displays an eagerness to view the opponents 
and a fiery enthusiasm for battle (verses 1:21 & 1:22). [he argument 
follows that the epithets ‘Partha’ and ‘Kurun’ used by Sri Krsna are 
intentional and play a significant role in chanying the stance of Arjuna 
toward the oncoming battle. For, in the verses that tollow, having 
observed the opponents ahead of him, he is driven to weakness and 
expresses his unwillingness to fight (verses 1:29 & 1:30). It is to be 
noticed that until this moment, Arjuna had been referring to the foe 
as ‘Dhartarastrah’, but Sri Krsna’s employment of the term ‘Kurus’ 
seems to have brought their common family ties to the fore. 


The question arises: ‘Why would Sri Krsna, who wants Arjuna to 
fight, deliberately utilise epithets to weaken him, only to revive his 
intention again?’ In the light of this, some argue that these are 
randomly picked adjectives for the sake of variety and they contribute 
in no way to the message of the speaker nor play any role in the 
direction to which the story leads. But we come across another such 
relevant example in the case of Karna, whom Arjuna refers to as 
‘Sutaputra’ while Sri Krsna, aware of his real origin, refers to him as 
Karna. Also, the epithets Arjuna chooses for Sri Krsna vary in 
substance as he realises the divinity of Lord Krsna in the course of 
the colloquy. 


This paper proposes to systematically study the select epithets from 
the Bhagavad-Gita that portray a deliberate selection of the particular 
word in the particular context. It also focuses on the subtle reasons 
why the poet may have utilised certain words instead of others. 


| Towards a Model of the 
Versification Technique of the Epic Poets 


Sven SELLMER 


To date, the versification technique of the Sanskrit epic poets has 
been given comparatively little attention. A complete model of epic 
versification technique should be able to show how, from a general 
idea of what he is going to say, the poet step by step builds up a 
verse. It should also show in exactly which way the exigencies of 
metre fit into this creative process. The present paper attempts to 
move at least a bit in the direction of such a model. 


The analysed material stems from the older strata of the 
Mahabharata which, it is assumed, were originally composed in a 
process of controlled improvisation, so to speak, by bards trained in 
a tradition of oral poetry. Because a similar tradition — the one in 
which the Homeric epics were composed — has been investigated for 
a much longer time and with greater intensity than its Indian 
counterpart, it is advisable to also take into account methods and 
results of classical philology. Furthermore, a special computer 
programme has been written by me for the purposes of this project. It 
allows one to analyse certain patterns and traits of the epic language 
in a way that was inaccessible to the pioneers of the present field of 
research. It is hoped that the results presented will not only mark a 
first step towards creating a model of epic versification technique but 
may also be of some interest for other problems, e.g. for the question 
of stratification. 


The Justification of 
Krsna’s Flight from Kalayavana 


Noel SHETH 


In the critical edition of the Harivariisa, Krsna admits his inability to 
kill Kalayavana even after fighting for a hundred years (85.25, 54 and 
60). His attempt to threaten Kalayavana by sending him a deadly 
serpent in a jar backfires when he receives the serpent bitten to pieces 
by ants. The later Visnu Purana (ViP) and the still later Bhagavata Purana 
(BhP) omit this embarrassing incident. Both the Puranas assert that 
Kalayavana chases Krsna whom even the minds of yogins cannot catch 
up with (ViP 5.23.17; BhP 10.51.6). Moreover, the BhP goes beyond 
the ViP by pointing out that it is Krsna who kills Kalayavana by means 
of Mucukunda’s fiery eye (BP 10.51.43). 


Later some twenty commentators, especially on the BhP, cive 
further justifications about Krsna. Following are some of them. He 
does not want to go against the boon given to Kalayavana by Rudra 
of not getting killed by the Yadavas. Krsna’s acknowledging that it 
would be difficult to deal with a simultaneous attack by Kalayavana 
and Jarasandha (BhP 10.50.48) is out of special love for the Yadavas 
whose safety he seeks. By arranging Kalayavana’s death through 
Mucukunda, Krsna is actually granting him salvation (cf. also BhP 
2.7.34-35). He does not run away out of fear, but instead wants to 
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dispel Kalayavana’s ignorance, and goes to Mucukunda’s cave to 
liberate the sleeping Mucukunda. The fact that Kalayavana 1s unable 
to catch Krsna suggests that Kalayavana 1s being made the butt of 
ridicule. Krsna flees from Kalayavana because, haviny taken on the 
form of a mortal, he is imitating the behaviour of a human being. A 
couple of commentators also reconstrue verses to vield opposite 
meanings: for instance, BhP 10.51.8 is construed not as derision of 
Krsna’s running away, but of his preserving the boon granted by 
Siva, and Kalayavana’s not being able to catch Krsna due to his 
(Kalayavana’s) karmans is reinterpreted to yield the meaning of his 
attaining salvation through the sight of Krsna. Vallabha also seems to 
suggest a symbolic interpretation of Kalayavana by referring to Kala 
(Time). Thus, further developments in the understanding of Krsna’s 
divinity impelled the still later commentators to go beyond even the 
Bhagavata in their efforts to remove any blemish that they felt tarnished 
Krsna’s divine portrait. 
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Empowering the Sacred 


How a Text Creates Discourse in a Contemporary 
Oral Performance of the Bhagavata Purana 





McComas TAYLOR 


Epics and Pur 


am Bhagavata Purana is one of the master texts of the Sanskritic archive 
atic is the foundational source of narratives relating to the deity Krsna. 
Since It reached its current form about a millennium ago, public oral 
Performances’ of the text have been sponsored as a means of 
Peeing religious and social capital. These week-long events are 
S1gnificant form of contemporary religious practice in the Hindu 
iy . pre but have received little or no scholarly attention. What 
ues i of the Sanskrit text in the oral performance of the Bhagavata 
pened Ow does the text function vis-a-vis the pret vernacular 
perlite ary wach accompanies it? Based on observations of four 
beste in held in. northern anichia in November 2009, we can now 
od eke a SWer this question. In this paper it is argued that a Spectr 
nd cultural practices — ritual, oral, textual and performative 
ecm towards the validation and empowerment of 
S relating to Krsna. 





Can the Subalterns Speak? 
Revisiting the Expositions of Dharma in the Mahabharata 


Maithilr THAYANITHY 


The Mahabharata also known as Dharmasastra deems dharma to be 
established on revelation (sruti pramd@ano dharmal, 3.200.2) and to be 
the foundation of artha and kama (dharmiad arthas ca kamas ca, 18.5.49). 
In the epic, the expounders of dharma are not only male members of 
the elite class known as dvijas, but also women, and also men from 
non-privileged classes. This raises questions as to why the persons 
who are denied the study of revealed scriptures are endowed with 
speech in the epic and for whom they speak. It may be contended 
that the epic, by associating dharma with the lowly born (papayonayal), 
challenges the extant Brahmanical social system (Doniger, 2009: 280). 
Nonetheless, focusing on the third book of the epic, I argue that by 
representing the subaltern members of society as preceptors and 
exemplary followers of dharma, the epic only reinforces the 
hierarchically structured society based on the core three principles of 
varna, gender and age. 


Like a Great Lotus on a Lake 
Narratives and Metaphors of Kingship 
in the Mahabharata 


Lynn THOMAS 


The Rajadharma section of the Mahabharata employs a number of 
different methods to formulate and discuss the role and authority of 
the king. In addition to the lengthy didactic and theoretical expositions 
on kingship for which it is best known, and the important charter 
narratives at 12.59 and 67, the text also uses numerous homely 
metaphors of everyday life to illustrate different aspects of the king's 
role: in his care for his subjects he is likened to a mother; in his 
dedication of their welfare and security to a father; in his management 
of state affairs to a herdsman or a farmer; in his anger to a fire or a 
snake; and, as the essential substratum upon which his kingdom 
depends, to a nesting tree, life-giving rain, or a lake on which a great 
lotus is able to thrive. 
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In this paper, I propose to examine these metaphors, along with 
the charter narratives, in order to explore some of the different aspects 
of kingship which they bring to light. These wall include conceptions 
of the moral and philosophical foundations on which the king's 
authority rests, and against which it mav be judyed: the profound 
symbiosis existing between the king and his kingdom and different 
ways in which this was seen to manifest itself; and the mutual 
obligations and expectations entailed in the relationship between the 
king and his subjects. I shall also look at the backdrop of order and 
chaos against which the king’s role needs to be understood; and begin 
to explore ways in which this might impact upon some of the social 
teachings in the text. 


The 4" Book of the 
Mahabharata and its Greek Sources 


Fernando WULFF ALONSO 


In two previous publications I have explored the presence of Greco- 
Roman sources in the Mahabharata.’ In this paper I propose a 
systematization of this search applied to a particular book, the Book 
of Virata, which has the advantage of limiting the discussion to a 
specific text. In previous studies I have attempted to show that many 
of the components of this song, and in particular the ones that have 
surprised researchers, are taken from the adventures of Heracles and 
Omphale. The most important connections, i.e. common elements, 
are: (1) The core of the story is the servitude of the protagonist/s ina 
palace, (2) For a year, (3) After twelve years of hardships, (4) Directly 
related to a cousin, (5) Who is the king of a kingdom that ought to 
belong to the protagonist/s, (6) During the year the protagonist/s 
are anonymous, (7) There is a scene in which the theft of the arms of 
the hero/s, associated with a tree, is essential. This theft does not 
occur. A mother is mentioned in this context, (8) There is a burial 
done by the hero/s, (9) The hero (Arjuna in the case of the Mbh) is 
disguised aS a woman, (10) Performing women’s activities, linked 
with music and dance, (11) There is a scene in which a male being in 
the dark tries to have sex with the hero’s woman (hero and woman 
are Bhima and Draupadi in the case of the Mbh), (12) But it is the hero 
who is on the couch, (13) There is a physical confrontation and the 
assailant is knocked down: there is an explicit reference to the limbs 


of the assailant and another to snakes, (14) At the end of this scene 
the woman calls tor attendants/guardians who come with torches 
and all see the assailant on the ground. She is happy, (15) The hero 
(Bhima in the case of the Mbit) is associated with large meals, which 
he cooks, and with hand-to-hand defeats of enemies and deaths ot 
wild animals, (16) The end of this period of servitude occurs after the 
hero (Arjuna in the Mbh) defeats an enemy army that attacks the 
kingdom to steal cattle; after this comes the recognition of the hero 
and his status, (17) In his/their triumph there is an important role for 
thrones and (changes of) clothes, (18) The story culminates with a 
marriage/ proposal of marriage with the woman whom the hero serves. 
In any case, a marriage with a woman from the royal house takes 
place, restructuring the hero’s status and gender, (19) That marriage 


will produce the heir of a kingdom, (20) After this story — full of 
tragic and burlesque traits — comes a period of vengeance and war 


without mercy. 


On the basis of these and other connections, the main objectives 
of this paper are: (a) to defend the idea that this book (and the Mbh) 
used Greco-Roman sources, (b) to identify those sources, (Cc) with the 
help of other instances of the Mbh, to try to define the precise method 
used by the author of the book to articulate these sources in his story, 
and (d) to raise some of the consequences of this for a better 
understanding of the work and its author/s. 


Endnote 


1. “Heracles in the Mahabharata”, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 71, 2008, 
pp. 73-101; Grecia en la India. El repertorio griego del Mahabharata, Madrid, 
Akal, 2008 (The Mahabharata and Greek Mythology, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, revised edition, forthcoming). 
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Diksavidhi as Described in the Saivakalpadruma 


Anil Kumar ACHARYA 


It is the ancient Dharmalingesvara copper plates of the Eastern Ganga 
king Devendravarman I, dated Ganga Era 184 = ¢. ci 682, which record 
the first specific instance of the initiation in Kalinga, one of the ancient 
constituents of the present Orissa. Besides, diks@ is often remembered 
in Orissa in the context of siddha yogis of the Natha religion and 
Vaisnavas. But narration of the rite of diksd in the Saiva scriptures of 
Orissa seems very rare. And the procedure of diksd@ practiced in the 
Saiva domain of Orissa is little known and less discussed. In this 
situation, this paper aims to present the rite of diksa, which has been 
narrated in the second chapter of the Saivakalpadruma. 

The Saivakalpadruma and the Saivacintamani are two existing and 
known Saiva scriptures of the Orissan Saivism, which have been 
attributed to the same author: Laksmidhara Mishra of Ekamraksetra, 
i.e. Bhubaneswar (late c. seventeenth — early eighteenth century CE). 
Saivacintamani was published in 1994, which mainly discusses nifyacara, 
pujapaddhati, etc.; besides, a section of the first patala (verses 24-51) 
deals with diksd and some related topics, but does not detail the rite 
of diksa. It is the Saivakalpadruma which describes diksavidh in an all- 
inclusive manner. Till the date the Saivakalpadruma is unpublished and 
manuscripts of this text could be located in the Orissa State Museum, 
south Asian Institute of the Heidelberg University and Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, etc. 


Therefore, this paper aims to study the rite of diksa in the light of 
the 2°° chapter of the Saivakalpadruma, MS. R 3348 of the Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, to present a comprehensive 
picture of the Procedure of diksa@ practiced in Orissa and to examine 
the nature of Saivism that prevailed in the Orissa of that time. 


Preparing an Edition of Suksmagama 


Generalities and Characteristics 
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Marie-Luce BARAZER-BILLORET 


A critical edition of Suksmagama — one of the 28 Saiva-Siddhanta 
canonical treatises — is in the making at the French Institute of 
Pondicherry (Indology department): it involves collaboration between 


two Institute researchers and scholars and PhD students of the 
University of Paris III] (France). The first volume prepared by T. 
Ganesan and S. Sambandan Sivacarya has been released in 2010; the 
next one is currently being prepared by the full staff of the project 
and was due to go to the press in July 2011; two other volumes will 
follow. 


The first two volumes contain roughly half of the treatise and 
give sufficient hint to allow to present some dominant features of the 
Stiksmagama as well as some of its characteristics. Hence, this paper 
which will tentatively deal with the ones and the others. 

First, when looking at the sources used to establish our edition 
we have noticed that as a whole such sources seem to be very coherent; 
which features will remain however to be checked when looking at 
the chapters to be published in the third or fourth volumes; thus being 
the case it may be suggested that this Agama has a relatively simple 
textual history. Among other general features of the treatise is also 
the fact that it includes several important presentations which make 
sometimes a full chapter and which are found verbatim in other Agamic 
treatises. Sometimes Stiksmagama clearly seems to be the borrower 
(for instance when dealing with ordeals). However in other cases it 
may as well be the Original source (e.g. when dealing with pavitras 
offered to Siva): we shall try in this paper to present a first appraisal 
of those cross borrowings between the sources. 

We have noticed in this text numerous lists of various items, lists 
which sometimes may not be part of the original text: in that case 
they are probably to be considered as explanatory glosses added by 
some readers or users of the treatise. Besides that, the importance 
given to some very common rites (e.g. punyaha ceremony) is to be 
underlined as well as the place given to the goddess in various 
ceremonies. Lastly, one of the characteristics of the Siksmagama is to 
present some ceremonies rarely dealt with in Agamic literature: such 
is the case of ordeals as well as of some kingly rites which sometimes 
appear as being on the verge of magic. 


All of these different topics will be illustrated individually by 
some precise examples. 
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Notes on the Radha Tantra 


Mans BROO 


Much important work has been done on the Hindu Tantras during 
recent years, but in most cases scholars have been primarily interested 
in the oldest texts. From the point of view of Indian tradition, being 
ancient is of course an important source of authoritativeness, but a 
scholar can learn just as much about the development of tantric ideas 
and the Hinduism in general from studying the newer texts. In this 
paper, I will demonstrate this by taking a close look at the Radha 
Tantra, a very late (eighteenth century) Bengali Sakta tantric text. This 
is a text that has not been accorded much study before, despite the 
fact of Swami Ramakrishna’s ascribing to it some very shocking 
teachings in the Kathamrta. It has been briefly noted in overviews of 
tantric literature and by some scholars of Caitanya Vaisnavism (e.g. 
D.C. Sen, J. McDaniel), but seldom more than in passing. By looking 
closely at the language, style and contents of this text in my paper, I 
intend to fill this little gap in tantric scholarship. 


In many ways, the Radha Tantra demonstrates the reasons for the 
dismissal of tantric texts of earlier scholars. Its language is pedestrian 
at the best; its teachings confused and rambling, even boring — for 
instance, two sahasranama-stotras after each other will test the patience 
of even the most stalwart devotee. The strange practices mentioned 
by Swami Ramakrishna and popularly associated with the Tantras in 
the West are nowhere to be found in Radha Tantra. Despite all of this, 
the text Paints a vivid picture of a resurgent Bengali Saktism, intent 
on incorporating (even literally!) Caitanya Vaisnavism into its fold. 
Though Radha is here no more than a messenger (dit?) of Goddess 
Tripura, the very existence of a fairly long (32 to 37 lengthy chapters) 


Pak 


Sakta text centered around her plainly shows that her worship was 
too important to ignore. 


Ekayanaveda 
In Search of the Roots 


Marzenna CZERNIAK-DROZDZQOWICZ 


Ekayanaveda is the notion mentioned several times in the Pafcaratrika 
sources as well as in the texts concerning that undertake the problem 


of the authority of the Pancaratra tradition. Discussion concerning 
this issue has started already with Sankara‘s criticism based on the 
statement of the Bralumasitras, expressing doubts about Pancaratra. 
Then the issue was addressed by the Pancaratrika texts themselves 
and was continued turther by the Srivaisnava acaryas. Later on, the 
discussion was in a way undertaken by indologists commenting on 
the discussion of Indian philosophers and religious teachers, as well 


as by traditional pandits connected with the Srivaisnava milieu. 


In my presentation | would like to refer once again to the old 
discussion on the issue (referred to also some years ago by my 
colleague Marion Rastelli at the Helsinki World Sanskrit Conference), 
but t would also like to add some more material from the Pancaratrika 
sources as well as from the works of the knowledgeable Pandit 
Uttamar Viraraghavacarya, presented in the text entitled Ekayanavedah 
and being published in the volume of his work entitled 


Sripaticaratraparamyam (ed. Lakshminarasimha Bhattar, Rashtriya 
sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati 1991). 


The Ritual of Vidyadana and its 
Upapuranic and Agamic Sources 


Florinda DE SIMINI 


On the basis of both a textual and a historic-religious study, the paper 
aims at illustrating the main characteristics and the religious functions 
of the ritual called vidyadana (gift of knowledge), which basically 
consisted of donation of books after having copied, corrected and 
worshipped them, as well as in the imparting of oral teachings. This 
ritual seems to have played an important role in the indian medieval 
religious life, insofar as it was a way to sacralize the texts concerned 
contained in it. Another point of interest of this ritualistic ‘gift of 
knowledge’ is that, since the books to be donated were first copied 
and emendated, the sources describing vidyadana offer even short 


lists of ‘philological’ criteria by which both these rituals had to be 
led. 


Among the most extensive sources for the knowledge of vidyadana 
are the two Upapuranic passages, i.e. the chapter 91 of the Devi Purana 
(DP) and a long quotation from the Nandi Purana (NP), which is 
known to us only through secondary tradition. Both passages have 
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been included in the quite long section that the most important 
medieval nibandhas — that is, Laksmidhara’s Krtyakalpataru, Hemadri’s 
Caturvargacintamani and Ballala Sena’s Danasdagara — dedicate to the 
ritual of vidyadana, to which all these Smrtis, strongly related to each 
other, pay much attention. 

Besides these two Upa-Purdanas and some other shorter references 
contained in the Maha-Purdanas (for instance, the Matsya and the 
Skanda), another text that reveals itself as an essential source for the 
investigation of vidyadana is the second adhyaya of the Sivadharmottara 
(SDh), a manual for Siva-worshippers that, although well attested in 
the manuscript tradition, is still awaiting a proper philological edition. 
In the SDh the vidyadana is presented as the first step of a huge ritual 
performed by the king and culminating in the installation of temples 
dedicated to Siva and the consecration of his images. 


The above-mentioned sources are not independent from each 
other, but closely interrelated: a philological analysis demonstrates 
that the material of the vidyadana’s chapter in the SD]: has been used 
by both the DP and the NP, showing in certain cases even visible 
literal borrowings while in others remarkable differences are noted. 


Abhinavagupta’s Anuttara in 
Historical Perspective 


Oscar FIGUEROA-CASTRO 


Anuttara, morphologically the negation (an-) of the comparative 
(-tara) of superiority (ut-), is arguably one of the most important 
notions used by Abhinavagupta, the tenth-century Kashmiri 


theologian and exegete of Hindu Tantra, to designate the absolute 
nature of the divinity. 


Despite its great importance, in both quantitative and qualitative 
terms, no study exclusively focused on anuttara has been produced to 
this date. Moreover, most scholars in the field seem to take the word 
as a self-evident concept, as a name for the Absolute, without paying 
much attention to its semantic complexity or to its historical evolution. 


Thus, beyond the well-known testimony offered by the 
Paratrimsika Tantra, which does use the term with a clear theistic import, 
many questions can (and should) be put forward in this regard. For 
instance, in choosing this term to speak about the highest aspect of 


the deity, was Abhinavagupta drawing from other traditions? What 
is the relationship between Abhinavagupta’s complex elaboration on 
anuttara and previous uses of the same term, if any, within the scriptural 
traditions informing his thought, notably the Trika and Krama systems 
of ritual? Does anuttara occur in those traditions? In what sense? This 
paper forms part of a larger philological and interpretative 
investigation on the meaning of anuftara in Abhinavagupta’s work. In 
particular, it offers a summary of results about this most important 
topic from a historical perspective. In this context, earlier occurrences 
of anuttara, as well as of closely related terms like anuttama and 
niruttara, are investigated, noting their possible relevance for 
Abhinavagupta’s anuttara. Thus, by tracing the historical development 
of the notion of anuttara, this paper contributes to our understanding 
of Abhinavagupta’s position with respect to earlier forms of tantric 
rituals and doctrines. 


Nilakantha Diksita and the 
Saubhagyacandratapa 


A Study of the Role of Srividya Among Prominent 
Intellectual Families in South India 


Elaine FISHER 


The Srividya tradition of tantric Saktism has become an increasingly 
popular subject of study in recent years, and much light has been 
shed as a result on its textual history. Recent studies have undertaken 
to systematically catalogue the textual strata of the early Srividya 
lineage in Kashmir; much has been written as well about the eighteenth 
century polymath of Tanjavur Bhaskararaya, still remembered today 
as one of the greatest progenitors of Srividya upasana. Nevertheless, 
little is known about the textual history and social structure of the 
Srividya lineage in the intervening centuries. 


This paper presents some preliminary findings on pre- 
Bhaskararaya Srividya in south India through the lens of an 
unpublished and unstudied Srividya paddhati, the Saubhagyacandratapa 
of Nilakantha Diksita. A royal minister and public celebrity of the 
seventeenth century Madurai, Nilakantha is best remembered today 
for the irreverent, urbane wit of his courtly satires, such as the 
Kalividambana, and his elegant mahakavyas, such as the Sivalilarnava 
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and Gangavatarana. Nevertheless, as with other prominent intellectual 
figures such as Appayya Diksita and Vedanta Desika, Nilakantha’s 
local influence was felt as strongly in the domain of theology and 
hymnology as in that of formal Sanskrit poetics. The work in question 
exemplifies precisely this trend: the Saubhagyacandratapa, a paddhati 
outlining the daily ritual duties of the Srividya updsaka, presents us 
both with details of the ritual practice that will eventually enable us 
to reconstruct some of the textual history of the lineage, as well as 
fascinating auto-commentary on the proper social role of the Srividya 
upisaka within an exoteric sphere dominated by the texts and practices 
of south Indian Saiva-Siddhanta. 


The Saubhagyacandratapa is known to survive only in a single 
Grantha-script manuscript located in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library in Karyavattom, Kerala; as a result, it has received 
minimal scholarly treatment either in India or from the Western 
academy. As a component of my ongoing efforts to produce a critical 
edition of the Saubhagyacandratapa, | present here the manuscript 
evidence of Nilakantha’s paddhati. 1 further discuss some of the fruitful 
parallels found in the works of Nilakantha’s noteworthy 
contemporaries, such as Rajacidamani Diksita and Ramabhadra Diksita 
with the aim of shedding some light on the position of Srividya among 
the prominent intellectual families that were institutionally connected 
with the Sankaracarya lineage of Kafcipuram. 


Concept of Mukti and its Means 
in Saivasiddhanta 
Thiagarajan GANESAN 


The most widespread and ancient religio-philosophical system of 
Saivasiddhanta based on the Agamas offers its own solutions for 
overcoming the evils of transmigration and thus be absolutely 
independent. To state very briefly, according to the early system 
builders (acaryas) such as Sadyojyoti, Bhojadeva, Narayanakantha, 
Ramakantha I and II and Srikantha, who wrote their treatises and 
commentaries on some of the Agamas, the highest state of liberation 
consists in existing similar to Siva in all respects in which state all the 
supreme qualities and powers that were covered by mala are 
manifested in the liberated selves. It is termed Sivasamata. (Cf. 
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Tattoasaiigralta, 51 and Moksakarika, 44). As Sadyojyoti, one of the 
earliest dcaryas says in his Naresvarapariksa, 3:80 “It is the highest 
conception of mukt: taught in the Saivagamas and surpasses all other 
conceptions [ot muvAti}”. While explaining the characterisation of the 
liberated state Sadvojvoti states that it consists in fully possessing the 
power of oOmniscience and omnipotence; this conception, according 
to him, is nowhere found in other svstems. (See commentary on 
Naresvorapariksa, 3:80. Its commentator Ramakantha gives a graded 
hierarchy of concepts of mukti held by different philosophical systems 
beginning trom Buddhism, Vaisesika, Jaina (Arhata), Samkhya, 
Pancaratra and Vedanta; finally it is Saivasiddhanta which surpasses 
the Vedanta and is the highest. Also ef. the commentary on ibid. 3:51.) 

In his text Naresvarapariksa Sadyojvoti refutes the basic concepts 
including that of liberation held by most of the major philosophical 
systems and Ramakantha elaborates it further. 

In the course of its long development and flourishing from the 
twelfth century in Tamil Nadu, Saivasiddhanta has produced some 
more original views on the basic concepts such as the relation between 
Siva and the individual self including that of liberation and its means. 
The Crvananapotam composed by Meykantar is one of the shortest 
ever philosophical texts (composed of 12 short verses) that gives the 
essence of the Saivasiddhanta system. The succeeding centuries 
witnessed a profusion of commentaries in Sanskrit as well as in Tamil 
on Civandnapotam (and on Sivajnanabodha, its Sanskrit version). This 
has naturally brought in many reinterpretations, especially on the 
concept of liberation. Many texts written in the form of elaborate 
commentaries on Cioananapotam paid more attention to the concept ot 
liberation propounded by other philosophical systems and refuted 
them as untenable on logical grounds. Interestingly, the view that ae 
liberated self exists similar to Siva (Sivasamata) in the state of liberation 
that was established by Sadyojyoti and other succeeding Saiva acaryas, 
was completely refuted as untenable by many of the commentators 
on the Crvandnapotam. 

In my brief paper I propose to bring out the salient features of 
this interaction between the two phases of Saivasiddhanta basing 
myself on the concept of liberation and the means to liberation 
propounded by some of the most important texts. 
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The Cult of the Goddess Tripurasundari in the 
VamakeSvarimata and the Yoginihrdaya 


Anna A. GOLOVKOVA 


In this paper, I discuss the development of the conception of the three- 
fold emanation of the Goddess Tripurasundari in the cult’s early 
scriptures, the Vamakesvarimata and the Yoginihrdaya. In the 
Vamakesvarimata, the earliest known scripture of the tradition, the 
goddess, her mitlavidyd, the ritual, and the benefits of worship are 
described as threefold. The three stages of emanation (creation, 
preservation, and dissolution) correspond to the icclid, jnana, and kriya 
saktis (the potentialities of creative impulse, knowledge, and activity). 
The text also refers to the tattvas of kama, moksa, and visa, the latter a 
problematic term which I discuss drawing on the mila text and the 
commentaries. In addition to using various sets of the three, the 
redactors of the text introduce the fourth one, transcendent aspect of 
the goddess. In this respect, the Vamakesvarimata sets up a pattern 
similar to that of the later Trika texts, which Incorporated Krama’s 
Kalasarmmkarsani (Kali) above Para, Parapara, and Apara of the earlier 
tradition. This schema of three plus the transcendent fourth is further 
developed in the Yoginihrdaya, a more Philosophical and likely a later 
text, which describes the stages of emanation drawing on the 
Pratyabhijfia terminology. In this text, Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri, 
the aspects of the Supreme Goddess responsible for creation, 
sustaining, and dissolution are understood to correspond to the three 
stages of speech (pasyanti, madhyamia, and vaikhart). In addition, a new 
aspect is introduced in this scripture, the transcendent Ambika, who 
is equated with Para Vak. 


By examining the prevalence of the specific particulars in the 
descriptions of the threefold nature of the goddess in the 
VamakeSvarimata and the Yoginihrdaya, I analyze how the elements of 
the earlier and the more mature cult fit together in these texts. While 
the earlier cult emphasized love magic and the development of siddhis 
(special powers), the more mature tradition favored descriptions of 
Tripurasundari’s governance over knowledge and speech. It is in the 
later stages of the cult’s development that Tripurasundari became 
associated with the kundalini Sakti and emerged as the transcendent 
goddess, the grantor of moksa (liberation). 
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The Laksmisahasram of Venkatadhvari 
Rasitk Vihart JOSHI 


Laksmisahasram is the most difficult Sanskrit kavya. It has abandane of 
slesa alanikara. The proficiency of Venkatadhvari in several Sastras testify 
the most prominent place of this kavya. Venkatadhvari was an erudite 
scholar of Grammar, Nyaya, Alarmkara and Mimarhsa Sastras. There 
are 1016 verses in Laksmisahasram, divided into 25 chapters. In his 
composition he has used 385 different words for Goddess Laksmi. 


Some Remarks Concerning Kaula Tantric 
Traditions of Kerala 


Macie} KARASINSKI 


Many early Hindu Sakta scriptures claim to belong to the so-called 
Kula (or Kaula) tradition which probably emerged between fifth and 
ninth century. Most probably the Kula tradition belonged primarily 
to ascetic groups who lived near cremation grounds and performed 
transgressive tantric rituals similar to those known to the Kapalikas. 
Their rites involved violations of the customary laws of purity and 
ritual sanctity, through violence, defiled offerings and transvaluation 
of moral boundaries. Some scholars like Muller-Ortega argue that 
Kaula should not be seen as a religious current but just as a scriptural 
tradition or a preceptorial line (guru-parampara) that shares theological 
and ritualistic affinities with the Siddhas and the Natha yogins. 


It is widely accepted that during a process of cultural formation 
in Kerala, the teachings of the Vedic scriptures were successfully 
integrated with the local tantric cults, folk beliefs and mythologies. 
Moreover, the sacrificial tradition of Nambudiri Brahmins became an 
interesting synthesis of the Vedic and the Dravidian rites. Although 
over ages the complex amalgam of both cultures started to function 
as a mainstream religion of modern Kerala, certain local, esoteric sects 
of Sakta Kaula Tantrism prevailed in its cultural periphery. A systematic 
study of modern Sakta observances followed in Kerala entails an 
exhaustive comparison of liturgical texts and anthropological research 
on existing religious cults. As far the rituals are concerned, it is also 
necessary to investigate the discrepancies between the prescribed and 
the performed. It seems even more vital to observe a gradual 
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textualization of an oral esoteric tradition which was exposed to 
influences from authoritative scriptures of varied cults. Equally 
important is the historical context in which superimposition of the 
Vedic (or Vedantic) concepts on the Dravidian liturgy and literature 
took place. 

In the paper I shall propose some hypotheses concerning the 
differentiation of tantric traditions of the state and endorse 
observations which have emerged from my field research in south 
India. 


Pancastavi 
An Embodiment of Knowledge and Experience 


Advaitavadinit KAUL 


Paficastavi is an ancient sacred text comprising five charming hymns 
to Maha-Tripurasundari — The Supreme Mother. These hymns have 
remained very popular through the centuries especiall y among Kasmiri 
Pandit community for their daily worship as also for various ritual 
practices. Even mere recitation of these hymns induces ecstasy: « i 


All five hymns — the prayers of devotion, each with its distinct 
theme are the verses cast in various metres. But these simple verses 
carry the power of knowledge that communicate only to the receptive 
in soul. 


Through this paper an attempt shall be made to throw some light 
on the inner meaning of these amazing verses. The esoteric exposition 
is based upon the traditional Sakta Tantra that was strongly followed 
in Kashmir. 


Interpretations of the Opening Verse of the 
Isvarapratyabhijnakarika 
With Special Reference to a 
Double Character of the Recognition 


Yohei KAWAJIRI 


As is well known, the Pratyabhijna school declares: “The recognition 
that 1am nothing but that Lord (sa evesvaro ‘ham), which Abhinavagupta 
calls ‘the recognition of the Lord’, leads to liberation”. Strangely 
enough, little attention has been given to the point that the recognition 
in question presupposes the establishment of another sort of 
recognition, that is, samastasartpatpratyabhijnd or the recognition of the 
appearance of consciousness as all things. According to 
Abhinavagupta, in order to climb the ladder leading to liberation, 
one has to go through two kinds of recognitions: recognition with 
reference to the phenomenal world and the one with respect to the 


Self. 


Abhinavagupta attempts to read this double character of 
recognition in his commentary on the opening verse of the 
Isvarapratyabhijnakarika, in which Utpaladeva does not explicitly refer 
to it. 

To explain the points Abhinavagupta made: First of all, one has to 
start with the investigation of the source of cognitions of ‘blue’, 
‘pleasure’ and others. By means of investigating it, one recognizes 
that such objects of one’s cognitions are nothing but one’s own Self. 
This recognition is implied as samastasantpatpratyabhijna by 
Abhinavagupta and consists in the reduction of objective things to 
the subject. Now that one establishes that things in the phenomenal 
world are nothing but one’s own Self, one has to go on next to the 
recognition with reference to the Self. The recognition with reference 
to the Self is established by realizing that one has the powers of the 
Lord, the power of knowing and that of taking action. 

It is interesting that Bhaskari, a Kashmirian commentary on the 
Isvarapratyabhijfavimarsini, refers to this double character, while 
Isvarapratyabhijhavimarsinivyakhya (henceforth Vydakhya), a south Indian 
commentary on it, does not. Why does not the Vyakhya mention it 
plainly? 


This paper will show how the Vyakhya interprets the opening verse 
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of the Isvarapratyabhijiakarika by commenting on_ the 
Isvarapratyabhijnavimarsini, and make clear how the viewpoint of asouth 
Indian Saiva school is reflected in the Vyakhya. The point is that the 
Vyakhya considers the Pratyabhijna works Isvarapratyabhijnakarika and 
Isvarapratyabhijnavimarsini to be a commentary on the Pardtrisika which 
was a scriptural basis of the Anuttara form of the Trika. 
It is to be noted that, since the Vyakhya has not been published so 
far, I shall use a Malayalam manuscript kept in Trivandrum and a 
Devanagari transcript in Madras (Chennai). 


Agency, Power and Ascendency 


The Formation of the Tantric Cult of 
Dasamahavidya Goddesses in Post-Medieval Period 


Madhu KHANNA 


This presentation attempts to trace the historical roots of multiple 
goddesses traditions that came together in the evolution and 
development of the formation of one of the most influential groups 
of ten tantric goddesses, the Dasamahavidyas ‘Ten Supreme Powers’, 
namely Kali, Tara, Sodasi, BhuvaneSsvari, Chinnamasta, Matangi, 
Tripurabhairavi, Dhamavati, Bagalamukhi and Kamala, that flourished 
in the post-medieval period. 


The emergence of different Sakta sects with their defined set of 
codes, visual representations and literature confirmed the all-pervasive 
validity and the universally influential impact of the goddess in Indian 
culture. With the emergence of Tantrism, the character of the eoddess 
changed dramatically. By and large in the post-medieval period the 
goddess image and her countless personifications gained increased 
visibility. By the fifteenth century, the tantric goddess tradition was 
firmly rooted. A significant feature of the medieval Sakta Tantras 
was the efflorescence of goddess traditions that introduced a female- 
centred theology and cosmology. The cult was formed through a 
dynamic process of interaction between multiple streams of goddess 
culture such as the Kalikula and the Srikula which involved the 
exclusion of some mainstream goddesses and inclusion of goddesses 
who were marginal to the mainstream. 


The paper proposes to examine the distinctive characterizations 
of the circle of Mahavidya goddesses; the reasons for formation of 


i 


cult synthesis; the image of power that they acquired; and convergences 
that were struck with Brahmanical hegemonic models of the goddess 
tradition. 

The first part of the presentation traces the eclectic nature of the 
ten Mahavidyvas. The second part will examine the innovations that 
took place in the Sakta reconstruction of the goddesses. The third 
part explores the ritual power and ascendency of the ten Mahavidyas 
who get ultimately legitimized in the formation of ritual manuals 
(paddhatis), such as Saktapramoda of Devanandana Singh. 


The Usage of the Term Rudramsa 


4 


in Early Saiva Saiddhantika Sources 
Nina MIRNIG 


It is by now well attested that Saivism had spread across the Indian 
subcontinent by the second half of the first millennium, and thanks to 
recent scholarship, research regarding the socio-religious nature ot 
this development has been greatly advanced. However, even though 
we know of classifications in the prescriptive literature, it is still 
difficult to determine more precisely the socio-religious structure of 
the Saiva initiate community itself in terms of numbers, functions and 
motivations. Classically, four levels of Saiva initiates are taught, namely 
the samayin, putraka, saddhaka and acarya, the last two designating the 
Saiva officers, and the first two the liberation-seeking recipients of 
respectively the lower level initiation (samayadiksa@), and the liberating 
initiation (irvanadiksa). This way of classification is itself a secondary 
development, and was followed by a system based on three initiations, 
a process that introduced some confusion regarding the entitlements 
of the respective recipients. 


Another term that features amongst the designations is rudramsa. 
Its meaning and connotations, however, underwent some changes 
throughout the tradition’s development — from its denoting the (lay) 
‘devotee of Rudra/Siva’, e.g. in the Kiranatantra (see Sanderson (2004), 
p. 354), i.e. ‘whose arisah is towards Siva’ (ibid.), to its referring to 
samayin initiates who had undertaken two lower level initiations, and 
were considered to be ‘parcelles de Rudra’ (see Brunner-Lachaux P 
ibid., p. 628). Further, another context is suggested in some scriptures 
such as the Svacchandatantra, in which the term rudrarisa features in a 
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list of religious inclinations that are taught before CNyOQININY how to 
choose a mantra for the sd@dhaka (see Tantrikabliudliuinakosa vol. 1). At 
some stage confusion regarding the usage of this term came about, 
resulting in a conflation of the connotations the term inherited from 
its various contexts. This is, for example, the case in prescriptions for 
Séyaddha rites, where rudrdaiisas are the recipients of a certain tvpe of 
ancestor worship. 

In this paper, I would like to examine the various instances in 
which the term rudrdiiisa has been used and what such an analvsis 
might tell us about the lower levels of the Saiva initiate « ommunity. 


Cheating Death 
The Yogic Way to Immortality 


Lubonir ONDRA e KA 


It is well known that the aim of the Siddhas, Nathas and other YO mts 
is the attainment of immortality. But what kind of Immortality is it? 
Do these yogins seek immortality in some kind of a spiritual but non- 
material body (as most scholars believe), or do their texts speak about 
immortality in a physical, material body? Although the precise nature 
of immortality is not explicitly described in the yogic Sanskrit 
literature, some verses seem to support the concept of corporeal 
immortality in a material (bhautika) body. 





several techniques are used to achieve this goal. The first one, 
called khecari-mudra, deals with the nectar of Immortality (arta) and 
is the subject of a brilliant study by James Mallinson (Routledge 2007). 
The second technique (the discussion of which was the subject of my 
paper presented at the previous WSC in Kyoto) is the ‘mastering of 
elements’ (bhititajaya or bhiitasiddhi), by which a yovil can overcome 
the limitations of the material world, being no more bound by 
mundane laws of nature. 


. Tantra and ‘Agamas 


Another technique is ‘cheating death’ (mrtyuvaficana or 
kdlavaficana). It consists of two steps. First, the yogi must recognize 
the precise moment of his coming death. For this purpose, he should 
acquire the ‘knowledge of death omens’ (aristajfiana). Forecasting 
death on the basis of different omens (aristas) is an important topic in 
ancient medical literature, later incorporated in several Puranas and 
Tantras. It is also popular in vernacular Natha literature. In the second 
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step the yogi must do some act at the very moment death is 
approaching him. He can for a while leave his body and enter into 
another body, so when the moment of death comes, there is nobody 
to die. After the moment of death has passed, the yogi can return 
into his body. Or, he can enter into the sanadit — while being in this 
state, death has no power over him. It seems that death only comes 
once ina lifetime and if it does not succeed, it never returns and the 


youn becomes immortal in his physical body. 


Purnata 
A Foundational Paradigm of Trika Philosophy 


Nihar PUROHIT 


This paper illustrates puruata plenitude as a foundational paradigm of 
Trika philosophy. This means that it envisions piruatd as a philosophical 
and theoretical framework of Trika system within which theories, 
laws, and generalizations are formulated. 


We discuss the analytico-philosophical concepts in depth along 
with the integral approach developed by Abhinavagupta. The Trika 
philosophy articulates the highest experience as purnoham vimarsa, a 
self-realizing experience of fullness or plenitude. In his commentary 
on Isvarapratyabhipndkarika, Vimarsini, Abhinavagupta concludes the 
mangalacarana with paramasivasatyatma nikhilam, here nikhilam totality 
is also an explanation of piirna. So as we see he begins and ends with 
piirua. As a vivid reader of the Saiva scriptures one would easily 
understand that the first verse of the text represents the text in a 
nutshell. Not only does it represents the core principle, but also shows 
methodology it wants to apply in order to understand the core 
principle. This is the procedure followed by Abhinavagupta which 
can be seen in the whole of Vinrarsin?. We will talk about the strategies 
and methodologies Abhinavagupta develops as he offers the integral 
approach of Trika system. He discusses how the approach of piirnata 
is all inclusive, even the negation is included in pirnata. He discusses 
the concept of pratyabhijfia and shows that every knowledge is not 
knowledge but pratyabhijiia. The very structure of cognitive mechanism 
and its process is recognitive. There is anusandhina (unification). This 
anusandhana is of the nature of ubhayamtelana (commingling). In jfidana 
(knowledge), this process of ubhayamelana is epistemological and in 
abhasa (manifestation) it is ontological. 
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Tantra and Agamas 





According to the process of creation the highest p rinciple pervades 
every stage and all beings. So in paramasiva all the 36 tuttoas take repose 
and in manifestation paramasiva pervades in the earth as well. The 
well-known saying of Trika sarvam sarvatinakam is upheld at all places 
at every level. Another method Abhinavagupta uses is to pointout 
relationship among prakasa, vimarsa and vac. Since viniarsa (reflecting 
awareness) is the nature of prakasa (light) and wimnarsa is vac (language), 
the nature of light is language. Here language is defining reality. Trika 
philosophy propagates absolute perfect reality and at the same time 
the absolute becomes perfect through its own dynamism. Otherwise 
perfection has no meaning. Purnatd is a dynamic concept, it is a 
continuous process which keeps going on. It is a process whereby 
you are constantly achieving perfection that was never there before 
by ever losing the perfection already attained, this is done only 
through dynamism. So in Trika philosophy, connotativ ely there is no 
difference between jfiana (knowledge) and Kriya (action). Kri iva remains 
at the core of updsand practice. This kriya (action) is knowledge based 
and the knowledge is iccha (will) based. There is one common current 
flowing between these three. It is the same with the four updayas, all of 
them being interconnected. Everything is in everything as we 
succinctly put it. Integration happens at each and every level. 


Jnana as Vikalpa 
Shruti RAI 


The present paper deals with the concept of jfdana (apifirna) and vikalpa 
according to Kasmir Saiva Tantra and philosophy, which are the two 
facets of a single entity in different contexts. Commonly, Indian 
philosophical schools divide jfiana into categories of pure and impure 
or complete and incomplete or jfiana and ajfiana or avikalpa and vikalpa. 
Generally, the second type of jfiana is also always placed as lower 
category. Nonetheless apiirna jfidna is the most essential for the 
empirical affairs. KaSmir Saiva philosophy measures apiirna jfidna with 
linguistic parameters, but the essence of the apiirna jfidna is situated in 
purna jfiana or aham-vamarsa. This apurna jiidna is called vikalpa because 
it promotes partiality, contradiction, multiplicity, disunity and 
fragmentation. Nonetheless, it is not an error or invalid in itself since 
it is the appearance of the Ultimate pramatr. This apurna jfiana is not 
only limited to epistemology only, but ontology also is an important 


aspect of this jfidana, because ksantka jana is none other than vikalpa. 


World is nothing but continuous flow of vikalpas. 

At the theoretical level, principle of vikalpa is rooted in avikalpa 
avastha of vak, i.e. para vak. Here, ahart-pratyavamarsa abides as ptirna 
jidna. Precisely, purua jnana starts to become limited by passing 
through three levels of pasyanti, madhyamda and vaikhari, but without 
abandoning its real nature as para vak. Among these stages, madhyama 
and vaikhari are important for the full development of vikalpa jana. 
This linguistic knowledge brings differentiation and determination. 
Anyhow, the process of becoming vikalpas and thereafter using of 
these vikalpas is not so simple, because each vikalpa is ksanika, So “how 
do these vikalpas work, how do they themselves connect with each 
other?” It is the relation between vikalpa and apiirua jridana that are the 
problems tackled in this research paper. Concerning this issue, some 
elements like apohana, sariiyojana, anusaridhana, viyojana, kala will be 
discussed concisely, for they are the essentials for forming of the 
determinate knowledge or jfidna. 

In this paper, Isvarapratyal Hujndkarika and its commentaries Vimarsini 
and Bhaskar? are the main sources. Some initial chapters of the Tantraloka 
have also been taken into consideration. 


An Inquiry into Evolution of Conceptual 
Development of Pratyabhijna 
System of Kashmir 


Meera RASTOGI 


This paper will deal with the four basic questions of philosophical 
inquiry in the context of this system. These questions are — the nature 
of self, the nature of bondage, the nature of liberation and the scheme 
of cosmic manifestation. To know the systematic development of 
thought it is necessary to inquire into the basic texts of the system. 
The inquiry will start from the source text — Sivasiitras of Vasugupta 
and will then go through $ ivadrsti of Somananda, Isva rapratyabhijnakarika 
of Utpala, and Vimarsini and V ivrtivimarsini of Abhinavagupta. It will 
try to find out the facts that during this journey from Vasugupta to 
Abhinavagupta how the ideas grew and matured and how the 
concepts rooted in tantric texts flourished as a full-fledged 
philosophical system. 
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Tantra and Agamas: 





The self is defined by the basic text Srevasutras as simple 
consciousness (caitanyam atind). Somananda calis the self as Siva and 
describes it as endowed with five powers — cud, dimanda, wohd, jrigna 
and kriya. Utpala explains this consciousness as the harmony of light 
(prakasa) and awareness (vimarsa) and admits that this harmony results 
in perfect freedom and bliss. Again Abhinavagupta claborates these 
concepts of light and manifestation as the deciding principles of 
existence (bhavabhava-vyavasthd) and differentiation (bhedabheda- 
vyavastha). 

The nature of bondage is explained by Sivasttras as knowledge, 
i.e. obscured knowledge or worldly knowledge which occurs through 
the language. Somananda thinks that Siva, the Absolute, though 
obscuring itself, manifests in the worldly objects and so there is no 
real bondage (pratitimdatram). Utpala brings forth the concept of three 
impurities — adnava, mayiya and karma. Abhinavagupta discusses them 
properly in his commentaries on IPK and Taitraloka. 


The nature of liberation is discussed by Sivasiitras as attainment 
of right knowledge, i.e. Suddhavidya which can be attained by knowing 
the real nature of speech/language. Somananda tries to establish that 
there is no possibility of freedom or bondage in Saiva me taphysics as 
Siva is present everywhere, in each and ev ery form. Utpala explains 
this process of attainment of right knowledge and calls it with another 
name, i.e. samavesa. Abhinavagupta broadens the idea and explains 
the process of being liberated as anavopaya, saktopaya, Sambhavopaya 
and anupaya. 


The fourth question deals with the scheme of manifestations. 
Sivastitras only present some vague idea which becomes seminal to 
the further development of Saiva ontology. Somananda clearly tells 
that the Lord manifests itself in 36 categories. Utpala presents these 
categories in detail. Abhinavagupta discusses the issue in a more 
exhaustive way. He posits the authority of Agamas in support of Saiva 
categories and describes them in a logical way. 


Thus by investigating all these texts it will be tried to establish 
the process, how the system grew and matured. Meanwhile efforts 
will also be made to know how the system incorporated many ideas 
from other contemporary philosophical systems prevalent in Kashmir 
at that time. 


Gayatri in the Monistic Saiva Tradition of Kashmir 
Navyjivan RASTOGI 


Kashmir Saivists’ encounter with and consequent valuation of Gayatri 
represents an interesing phase of their engagement with the Vedic 
traditions and the world-view. Against the backdrop of the known 
transgressive attitude of the Agama towards Nigama, that is, Veda, 
the Saiva perception of Gayatri comes as a forceful endorsement of 
their intrinsically deep-rooted respect for the Vedic values. From 
Bhatta Narayana to Ksemaraja via Abhinava we notice a discernible 
ambivalence between the respective valuations of the Veda. In this 
context Gayatri is seen as the matrix of Veda, as vak-sakti; as pratibha 
belonging to the gnosis-sun (bodhaditya); as all-inclusive antah-pranava; 
as para vak enfolding the successive threefold evolution of speech; as 
divine injunction (aja, niyoga) from the sovereign majesty of the Lord 
comprising (in descending emanation as) intuition (pratibha), resonance 
(nada), objective appropriation and action represented by the Vedic 
triad (tray?) of sa@man, etc. The Saivists notice a paradigmatic echo of 
this phenomenon in the successive authorial creativity behind the core 
Pratyabhijna texts ranging from inner inspiration to sifra (i.e. k@rikas), 
to the Vrtti, to the Tika or Vivrti (and by implication to the Vivrti- 
vimarsint). Besides, on a different plane the Abhinavabharati refers to 
another view drawing a parallel between the syllables (varias) of 
Gayatri and the seven notes (svaras) of the Gandharva and Gara music 
SVSteiis. 

The paper aims at uncovering the implications and the logic behind 


- 


such a move of the Saivists. 


He is Not Pleased, 
for Your God is Nothing but a Word 


Understanding Bhakti and the Limits of Interpretation 
in an Evolving Saiva Discourse 


Jason SCHWARTZ 


This presentation emerges out of a larger inquiry into the semantic 
range and discursive function of the lexeme bliakti and related systems 
of signification within Sanskrit commentarial literature prior to the 
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thirteenth century. Seeking to historicize our normative assumptions 
about ‘devotional religion’, a theology of bhakti, | argue that prior to 
the influence of the Bhagavata Purana, bhakti Occupied a marginal place 
in the Sastric imagination. Identifying a tension between its use in 
early Brahmana contexts and in Purva-Mimamsa, | document how as 
Mimamsaka sensibilities spread to other discourses, the lexeme and 
its related systems of meaning are actively suppressed. In the second 
half of the work, I explore the rich conceptualization of bhakti in 
Atimarga, Siddhanta and Sakta Saiva scriptures and commentarial 
literature where the term is inseparable from discourse on ritual 
initiation and possession. 


In this presentation I examine a similar dynamic of 
Mimarsicization in the context of an evolving Saiva discourse. | begin 
by examining the frame story of the Mataryvaparamesvara Agama (seventh 
century CE), which presents an account of the superior efficacy of bhakti 
over other methods of contacting the god, sim ultaneously narrativizing 
the composition of texts which continue to play meaningful roles within 
the lives of Saiva practitioners. In fact, it is these textual features which 
are subjected to scholastic deconstruction in the Matangaparamesvaravrtt 
of Bhatta Ramakantha II]. Compelled by a deep ambivalence towards 
the more chthonic dimensions of archaic Saivism, Ramakantha 
effectively rewrites the root-text through creative Mimamsa-inspired 
exegesis, suppressing the discourse on possession and reimagining 
the ecstatic yogin as meticulous ritualist. 


RKamakantha’s interpretive choices reflect a specific moment of 
internal transformation within Saiva discourse marked by a new 
engagement with Brahmanical traditions like Mimamsa, a trend also 
exemplified in the frame narrative of the Mrgendra Agama. Here, Indra 
disguised as a Mimamsaka confronts ecstatic sages engaged in Saiva 
ritual and proceeds to challenge the validity of Saiva worship. 
Subsequent commentaries continue this selective but substantial 
internalization of Mimarmsaka values by presenting a rational analysis 
of ritual action governed by scriptural injunction, in place of accounts 
of the practitioner being compelled from within by the will of the 
God and turning to ritual to connect with him. Such a reorientation 
demands a rethinking of the function of terms like bhakti within Saiva 
discourse. 


I conclude by examining how this re-evaluation comes to be 
naturalized in the works of AghoraSiva and his disciples. 


Vulnerability and Protection in the Saiva Tantras 


Michael SLOUBER 


midanar bahubhir devi jighaitsanti nardn pasiin | 
duracaram durdtmananm asuciit purusdadhamani | | 
matapitror asamimanat tathadhyayanavarjanat | 
atistrigamanac catva ksitbatvae ca visesatah | | 

— Netratantra, 19.34-35 


My paper will analyze the issue of vulnerability in the Saiva Tantras 
and related literature focusing on the concepts of chidra, dosa, and 
dulisth@na in possession theory and those related to other medical 
vulnerabilities. Who is vulnerable, when, where, how and why? What 
measures may be taken to counter this vulnerability? What did 
vulnerability reveal about conceptions of the body, personhood, and 
gender in the medieval period? To answer these questions I review 
classical passages on vulnerability and protection against it in several 
published and unpublished Tantras, such as the Netratantra, 
Kriyakalagunottara, and Tantrasadbhava. Key protective concepts to be 
explored include raksd@ (as an apotropaic deity or amulet) and bali. | 
will also bring in the Ayurvedic parallels and consider the wider 
notion of ritual vulnerability and use of kavaca and agniprakara mantras 
in Saiva Tantra. Furthermore, I will point to modern folk tradition on 
the subject of vulnerability to possession and discuss some 
interpretations in the anthropological literature. Bakhtin’s concept of 
the open and closed bodies will be put forward as one possible lens 
for making sense of the topic. 


Utpaladeva’s lost Vivrti on the 
ISsvarapratyabhijna-karika 
Raffaele TORELLA 


The recent discovery of a fragmentary MS of Utpaladeva’s long 
commentary (Vivrti or Tika) on his own Isvarapratyabhiyfia-karika (IPK) 
and Vrtti enables us to assess the role of this work as the real centre 
of gravity of the Pr atyabhijna philosophy as a whole, though the later 
Saiva tradition chose instead Abhinavagupta’s Vimarsini as the 
standard text. This brilliant, and more compact and accessible, text 
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was copied and copied again over the centuries and became popular 
in south India too, where a number of NiSS in the principal southern 
scripts are still available. The success of a particular Commentary is 
very often the indirect cause of the decline of the others, which are 
less and less read and, consequently, copied, until their complete or 
almost complete loss. Of the lengthy and difficult Utpaladeva’s Vivrti 
— corresponding to the extent of 8000 slokus (hence the traditional 
denomination of Astasdhasri) — the traymentary sarada NIS that has 
come to light covers only the section IP?K 1.3.6 through 1.5.3. Although 
the portion of the recovered text is Comparatively short (33 tolios), it 
proves to be particularly important in the economy of Pratvabhijnha 
philosophy due to the crucial points being dealt with there at great 
length, always in a hard-fought debate with the logical-epistemological 
school of Buddhism. 


Tantric Elements in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
Judit TORZSOK 


The Rajatarangini is considered to be a unique work of classical Indian 
historiography. This paper attempts to determine to what extent it 
reflects actual religious history and the practice of Tantrism and in 
what way it could possibly help us to understand the historical 
influence of Tantrism. In order to do so, two examples of tantric 
practice and their historical contexts described in this work shall be 
analysed and compared with other sources: in particular with tantric 
texts and inscriptional data. The comparison with tantric sources can 
possibly open new perspectives, since many of them have been edited 
or studied only relatively recently. 

The first example concerns the description of a ‘skull-bearer’ or 
kapalika, which has been considered wrong, for it allegedly confuses 
pasupatas and kapdlikas. Looking at the passage more closely, Kalhana’s 
description of this ka@palika and of kapalikas in general seems to conform 
to what we know about them from inscriptions and various tantric 
sources. 

In the second example, I shal] examine descriptions of ‘black magic’ 
(abhicaira) that are said to have taken place in the Kashmirian court 
throughout its earlier history covered by Kalhana. It has often been 
stated that these episodes simply show the superstitious beliefs of 


Kashmirians. However, the description of these events may betray 
much more. First, comparing them with tantric sources, one may be 
able to identify which tantric branches could possibly influence the 
royal court, or which were the ones that kings are said to have 
supported. Second, taking into account Kalhana’s remarks, Kalhana’s 
own attitude to various tantric currents could also be better 


determined. 





It is to be hoped that by gathering together various types of 
sources, this paper shall be able to contribute to a better understanding 
both of Kalhana’s way of writing his history as well as of the history 


of Tantrism. 
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Interpretation of Nipata 
According to Sankaracarya 
Bharati BALTE 


Nipata is one of the components, which plays a vital role in Sanskrit 
grammar. Nipata is a particle, which possesses no gender and number 
and after which a case termination is dropped and elided. 


Yaska in his Nirukta mentions the four categories of words, they 
are: nama, akhyata, upasarga and nipdta. The word nipata is derived from 
the root pat with upasarga ni. Therefore, according to Yaska, nipata means 
uccavacesv arthesu nipatanti. He has mentioned three subdivisions of 
nipatas like upamarthe, karmopasamegraharthe, and padapiranararthe. 
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The Sanskrit grammarian Panini has not given any definition of 
the word nipdta in his Astadhyayi but he has enumerated them in the 
nipatadhikara, which starts from the siltra pray risvaran nipatah (1.4.56) 
till the stitra adhir isvare. Panini indicates nipatas by cddyo ‘sattve. It means 
the class which starts from ca etc. this list is given in the Ganapdatha, i.e. 
as follows ca, va, aha, eva, evam, niinam, etc. The word asattve conveys 
an impression that they possess no sense. Generally the sense being 
of two kinds sattva and bhava and the nipdtas not possessing anyone of 
the two. Further Panini states pradayah (1.4.58), which also indicates 
nipatas they are pra, para, apa, sam, anu, etc. They are called as nipatas 
when they are not signifying any substance. It means when they do 
not possess any sense. Otherwise they are treated as upasargas. 


Sankaracarya was a great promoter of a the Kevaladvaita Vedanta. 
He has written the commentaries on “Prasthanatrayi”, i.e. Upanisad, 
Brahmasutra and Bhagavad-Gita. In his commentaries we get to know 
that he has interpreted the nipdatas in various ways. Therefore, this 
paper aims to discuss the interpretation of nipdtas according to 
Sankaracarya with special reference to commentarial literature. 


Sampradana Karaka 
In the Understanding of Panini and his Followers 


Ratna BASU 


Karaka-prakarana has an important role in the management of Sanskrit 
Syntax. The Paninian Sutras on Karaka begins with the Adhikara Siitra 
‘Karake’ (Pa. 1.4.23). The Karaka portion in Astadhyayi starts with the rules 
of Apadana Karaka. Patanijali’s Mahabhasya, though it gives commentary of 
all the Paninian sittras on Apadana Karaka, considers seven siitras starting 
from bhitrarthanam bhayahetuh (Pa. 1.4.25) to bhitvah prabhavah (Pa. 1.4.31), 
i.e. except dhruvam apaye ‘padanam (Pa. 1.4.24) to be redundant. 


Astadhyayi contains ten siitras on Saripradana Karaka. The siitras are: 
karmana yam abhipraiti sa sampradadnam (Pa. 1.4.32), rucyarthanat 
priyamanah (Pa. 1.4.33), slaghnunsthasapam jritpsyamanah (Pa. 1.4.34), 
dharer uttamarnah (Pa. 1.4.35), sprher ipsitah (Pa. 1.4.36), 
krudhadruhersyasiyarthanam yam prati kopah (Pa. 1.4.37) [which has its 
apavada-krudhadruhor upasrstayoh karma (Pa. 1.4.38)], radhiksyor yasya 
viprasnah (Pa. 1.4.39), pratyanbhyam sruvah pirvasya karta (Pa. 1.4.40), 
anupratigrnas ca (Pa. 1.4.41) and parikrayane saripradanam anyatarasyam 


(Pa. 1.4.44), being an optional possibility to Karana Karaka. The first 
stitra has been supplemented with two Varttikas by Katyayana, namely 
kriyaya yam abhipraiti sa sartpradanam and karmanah karanasamjna 
sanipraddanasya ca karmasanyna vaktavyd, the last being only a case of 
application in the Vedic text. But Patanjali has made commentary only 
on two siitras, karmana yam abhipraiti sa santpradanam (Pa. 1.4.32) and 
krudhadruhersyastiyarthanant yan prati kopah (1.4.37). He has not even 
mentioned the rest of the sitras to be redundant. Patanjali also explained 
the varttika kriyaya yam abhipraiti sa saripradanam as unnecessary. Kasika 
again took up all the Paninian sfitras regarding Saripradana Karaka. 
Neither Kasika, nor any of the commentary on Astadhyayi has given 
any comment or interpretation on the matter why the Mahabhasya is 
silent about the rest of the Paninian sfitras on Santpradana Karaka. 


Similarly, there is no explanation that why Patafjali has taken 
only the sfitra sadhakatamah karanam (Pa. 1.4.42) and dropped divah 
karma ca (Pa. 1.4.43) on Karana Karaka. 

The present paper attempts to interpret the syntactical 
interpretation in the light of historicity and syntactical option in the 
understanding of the speaker. 


On the Terms ga, ma and da, etc. 
in the Astadhyayi 


Sharon BEN-DOR 


In my paper, I discuss the case of terms such as ga, ma and da. These 
terms are used by Panini in the Astadhyayi to refer to various verbal 
bases. Some of the verbal bases do not appear in the Dhatupatha in the 
same forms of the terms. For example, md refers sometimes to the 
root men “to barter, to exchange’. This raises the question of how such 
terms can refer to verbal bases with different forms and more generally 
of how one knows to which verbal bases the terms refer. The 
commentators discuss this issue and generally acknowledge that in 
respect to such terms there is no definite pattern: in each case these 
terms may refer to different verbal bases, and the knowledge 
concerning which items they refer to is obtained only by taking into 
consideration the desired target (i.e. laksyanurodha). This view is 
expressed by the paribhasa ‘gamadagrahanesv avisesalt’ following 
Patanjali’s statement in the Mahabhasya. 
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In my paper, I show that in most cases, by considering the context 
in which the relevant sittra applies, one can easily know to which 
items the terms ed, etc. refer to and there is no need of a paribhiasa or 
other technical device. Another important question is why the dilemma 
among the commentators concerning these terms occurred in the first 
place. In my paper, I show that this is a result of the notion that the 
terms used in the Asfadhyayi refer to only original forms (when they 
are available). This notion does not belong to Panini’s system 
originally. It was introduced to the system after the time of Katvayana 
from another school and in the time of Patanjali, it was already accepted 
as Panini’s view. 


Combinations of Upasargas and Tinanta Forms 


Lexical versus Grammatical Positions 


George CARDONA 


The status of combinations of preverbs (tpasarga) and finite verb forms 
(finanta) linked to them has posed a dilemma for the modern 
lexicographers. Some have opted for treating such complexes as 
pertaining to compound lexical items such as anubliti (experience), upas 
(revere, worship), prastha (depart). Others have chosen to list preverbs 
alphabetically under verbal bases (dhidtu) such as bhi (be, become, 
come into being), ds (be seated, remain), stha (be at a standstill, stay). 
see A. M. Ghatge’s introduction to the first volume of Ai E icyclopaedic 
Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles (Poona: Deccan College, 
1976), pp. xiii-xiv. 


This issue was discussed by Paniniyas from the time of Patarijali 
onwards and must have even been considered by the earlier scholars, 
including Panini. There are two basic opposed positions, which I shall 
call lexical and grammatical. One major point favoring the lexical view 
is semantics: simple bases such as bhai, as, and stha have meanings that 
differ from those of combinations such as anubhi, upas, and prastha. In 
addition, there are syntactic contrasts. For example, (1) sa dnandam 
anubhavati (He is experiencing happiness), (2) tenanando ‘nubhityate 
(Happiness is being experienced by him), (3) sa gurum updaste (He is 
revering his teacher), (4) tena gurur upasyate (The teacher is revered 
by him) as opposed to (5) anando bhavati (There is happiness), (6) 
anandena bhityate (There is happiness), (7) gurur aste (The teacher is 
seated), (8) dsyate gurund (The teacher is seated). On the other hand, 


certain grammatical operations speak in favor of the opposite view. 
Thus, the augment @ (@7) in anv abhavat of (9) dnandam anv abhavat (. - . 
experienced happiness) is attached to bhi, not to anubhi, and in (10) 
anandam anu babliiva ‘(Ut is reported that)... experienced happiness’ 
iteraction applies to bla, not to anubhi. 

Prosodic features straddle the fence. A preverb can occur as an 
independently accented syntactic element, with a high-pitched vowel 
(udatta). On the other hand, if such an item immediately precedes an 
accented verb form with a high-pitched vowel (udattavat), it loses its 
independent accentuation. For example, @ jagama (... came, has come), 
with a high-pitched preverb, versus @ jagama where the finite verb 
form has a high-pitched syllable (both in Rgveda 10.28.1lab). In such 
instances, Sakalya, the author of the Revedapadapatha distinguishes 


between an independent pada and a compound in which the upasarga 
jagama, On the other hand, 


Panini, who knew Sakalya’s padapatha, treats upasargas as independent 
items even where they form a nexus with accented verb forms. Thus, 
as a member of the gat! class — 


is the prior constituent: @ | jada versus a- 





he does provide that a preverb 
lacks a high-pitched vowel when it precedes a finite verb form with 
such a vowel (Asfdaditydayi 8.1.71: tint codattavati [anudattam 18]), but 
this holds with respect to a pada (8.1.16: padasya), not to a prior 
constituent of a compound (pirvapada). 

I will take up arguments and evidence from early egrammarians 
down to Bhartrhari and his successors in order to bring out the basic 
issues and the reasons for different conclusions being reached. 
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Buddhaghosa as a Lexicographer 
Lata DEOKAR 


The Buddha is described as a Great Teacher and an expounder. Often 
while clarifying a particular concept or explaining a particular idea, 
the Buddha made use of synonyms (e.g. indo vatrabha jayantam pita (Ja 
II.14); singi suvannam atha va pi kKaricanam| yam jatariipam hatakart ti 
vuccatil | (A III.358), synonymic collocations, word definitions, etc. 
(e.g. kim pattinam ahu brahmanam, samanam kena kathafica nhatakoti| nagoti 
katham pavuccati puttho me bhagava byakarohi| | bahitva sabbapapakani, 
vimalo sadhusamahito thitatto| sarisdram aticca kevali so asito tadi pavuccate 
sa brahma | | Sabhiyasutta, Suttanipata, VRI, vol. 48, 523-24) At times, 
the Buddha also uses words referring to the same object in various 
regional dialects. Cf. for instance the Aranavibhangasutta of the 
Majjhimanikaya: 
kathafica bhikkhave janapadaniruttiya ca abhiniveso hoti samarndaya ca 
atisaro? idha bhikkhave tadevekaccesu janapadesu patiti safijananti, pattanti 
sanjananti, vittanti savijananti, saravanti safijananti dharopanti safjananti, 
ponanti safjananti, pisilavanti safijananti | (VRI, vol. 14, p. 283) 


Many discourses of the Buddha are full of such explanations. 
Abhidhamma treatises are also full of lexicographical material. Cf. 
for instance katamar tasmirh samaye manindriyam hoti? . . . cittarit mano 
manasam hadayam pandaram mano mandyatanam manindriyam .. . 


<_F 


(Dhammasanganipant, VRI, vol. 113, p. 123) According to Buddhaghosa, 
these synonymic collocations served two functions, viz. (i) to meet 
the needs of persons of different caliber and (ii) as an embellishment 
of the discourse. 

With the emergence of the exegetical tradition, the need for 
lexicographical material was felt more than ever before. The fifth 
century Pali commentator Buddhaghosa translated back the 
commentarial literature available in the Sinhalese into Pali. While 
composing his commentaries, Buddhaghosa made use of scattered 
lexicographical material of a large scale. Some of these materials seem 
to have been taken over from the Buddha’s discourses themselves 


whereas a large part of it comes from the Abhidhamima literature, 


canonical commentaries (e.g. maggo pantho patho pajjo afijasamt vafum 
a@yanam| nava uttarasetu ca kullo ca bhisi sankamo|| Ciilaniddesa, VRI, 
vol. 78, p. 183, also found on the commentary of the Satipatthanasutta 
of the Majjhimanikaya, VRI, vol. 15, p. 239) and extra-canonical works 
like the Milindapariha. Other sources such as the Nirutti texts, none of 
Sanskrit lexicons (for 
a striking similarity to 
the probable 


which is extant at present, and the existing 
example, the verse from the Ciilaniddesa has 
the one found in the Amarakosa) can also be considered as 
sources of Buddhaghosa’s lexicographical writings. 

Although Buddhaghosa is famous as a commentator of the Pali 
Tipitaka, his contribution to the Pali lexicography is not yet fully 
discussed. This paper shall attempt to shed light on Buddhaghosa’s 
rather unexplored quality as a lexicographer. 


Moggallanavuttivivaranapanjika on Syntax 
Mahesh A. DEOKAR 


It is a well known fact that indigenous grammars of Pali language are 
largely indebted to Sanskrit grammars of Panini, Candragomin and 
Sarvavarman. Out of the three major grammars of Pali, the grammar 
composed by the name Moggallanavyakarana or Magadhasaddalakkhana 
by the Elder Moggallana of the Thuparama monastery of 
Anuradhapura in the reign of King Parakkamabahu, sometime around 
1165 cE is for its major part, modelled after the Candra Vyakarana. The 
Moggallanavutti and the Moggallanavuttivivaranapanjika to a great extent 
correspond to the Candravrtti. One can find striking parallels between 
these two systems of grammar. It seems that the tradition of the Candra 
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Vyakarana was quite vibrant in the vicinity of the Elder Moggallana. 
Not only the Caéndravrtti but even the Caidravrttivimaranapansika seem 
to have exerted great influence on Moggallana’s Vuttiorvaranapanyika, 
In spite of this indebtedness, the originality of Moggallana’s 
grammatical thoughts is evident from his arguments against Paninians, 
Candras, and also his fellow Pali grammarians. 

This grammatical genius is particularly evident in the discussion 
on the syntactic categories in the Moggallana Panyika. In this section, 
Moggallana discusses critically the opinions of the Paninian and the 
Candra schools and occasionally provides his own solution to certain 
Syntactic issues, which are sometimes common to Sanskrit and Pali. 


Present paper is an attempt to bring to light the hitherto unknown 
grammatical insights of the Elder Moggallana. It would provide some 
fresh insights into the syntax of Pali and Sanskrit. 
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The Five Forbidden Applications on 
Yanluk (Yan-dropped) 


The Second Frequentative/Intensive Base 
(Pancaitani na yanluki) 


Shankarji JHA 


Inter alia, the verbal bases or forms of Yanluganta have to lose the 
application of the fivefold rules (Panini aphorisms) under the dictum 
of a versified paribhisa (Grammatical Principle) that runs as follows: 


Stipa Sapanubandhena nirdistam yad ganena ca\ 
yatraikajgrahanan caiva paficaitani na yarluki | 
— Paribhasendusekhara by NageSsa, Paribhasa no. 132 


Accordingly, the grammatical operations in a rule stated by the 
affixes stip and Sap, anubandha (it-samjna), gana (any of the ten 
conjugational classes of roots, bhvadi, adddi, etc.), as well as, those 
having (the wording) ekac (possessed of one ac or mono-syllabic) do 
not take place in (for the formation of) the frequentative/ intensive 
verbal forms (Yanluganta padas). 


While accepted by the ancient grammarians such as 
Purusottamadeva, etc. NageSa, after a detailed interpretation and 
discussion, has questioned about its validity or utility on the basis of 
its being not mentioned in the Mahabhasya. Kaiyata refers to a part of 
the same as yatraikajgrahanam kificit while commenting on the aphorism 
Svidito nisthayam, Panini 7.2.14). In my humble opinion, this paribhasa 
should be accepted to be valid and useful. 

A lucid exposition along with a critical examination of these five- 
fold applications has been modestly attempted in this paper. 
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Vat: Functions and Typology 
Dipesh KATIRA, Chinmay DHARURKAR and Mallar KULKARNI 


This paper studies the occurrences of vat (whose meaning is stated by 
P. 5.1.115) in the Astadhyayi of Panini. It meticulously surveys the 
occurrences and studies the functions of the vat suffix in the siitras. 
Based on the functions, we propose to classify the occurrences of the 
vat suffix in Panini’s siitras. Apart from gaining insight into the debates 
that surround the various interpretations of vat (c.g., Bronkhorst 
(1980)), this paper tries to put systematically the debate and the takes 
on it. It also raises certain issues from within the tradition that would 
compel the modern thinkers to reconsider their arguments pertaining 
to the interpretation of vat. Being an exclusive study of all the 
occurrences of vat, this paper recapitulates the past debates and 
critically examines the substance, motivations and repercussions of 
the arguments presented. 


Comparative Study of Pratyahara Sitras 
Shailaja S. KATRE and Mahesh DEOKAR 


Paninian Grammar begins with the pratyahdara rules and these are the 
oldest rules. The main aim of the pratyahara rules is to attain brevity in 
composing rules of grammar by using different pratyaharas of letters. 
Yo form pratyaharas, the traditional order of the varna is changed in 
the Pratyahara rules by Panini. Understanding the advantage of the 
method of Panini the later grammarians followed this practice in their 
grammars such as Candra-, Sakatayana- and Sdarasvata-Vyakarana and 


Sarasvati-Kanthabharana. However these grammarians differ with Panini 
in a number of aspects. 


In this paper an attempt is made to compare the work of these 
grammarians and that of Panini. There are 14 pratyahara rules in the 
Astadhyayi of Panini. In Candra- and Sakatayana- there are 13 rules. 
Candragomin accepts almost all pratyaharas of Panini, but he has made 
one rule as hayavaralan instead of P’s two rules hayavarat and lan. Other 
rules are the same. He has avoided the repetition of ha, which is in 
the pratyahara sutra of Panini. In Sakatayana’s grammar also 13 rules 
are composed but he did not include the letter l, and added ayogavaha 
letters like anusvara, visarga, upadhmaniya and jihvamiiliya in his pratyahara 


rules. In Sakatayana’s grammar the letter /ia comes twice, as in Panini's. 
In the Sarasvata grammar vowels are counted like in the traditional 
method and the consonants are listed in 7 rules. The method used is as 
in the pratyahara rules of Panini, but without if letters, e.g. liayavarala, 
jhadhadhaghabha, etc. The letter ja is listed only once. The order of 
prescribing the letters is not according to P’s pratyahara. 

Panini has used 41 pratyahdras in his grammar through the pratyahara 
rules while Candragomin has used 42 pratya@hdras with his 13 pratyahara 
rules. Similar variation is in the case with other pratyaharas. However 
the method of forming pratyaharas from pratydhara rules in their 
respective grammars is as in the Panini’s grammar only. 

While studying these pratyadhdra rules used in different grammars 
it is observed that there is a variety in the choice of pratyahara rules 
and their use in forming pratyd/uiras. This paper will highlight some of 
the reasons why different grammarians have chosen different 
pratyahdra stitras in their grammars. 


On the Accent of the 
Word Paracah as Stated by Panini (6.2.52) 


Malhar KULKARNI and Anuja AJOTIKAR 


The verbal root avica (to go and to worship) occupies a unique place in 
the grammar of Panini. In the whole Astad/ityayi (A) there are 14 rules 
describing special operations related to this root. Among these, four 
rules deal with the svara operations related to this root and its derivates. 
Aniganto ‘ficatau vapratyaye (6.2.52) is one of these rules. It states prakrti 
svara to a particular gatisaritjiiaka word which is followed by the derivate 
of the root afica to which the suffix va is added. 


The example — paracali — we wish to discuss is the one provided 
by the traditional texts. The accent of this example is attested in the 
Reveda Padapatha and Sayanacarya also comments on this. 


However, it is found that there are a number of other rules of 
accent which also are applicable in this example. These are afices chandasy 
asarvanamasthanam (6.1.170) and cau (6.1.222). In this paper, we discuss 
this aspect of interrelation of sitras in the svara section of the A on the 
basis of the relevant discussions found in various traditional sources. 
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4. FASq aqasaq vada ai 
aid ara fase: aa: ata ven: aren afayrens aerate fara 


Main Currents in the European ‘Tradition 
of Sanskrit Grammars 


Iwona MILEWSKA 


The European tradition of dealing with the Sanskrit grammar goes 
back as far as the seventeenth century. During the years which have 
passed till now more than 100 Sanskrit grammars were written and 
published in different countries of Europe. Some of them were based 
on direct Indian sources whereas others were the result of studies of 


the available European sources only. Some show the usage of both, 
the Indian and the European traditions of erammars. 


One of the aims of my paper will be to show some of the particular 
sources of the European grammars of Sanskrit, some of their 
dependencies and interdependencies. I will focus on the description 
of the main currents which can be distinguished within the European 
tradition of Sanskrit grammars and will show the example of each of 
these currents. I will also try to show some examples of grammars 
which were genuine in their approach and some which were just 


repetitions. Simultaneously, I will try to describe the main features of 
the important descriptions and name the grammars which were the 
most influential among the European circles of scholars and which 
were the most popular among the adepts of Sankrit learning. 

One of my goals is also to present a map of Europe which should 
show the popularity of certain grammars used in different countries. 
The question of possible future development in the area of Sanskrit 
grammars will be raised. 


Lilatilaka on Semantic Consideration 
of Phonemes 


P.C. MURALEEMADHAVAN 


Many scholars in Sanskrit have brought to the light new theories on 
linguistics in Sanskrit like Panini, Yaska, Patanjali, Bhartrhar, Kumiarila 
Bhatta, Prabhakara and Anandavardhana. But none of these have 
discussed the importance of semantic consideration in the identification 
of phonemes in a language. All classical grammarians explain letters 
or phonemes from the phonetic point of view and not from the 
semantic point of view. 

Even Bhartrhari, when he explains the allophonic variations in 
speech behaviour, includes such variations in idiosyncrasies of the 
speaker, calling then ‘Vaikrtadhvani’ and phonemes as ‘Prakrtadhvan\’. 


Kumiarila Bhatta says that some longer vowels are different 
phonemes and they are different in all respects from the short ones. 
They are not even the lengthened forms of the short ones. 


It is clear beyond doubt that the grammarians and linguists who 
lived up to the fourteenth centuary cE were not aware of the phonemics. 


This is not a problem in the West since linguistics is a modern 
science there. The clear distinction of the phoneme is based on arthabheda 
and sthanabheda — difference in meaning and place of articulation. It 
was the author of Lilatilaka, a fourteenth-centuary Keralite Sanskrit 
work which pointed out for the first time, the importance of semantic 
consideration in the identification of Phonemes in a language. This 
paper tries to discuss the unique contribution of the Lilatilaka in the 
field of linguistic studies. 
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Bhartrhari on Three Types of 
Linguistic Unit-meaning Relations 


Hideyo OGAWA 


In VP 1.24-26 Bhartrhari mentions two types of linguistic unit-meaning 
relations (Sabdarthasambandha): yogyata (capacity) and karyakaranabhava 
(causal relation) and discusses these types in the Sambandhasanimddesa 
(VP 3.3.29, 32-33). These two types of relations form two of the eight 
topics to be covered by the Vakyapadiya. It is important to note, however, 
that, of addition to these types, Bhartrhari accepts another type also: 
so ‘yam iti sambandhah ‘this-is-that’ relation (Vrtti on VP 1.23). This relation 
consists of identity relation (abheda) between a linguistic unit and its 
meaning, or what Helaraja and Punyardaja call adinyasa (superimposition) 
relation. Helaraja is acutely aware that Bhartrhari approaches the linguistic 
unit-meaning relation from three different angles. Obviously, he tries to 
link the three types of relations together when he says the following: 


Prakaga on VP.3.3.1: 

ata eva dvividhah sambandhapadartho vyavatisthate, yoryata 
karyakaranabhavas ca | 

adhyasas tu dvayor api paramartha eva, na prthagrapal| | 


For this very reason, the entity ‘relation’ (sambandlia) is posited [for a 
linguistic unit and its meaning] in two different manners: as yogyata 
and as karyakaranabhava. Both have superimposition for their 
ultimate [relation]; this superimposition is not separated [from these 
two types of relations]. 


We see here that Helaraja treats the superimposition as the primary 
relation (mukhyasambandha) between a linguistic unit and its meaning- 


In this paper I shall consider: (1) why Bhartrhari, who holds that 
we can obtain the above-mentioned three types of relations between 
a linguistic unit and its meaning, specifies only the capacity and the 
causal relation as this relation; and (2) how the superimposition relation 
is related to the other two types. I shall thereby show that, contrary 
tO a recent claim, Helaraja’s understanding of the linguistic unit- 
meaning relation given above is well founded on Bhartrhari’s idea of 
‘this-is-that’ relation. A clue for solving the question of how Bhartrhari 
links the superimposition relation to the other two types is given in 
the Vrtti passage: asyedambhave sati sabdarthayoh so ‘yam iti [yah] 
sambandhah (Vrtti on VP 1.23). 
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Three Commentaries on 
a Word in Isolation 
A Comparative Study 


Bhagyalata PATASKAR 


The commentaries comment on a sentence or a statement. Even though 
they focus on a word the word itself is never taken in isolation. It is 
always in the context of an issue of the text and sometimes even in 
the context of the school to which the text belongs. 





Here are three different commentaries that have commented on 7 
single word in isolation and still have succeeded in propagating their 
own theories. 

1. Nirukta by Yaska, a commentary on the words listed in the list 


Nighantu (fourth century Bcr). 

Dn Sankaracarya’s Bhasya on the Visiusahasranama (seventh century 
CE). 

3. A famous commentary by Mahesvara on the Amarakosa (late 
eleventh century CF). 


After comparison of the three my observations are as follows: 


1. The method or technique with which Yaska commented upo™ 
the words from Nighantu, is called Nirukta [my conjecture iS 
Nirukta is the name of Vedanga, Nirukta is the title of a book 
belonging to that Vedanga and Nirukta also means a method 
to comment upon a word]. 


While the meaning of the words of Nighantu is already give? 
by the end-statment of the Nighantu, the commentary serve? 
the purpose to suggest what might have been the primitive 
experience of the seer with that particular object, which led 
him to call that object with that particular word. 





Thus, Nirukta is a type of commentary that aims at finding the 
seers own experience from the expression. 


2. In case of Visnusahasranama the ultimate meaning of all the 
words is assumed Saguna and Savikara Brahman. To prove this 
thesis one of the devices used is Nirukta. This commentary is 
traditionally called Bhasya, because it has its own thesis which 
is derived from the text. 

3. 


The commentaries on the Amarakosa, treat the text from the 
viewpoint of grammar and lexicon. However, they quote the 
text to support their statement. The kosas being the lexicons of 
the classical Sanskrit, there is hardly any scope to propos 
any philosophical dogmas. 


It seems that the tradition of the Nirukta type of commentary meh 
develop after Yaska. 


Except for Sankarabhasya, the type of commentaries on a single 
word are very rare. Even in case of the Lalitasahasranama, the 
commentaries are grammatical. 


Conclusion: Apparently these three are the lists of the words but of 4 
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ferent nature. The three commentaries mentioned above have 
STasped their nature exactly. 


“Where the Sense is Intended although the 
Corresponding Speech Unit Is Not Employed” 
Lopa and Other Devices Directly or Indirectly 

Compared by Patanyjali 


Tiziana PONTILLO 


The Starting point of this communication is M 1240 |. 27 - 241 1. 5 ad vt. 
29 ad A 1.2.64, where lopa of the affix KvIP, such as in the case of 
4@8Nicit- and of somasut-, is mentioned as the standard exception to the 
Often asserted need of a physical input to cause verbal cognition. In 
fact, the principle according to which ‘there is no understanding of a 
Sense (arthasya gatilt) without employing the word-form denoting that 
(antarena tadvaci nah Sabdasya prayogarit)’ is dismissed only na restricted 
Number of cases. The dual or plural meaning which is realized, thanks 
to the retention of only one form (ekasesa), is one among these 
€xceptions, which is thus emphasized in the quoted passage. On the 
Other hand, in a similar way Patanjali reflects on some bahuvrthi- 
compounds, such as candramukhi ‘moon-faced <woman>’ (M I. 328 IL. 
4-5 ad A 2.1.55), where currently there is understanding (sanipratyayal) 
Of a quality even when it has not been specified (anirdisyamanasyapi 
Sunasya). As underlined by Patafjali, a further operation 1s here 
COmpulsorily implied, namely the selection of one out of many (though 


unmentioned) moon’s qualities which could be involved in the 
traditional corresponding vigraha. 


How is it that an effect (the meaning) can be grasped in the absence 
Of its cause (the uttered word)? Why the risk of integrating whatever 
Speech-unit is regularly averted? The concept of prayogavisaya — ‘the 
specific usage-domain’ of each sabda — seems to be crucial when this 


kind of meaning-processing has to be accounted for, as suggested, 
e.g. in M 1.158 1. 11 ad vt. 2 ad A 1.1.60. 


Furthermore, with regard to the lopa-cases, the precise pattern of 
prasanga-procedure is explicitly resorted to by Patarjali commenting 
on vt. 4 ad A 1.1.60: as a rule a specific gabda actually does exist as an 
input, although it can be only perceived elsewhere. Focusing especially 
on the occurrences of the terms prasakta- and prasanga- in the M, this 




















paper aims to tackle the question of the discrimen between zero- 


replacements and the other cases of denotatio in absentia pointed out 


by Pataryali. 
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Is Rule Precedence in the 
Astadhyayl Uniform? 


Peter M. SCHARF 


Debate continues concerning the degree to which Paninian grammar 
Systematically accounts for Sanskrit usage. Aside from questions of 
the degree to which various versions of Paninian linguistic description 
COrrespond to the language in various dialects and periods of Sanskrit 
or to the language used in particular Sanskrit treatises, the competence 
Of the rule set specified in the Astadhyday! as the central element in a 
Senerative linguistic system has been challenged. Even that the 
grammar is generative in nature has been called into question, some 
viewing it as a partially ordered collection of rules to be applied ad 
hoc to check the validity of phrases selected by users of the grammar. 
One of the most difficult problems in judging the competence of the 
linguistic description is determining the precedence of rule application 
in the overlapping domain where rules have both independent and 
Shared domains (vipratisedha). A fundamental element in determining 
Whether the linguistic system specified in the Astadhyayi is generative 
and the degree of its competence is whether knowledge of outcomes 
(laksya) is required to determine the correct ap plication of rules (laksana). 


In my paper, “Rule Selection in the Astadhyayt”, or “Ts Panini’s 
Grammar Mechanistic?”, delivered at the 14" World Sanskrit 
Conference in Kyoto, 2009, I commented on the inadequacy of 
Patafijali’s solution to cases of conflict — namely that the desired rule 
apply — and evaluated several other principles proposed as candidates 
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to determine rule precedence in cases of conflict (vipratisedha). 
Patanjali’s solution was denigrated because of the fact that it requires 
knowledge of outcomes to select the more desired rule for application 
was viewed as a weakness in the linguistic description. While the 
other principles proposed together covered cases of conflict described 
in previous literature on the topic, none was suficient enough to 
determine rule precedence in all of the cases of conflict considered by 
itself. Nor was any principle apparent to determine which among the 
several principles should take priority where more than one could 
apply. The paper concluded that a solution to the problem of 
precedence in rule-application should evaluate a comprehensive 
spectrum of conflicting rules. Patafijali’s solution that the desired rules 
apply in fact constitutes a weakness in linguistic description only if 
the priority of application of the same rules differs for the derivation 
of different forms. While one may fault Panini for not making plain rule 
precedence in the Astadhyayi, if the rule precedence Patanjali does make 
plain through explanation (vyakhyana) is consistent regardless of the forms 
derived, there is no fault in his linguistic description. The present paper 
catalogues a comprehensive collection of cases of conflict and tests 
whether a specific precedence of rules applies uniformly throughout. 
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Is it Possible that Karyasiddhatwa and 
Sastrasiddhatva are not Mutually Exclusive? 


Matgorzata SULICH-COWLEY 


Panini uses the term asiddha twice in his treatise in the rules A.8.2.1 
purvatrasiddham and A.6.1.86 satva-tukor asiddhah; and once he uses the 
term asiddhavat — A.6.4.22 asiddhavad atrabhat. In all three places 
Pataryali in his Mahabhasya quotes Katvayana’s Varttika on the siitra 
A.6.1.86 — adesa-laksana-pratisedhartham utsarea-laksanabhdadvarthanica to 
explain the principles of asiddha and asiddhavat. Patanjali does not try 
to explain the suffix vat in asiddhavat and in the Mahabhdasya never uses 
this term. Later tradition maintains that both terms should be 
interpreted as asiddhavat. It would mean, therefore, that the rule is 
treated as if it has not taken effect but actually it has. 


The asiddha principle has been accepted to be the principle of order; 
it establishes the order in which the rule applies in the process of 
derivation. It is a strictly sequential order. It is not the case, however, 
in the section beginning with the siitra A. 6.4.22. One could argue, 
following Prof. Kiparsky’s opinion (Kiparsky: 1982), that the rules in 
the Abhiya section are applied in any order, which on the one hand can 
prove a certain ‘principle of order’, whilst on the other it is a different 
type of ordering. Traditionally, there are two viewpoints as to what is 
subject to suspension: karyasiddhatva (the suspension of an operation) 
and sastrasiddhatva (the suspension of a rule). Modern scholars and most 
of the traditional commentators accept that it is a rule itself, and not an 
operation, that is suspended in the process of derivation. 


In my paper I will try to analyse these two viewpoints based on 
some examples from both, the Abhiya and Tripadi sections and examine 
whether they are not mutually exclusive at all. I aim to see whether it 
is possible to interpret the asiddhavat and asiddha principles in the view 
of karydsiddhatva and Sastrasiddhatva respectively. I find this could be 


the solution where both terms mean ‘suspension’ yet they operate in 
a slightly different Way. 


Do the Unadi Sutras Serve to Show that Every 
Sanskrit Word Derives from a Dhatu? 


Stephen THOMPSON 


The Unddi Stitras are referred to by Panini, yet are listed separately 
and may be considered as distinct. The wndadi pratyayas headed by the 
pratyaya wi, etc. are similar to Panini’s Art pratyayas, giving derivation 
mostly of such words as are not derived by the other stra of Panini. 
No particular sense such as agent, object, etc. 1s mentioned in 
connection with these pratyayas, as Panini has stated in (3.4.75). 
They are however, krt pratyayas under the general meaning of the 
siitra (3.4.67) and are placed on a level with other pratyayas (729). 


Although some scholars believe that the undadi pratyayas are given 
by a grammarian later than Panini, as there are words like tambila 
included in the list of wuddi words, and there are many interpolated 
siitras, still the uwndadi collection must be looked upon as an old one 
containing at least some pre-Paninian material, which is definitely 
mentioned by Panini in two different sifras, namely unadyo bahulam 
(3.3.1 & 3.4.75 ). Some pratyayas, though there be no express injunction 
regarding them, are to be inferred as belonging to this class. The 
maxim with regard to the pratyaya un, etc. (MB 3.3.1. 2,196) “one 
may know from the result (as presented in the word) what are the 
indicatory letters which the pratyaya must have possessed in order to 
produce the result” looks like a frank admission of the arbitrary nature 
of these pratyayas, in contrast to most of Panini’s pratyayas. However 
many technical terms like /rrasva, etc. are used in the same sense as In 
Panini. The anubandhas are similarly used, suggesting a close kinship. 
However, Katyayana shows particular sutras of Panini (7.2.78 ) (8.3.59), 
etc. do not apply to unadi (4.226). Patanjali, apparently ascribing the 
collection to Sakatayana in MBh (3.3.1), states on the strength of the 
Varttika on 8.2.78 that these pratyayas and the words given in the unadt 
collection should not be considered as genuinely derived, as 
avyutpanna, underived, cf. (MBh on P. 1.1.16, 3.4.77). There is 
apparently a counter-statement also seen in the Mahabhasya: ‘unadi 
(should be looked upon) as vyutpanna, derived’ representing the other 
view prevailing at the time. For a discussion in the Bhasya Gt Sch..L09 
(nvultrcau) assumes that trc is given the anubandha c in order to 
distinguish it from tr without the anubandha: if 3.1.133 introduced 
simply tr and 6.4.11 (aptrntrc . . .) also referred to tr instead of trc, the 
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latter would allow lengthening of the penultimate vowel not only in 
kartarau, kartdrah, kartdram (with trc) but also in terms such as mdtarau, 
matarah, mataram, which do not have fre but are considered to contain 
tr. An undadi sttra (2.96: naptrnestrhotrpotrbhratrjamatrmatrpitrduhitr) lists 
a set of bases ending with -fr that includes matr-. 

The paper will consider some of the many keywords like onit, 
Brahman and Atman, requiring undadi for their derivation and assess 
their place amongst the other Paninian krf pratyayas, seeking to evaluate 
their role in the Paninian tradition as expressed through the muaitrya. 


Just a Cavil or Not 
An Example of Outsider’s Dispute on the Astadhyayi 
Yuki TOMONAR! 


As is well known, the tradition of Paninian grammatical science 
(Paniniyavyakarana) obviously has it as a fundamental tenet that when 
the meaning of a siitra is not clear and a doubt occurs, what should be 
reliable then is explanation or vyakhyana given by Paninian grammarians, 
but not by others. Through the very explanation, we will be assured 
that the meaning of the siitra is certain and undoubtful. This principle is 
expressed in their primal paribhasa: vyakhydnato visesapratipattir na hi 
sandehad alaksanam. Grammarian’s explanations, amon gy which Patarijali’s 
Mahabhasya is of the utmost fame and importance, cover those problems 
thoroughly, and as the result of those grammarian’s efforts, it seems 
that there is no longer any more space for another dispute about 
sutras. However, is this Impression really shared by all? 


It is not well known that there exist some other disputes which 
directly point out some problematic issues in the Astadhyayi. For 
example, Prabhakara’s Brhati ad Mimamsasiitra 1.3.24-29 (this section 
of the Mimarsasitra is called with the name of 
Sadhusabdaprayuktyadhikarana or with more commentary-oriented 
name, Vyakaranadhikarana) has a series of criticism on the Astadhyayi as 
a purvapaksa. Jayanta Bhatta’s Nyayamafijari also introduces a parallel 
purvapaksa in the closing Portion of its sixth ahnika. The main targets 
of these criticisms are technical terms or samjrias, such as dhatu, 
pratipadika, and each karakg. These arguments mostly go along with 
what has been already considered in grammarian’s works, e.g. 
Mahabhasya. However, there Seem to be a few issues not dealt with in 


et 


those works yet. It is uncertain that as to whom this piirvapaksa belongs. 
Jayanta in his wttarapaksa refers the purvapaksin as ‘caviling roguish 
scholar (vaitandikapanditataskara)’. 

This paper will deal with the following three questions. First, 
whether those criticisms about Asfadhydyi are mere cavils (vitanda) or 
not? Second, to whom they should belong? Last of all, for what reason 
such criticisms were made? Considering these questions, this paper 
will throw some light upon the unrevealed part of the history of 
Paninian grammatical science. 


On the So-called Predicative Instrumental 


Toru YAGI 


The examples of the so-called predicative instrumental are enumerated, 
among others, in §67 and §237 of Speijer’s Sanskrit Syntax, in §7.38 of 
Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Gramunar or in §219, c) of Renou’s 
Grammaire Sanscrite. Speijer seems to refer to P. 2.3.21 ‘itthambhiitalaksane 
(trtiya18)’ as the rule relevant to the present instrumental. On the 
other hand, Renou attributes the instrumental to P. 2.3.1 kartrkaranayos 
trityd. 

By the way, the former emends the manuscript reading diitena to 
diityena (Avadanasataka 325, note 3), setting aside §67 and referring to 
§237(cf. BHSG §7.38). With regard to the text reading corena, Kangle 
notes that corena obviously is used for cauryena (The Kautiliya Arthasastra, 
pt. 2,275). Further, Ghanasyama comments on the reading paramarthena 
(Sakuntala 11.18) as this: paramarthena paramarthatvenett bhavapradhano 
nirdesah. ata eva malinam pramarstiti rajasekharah. tatha ca sarvam alikam iti 
bhavah (Poonam Pankaj Raval’s Abhijfia@na-Sakuntalam, 75). 

In this paper I would like to examine the predicative instrumental, 
taking into account some teachers’ opinion about P. 2.3.21 referred to 
by Nagesa: kecit tu kamandalupanisabdad atra trtiyapattil. ae 
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Nipatas 
A Syntactical Analysis 


K. YAMUNA 


According to Panini, nipdtas are those words which do not denote a 
dravya and they are enumerated under the sitra ‘cadayo ‘sattve’. Nipatas 
also come under the title avyayas so that the sup-vibhaktis denoting karaka, 
vacana and linga and 4ap-suffixes denoting feminine gender are deleted 
from them. In other words, they are the words without any suffixes. 

Subject-object-verb (SOV) is the general word order of sentence 
in the Sanskrit language. But being an inflexional language, Sanskrit 
admits a great freedom regarding its word order. But it is noted that 
the position of nipdtas certainly affect the meaning of a sentence. In 
Paramalaghumanijusa, while discussing the meaning of nipdta eva, Nagesa 
shows how the meaning of a sentence changes when it is used at 
different places in a sentence. Mahimabhatta in his Vyaktiviveka 
discusses elaborately how a slight change in the order of many nipiitas 
affect the beauty of the sentence and its meaning. 


This syntactical problem of nipatas can be answered by the 
dyotakatva of nipatas. While Mimamsakas, Naiyayikas, Yaska and even 
Panini consider nipdtas as vacakas : Bhartrhari, Bhattoji Diksita, 
Kauntabhatta and Nagesabhatta accept the Dyotakatva of nipdatas. 

This paper tries to find out how dyotakatva of nipdtas answers the 
problem of the position of nipatas in a sentence and also why the later 
grammarians shift from the Vacakatva of nipdtas to their dyotakatva, 
namely looking to the problem from a syntactical view. 
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Laksmi in the Subhasita Collections 
Vidyut AKLUJKAR 


The portrayal of Goddess Laksmi in the Sanskrit Subhasita collections 
is strikingly different from the one found in the Sri-Sukta of the Reveda, 
or the later Stotra literature of Sanskrit. In the Stotras l.aksmi is extolled 
as the paradigm of Beauty, Grace and Prosperity whereas in the 
Subhasita collections she appears to be ungracious, fickle, cruel, and 
even dumb. Instead of describing her magnificent appearance or the 
splendour of her ornaments, or her divinity, the Subhasitas underscore 
her unusually contrary character and dwell on some un flattering traits 
of hers. Laksmi’s wantonness, her hatred of virtuous people or her 
avoidance of wise people are highlighted in the Subhasitas. The 
Subhasita poets offer ingenious explanations for these traits of the 
goddess, drawing on some old myths of the birth of Laksmi and 


using humour and poetic license to entertain and offer memorable 
commentaries on life. However, Laksmi in the Stotra literature and 
Laksmi in the Subhasita collections appe 


ar to be a study in split 
personality. 


My paper focuses on Laksmi in the Subhasitas and analyses the 
difference mentioned above with reference ) 
as Subhasita-ratna-kosa, Sukti-muktavalz, Subhdasita-ratna-bhandagara, and 
others. I trace historically the trend of the caricatures of Laksmi back 
to the most elaborate and Ornate des 
Sukanasopadeéa of Bana’s Kadambari. I discu 
Subhasitas to the puzzlement over wh 
nature. I show how the poets of the 
lady of loose morals, or even if they c 


loyal to her husband, how they manage to dwell on her dumbness. I 


thereby delineate how the Subhasitas about Laksmi take on the 
colourings of a loaded, sender-specifi 


place the blame either on her ancestr 
nature. In passing, 


lack of social 


to varied collections such 


cription of hers in the 
ss the answers given in the 
y the goddess has such a contrary 
Subhasitas either sketch her as a 
all her a pativrata, a virtuous lady 


c discourse, as the explanations 
y, her siblings, or her own feminine 
| also discuss the Subhasitas that dwell on the usual 
skills associated with female relationships. 

While examining the Portrayal/caric 


collections of the Subhdsitas, I offer my analysis as to why Laksmi’s 
images in the Subhasita collections differ from those of hers in the 
Stotra literature with reference to the contexts of bhakti and of ninda- 
stuti or realism in poetry. In the end, I conclude by pointing out the 
one poetic stance which balances the two attitudes which denounce 


ature of Laksmi in most 


Laksmi and defend her thereby linking the two genres of Subhasitas 
and Stotras. 


Grammatical Speculations of 
sanskrit Literary Critics 
Pratap BANDYOPADHYAY 


Literary criticism developed in India almost simultaneously with the 
literary art and came to be known as AlamkaraSastra. In course of 
time it was greatly influenced by other branches of lore, the most 
prominent among them being grammar (Vydakarana). Grammatical 
speculations have formed part of some works on Alamkarasastra like 
those of Bhamaha and Vamana, and separate works that have been 
composed on grammatical aberrations in literary works. One of the 
literary blemishes (dosa) to be avoided by aspiring writers Is 
cyufasaitskrtt or grammatical error noted by critics. Certain cases of 
elliptical simile (Jiptopama) follow grammatical rules of compound 
(saniisa) relating to the standard (upamdna) and object (upameya) ot 
comparison. 


Grammar turned out to be the philosophy in the hands of 
Bhartrhari who developed his unique theory of Eternal Sound-Essence 
called sphofa. Anandavardhana, the prince of Sanskrit literary critics, 
utilized this concept for his epoch-making theory of suggestion (dhvant) 
as the quintessence of literature (kavydatman). His division of meaning 
(artha) into expressed (vacya) and suggested (pratiyamana), leaving aside 
the indicated (/aksya) is actually the position of the grammarian. 
Anandavardhana explains the relation between the expressed and 
the suggested meanings of words on the analogy of that of meanings 
of the words and the sentence. It is the grammarians’ contention that 
meaningful words are arranged in the form of a sentence in which 
the verb (titanta/kriya) is the most essential constituent. 


All this shows how closely grammatical speculations are related 
to the Sanskrit literary criticism, though the scope of the two is 
different. It is significant that at the very outset of placing his arguments 
for establishing his unique concept of dhvani in Dhvanyaloka (1.13), 
Anandavardhana pays high tribute to the grammarians saying: ‘the 
foremost of the learned are the grammarians, since grammar lies at 
the basis of all the lores’. 
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Vrttidairghya and Ease of Comprehension 
in Rupa Gosvami’s Stavamala 


David BUCHTA 


Stavamalda is the collection of bhakti poems by Rapa Gosvamii (sixteenth 
century CE). Although Rupa lived and wrote during what Sheldon 
Pollock calls the vernacular millennium, and although bhakti is often 
associated with vernacular literature, Rapa Gosvami wrote exclusively 


in Sanskrit. Scholars such as Rebecca Manring have suggested various 


motives for this language choice, including exclusivistic motives, given 
an assumption that Sanskrit was inaccessible for the masses in medieval 
India. However, following the scholarship on Gitagovinda (most 


soHayjsoy 


recently by Sudipta Kaviraj) that highlights the closeness of Jayadeva’s 
Sanskrit to Bengali, | will argue that Rupa Gosvami continues to 
develop a style of Sanskrit that is relatively easily accessible to an 
audience without specialized knowledge of Saruiei. 

A significant part of the way this is done is through the extensive 
use of compounds. While vrttidairghya (extensiveness of a 
may intuitively seem to make a poem less easy to comprehend, it 
entails the elision (luk) of vibliaktis (case endings) that are specific to 
Sanskrit. Rupa Gosvami uses this style especially in poems that retell 
Krsna /ilas from the Bhagavata Purdia, This paper will examine these 
selections from these poems, comparing them to versions of the stories 
found in the Bhidgavata Purana. The argument that I will present is that 
Rapa Gosvami sought to ‘translate’ these poems into a more accessible 
style of Sanskrit. The comparison will look both at the content and 
the structure of the two versions of the story. Rapa’s poems, | will 
argue, highlight the naturalistic affection between Krsna and his 
devotees to an even greater degree than the Bhagavata Purana, 
Furthermore, the metrical structure, the phonetic texture, and the 
linguistic features employed in hie poems make these easier to 
understand, recite, and memorize. This allows them to serve as 

effective vehicles of transmitting the devotional theology and practice 
of the then newly developing Gaudiya Vaisnava tradition, in which 
Rapa played a formative role 





Some Mysterious and Curious Weapons 
of the Great Indian Epics 


Chandan Kumar CHAKRABORTY 


The great Indian Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are, in fact, 
two great war narratives. Wars involve warriors, Weapons and 
different war equipment.This is no different in respect of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, also. References to various types of weapons, 
ordinary and extraordinary, are abundant in the texts of the Vedas, 
the Puranas, the Epics and even in the later literary works in Sanskrit. 
Scholars have taken interest in dealing with the art of war in ancient 
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India, and contextually discussed about various war materials as they 
were used in the battles. It is also a fact that newer thoughts and 
interpretations may emerge if we deeply look into the inherent 
meanings of many of those weapons of war leaving aside the primary 
meanings of them. Because emphasis on bala (power), as the most 
essential component for the protection of the state and the people, 
was laid by the thinkers from very early times, as a result the quest 
for the source of power, which began in ancient times, has got its 
relevance even today too for fulfilling the positive empirical need of 
the society. 


Since the time of the Reveda, the texts comprising the mantras, 
have unfolded different suggestions and meanings in the subsequent 
periods of the Brahmanas, Upanisads and later the Sanskrit texts. 
The mantras of the Reveda, for example, catvari srriga trayo ‘sya pada or 
catvarit vak parimita padani, etc, Suggest deeper thoughts besides 
their primary meanings, which the Reveda itself has declared. Different 
scholars have interpreted the verses in different ways. We find that 
the abstract ideas of natural phenomena occurring in the Vedas, 
assumed different definite objective forms in the later period. The 
concept of the Vedic deities has got different interpretations in the 
‘Daivata Kanda’ of Yaska’s Nirukta. The weapons in the hands of the 
Vedic gods also may offer different senses. This idea may be supported 
by citing a verse from the ‘Candi’ of the Markandeya-Purana — 


ayudhani ca devanam yani yani suresvara, 
macchaktayas-tadakara-nyayudhani mamabhavan | 


Likewise some weapons mentioned in the Epics like the braliumastra, 
various cakras like dharmacakra, dandacakra, kalacakra, various pasas as 
dharmapasa, kalapasa and hala, etc., hint at the fundamental powers of 
this creation on the pretext of mere weapons. The very name ‘Brahma’ 
suggests the creator of this universe. Manifestation of this universe is 
the alae of the supreme unlimited power of the creator. Such power 
of creation, sustenance and destruction are inherent in the Lord of 
creation, who is a harmonious combination of the three fundamental 
elements sattva, rajas and tamas. The magnitude of powers, accumulated 
in the creator, may be named brahmdastra, a weapon, as we find in the 
descriptions of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Many other 


mysterious and curious weapons of this kind will be discussed and 
interpreted in the paper. 


Modernism and Sanskrit Literature 


Shrutidhara CHAKRAVARTY 


Modernism, in its broadest definition, is modern thought, character, 
or practice. If we take Modernism in this sense, then this topic can be 
analysed from two perspectives. 

1. Whether in the modern times literary pieces are written in 

Sanskrit with modern themes. 

2. Whether we find traces of modern concepts in traditional/ 

ancient Sanskrit literature. 

It is not very difficult to find out the answer to the first point. In 
modern times also hundreds of dramas, novels, poems, etc. are 
written in Sanskrit language in India and abroad. Themes of most of 
these works are quite modern. Some of the themes concern the 
problems faced by the Indian society of modern times. 

Compared to the first point, it is difficult to find out an answer to 
the second one. But a careful analysis of Sanskrit literature written in 
ancient India reveals that some concepts, Which we claim to be modern, 
already existed in the ancient Sanskrit literature. For example, the 
concepts of Humanitarian Law, Concept of Communism, etc. can be 
found in Sanskrit literature of ancient times. 

But, from a poetician’s point of view, Modernism is a movement 
that took place in-between the later half of the nineteenth century 
and the first half of the twentieth century. At that time poeticians 
started thinking that it was not enough to represent life in poetry just 
as it was actually seen. Thus, Modernists say that there should ‘be 
suggestion in poetry or that poetry should be suggestive and not objective. 


It is interesting to note that this view was expressed in India in 
the ninth century itself. Poeticians like Anandavardhana, Mammata, 
Abhinavagupta, etc. called the suggestive poetry to be the best poetry. 
They named it as Dhvani Kavya. Earlier than these poeticians there 
were some great poets like Kalidasa and others who wrote beautiful 
suggestive poetry in Sanskrit. Suggestions, imageries and symbols 
emphasised by the modernists can be found even in the Vedic 
literature. Thus, Modernism existed in the traditional Sanskrit 
literature as well. 
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Development of the Arthantaranyasa 
Indira CHATTERJEE 


Arthantaranyasa is such a figure which is recognised by almost all 
Sanskrit rhetoricians and it is also true that this figure is of very frequent 
occurrence, next to upama, riipaka and utpreksa. Therefore, a critical 
study on the evolution of the concept of this alaithara may be very 
interesting and amusing. 

The name Arthantaranyasa is derived in the Ekavait like this: arthyate 
itt arthah prastutah iti yavat, anyah arthah arthantaram, tasya nyasall. In 
the commentary on Sdahityadarpana, Haridasa Siddhantavagisa say% 
arthantarasya prastutetararthasya nydsah sthapanamiti vyutpattil. Such 
derivative meaning is reflected in many works like Bhamaha’s 
Kavydlarikara, Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, Ud bhata’s Kavyalaiikarasarasanigrala, 
Vamana’s Kavyalamkarasitravrtti, etc. From all these definitions it 1S 
clear that the basic concept of Arthantaranyasa stands on a samarthya- 
samarthaka-bhava. | 


The terms samanya and viSesa are first used by Kudrata in the 
definition of this alamkara and afterwards by Mammata, Ruyyaka, 
Hemacandra, Vidyadhara, Vidyanatha, Vigvanatha, Appaya Diksita, 
Jagannatha, etc. So, it is also accepted that in this figure a general 
Statement is supported by a special one or vice versa. This is 4 
commonly known conception of the Arthdntaranyasa. 


. But, Ruyyaka is the first rhetorician who includes the samarthy 
samarthaka-bhava between karya and karana too. In his opinion 
Arthantanyasa occurs also when an effect js justified by a cause or vice 
versa. But although this view is supported by two posterl0f 


rhetoricians Visvanatha and Vidyanatha, it has been severely criticised 
by others. 


If the classification of alarnkaras is considered, We Can notice that 
the thetoricians are not unanimous in its classification. Bhoja considers 
it “8 an ubhaydlamkara, and not as an arthalarikara. Rudratacarya includes 
it In aupamyagata alarkaras whereas Jagannatha considers it as one of 
the figures based upon tarkanyaya. 


I shall endeavour to discuss all these matters in my Proposed pap ai 





Classical Sanskrit Literature and 
Romance in Popular Hindi Cinema 
A Brief Analysis of Some Motifs 


Sabrina CIOLF] 


AS a Cultural phenomenon, popular Hindi cinema has for some years 
"OW been attracting the keen attention of scholars in various fields of 
erlad) Particularly striking is the extraordinary popularity it has 
achieved in recent vears, extending afar on a worldwide scale, making 
Of the cinema an ambassador, as it were, and an ideal vehicle of the 
fundamental Indian traditional values. On the other hand, relatively 
little research seems to have gone into the aesthetics of this cinema, a 
cirect Offspring of India’s cultural tradition. 

From its very beginnings, Indian cinema has drawn inspiration from 
the Styles, aesthetics and semiotics of a great variety of cultural forms 
that have followed one upon another in India over the centuries, often 
Ntegratin ¢ them in various ways during the process of evolution, forming 
4 Vast cultural heritage. In general the influence ot the classical tradition 
Proves of fundamental importance in this process: from the great epic 
Poems, recognised to have left profound traces in popular Indian thought 
and imaginings, to the ancient Sanskrit literature and drama. 

Particularly interesting from this point of view is the theme of 
love and how it is represented in the cinema, in terms of the classical 
S€nre defined as “family drama”. Apart from the distinctly 
Conventional style of acting, the contemporary cinema of Bollywood 
Clearly and persistently harks back to characteristics, themes and motifs 
belonging to the vast repertoire of the Indian classical tradition. My 
Paper proposes to identify. and to examine the conscious use of some 
Motifs of classical Sanskrit literature in some of the most popular Hindi 
films of the 1990s and 2000s. 


Rasabhinaya in Kerala Classical ‘Vheatre 
Some Innovative Aspects 


P.M. DAMODHARAN 


Rasabhinaya enumerated by Bharata in Natyasastra has been adapted 
all over India in classical dance forms and dramatic presentations. 
Rasa is discussed in detail in the sixth chapter of Natyasastra and 
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rasabhinaya is mentioned in different contexts in chapters 8 to 14 in 
Natyasastra. 

Though the concepts of rasa and rasabhinaya in classical theatre 
have their base in Natyasdastra, some innovations in the field have been 
effected in Kerala theatre, especially in Kutivattam and Kathakali which 
have helped to bring them into harmony with modern aesthetic 
sensibility. This has been mainly the result of some dedicated teachers 
and scholars in Natyasastra and theatre of Kotunnallur Gurukula in 
Kerala. The Gurukula flourished at Kotunnallur in Thrissur district, 
Kerala, for about seven decades from 1860 to 1930. Scholars of the 
Kotunnallur royal family, Kochunni Thampuran and Bhagavatar 
Kunjunni Thampuran, were the main exponents of the art who applied 
this new practice in rasabhinaya in Kerala Theatre. 


The main feature of this practice is the breath control by which 
sentiments like sragara, vira, raudra, Soka can be more effectively 
presented on the stage. This is made fruitful by severe practice for 
months and years, controlling the food, setting the body in such a 
way that it becomes accustomed for presenting such acts and emotions, 
and by following higher levels of Yoga methods for mind control. 


Some hints given by Bharata in Natyasastra regarding the topic 
have been expanded by these great teachers by their vision, intuition 
and continued practical experiments which have become established 
practices of great theatrical effect in Kerala theatre at present. Great | 
gurus of Katiyattam and Kathakali, the late Mani Madhava Chakyar, 
Ammannur Madhava Chakyar, Pattikamthodi Ravunni Menon and 
Thekkinkattil Ravunni Nair practised this on the stage very effectively 


after getting training from Kotunnallur Gurukula. Their committed 


disciple stalwarts on the stage at present such as Kalamandalam Sivan 
Namboothiri, Usha Nangyar, Kalamandalam Gopi, etc. continue this 
practice with more vigour and aesthetic effect. This is a clear proof to 
the fact that Kerala has adopted the principles of Bharata in their full 
spirit, at the same time effecting new innovations to make it more 
attractive, aesthetically perfect and theatrically extra impressive. 


This paper is an attempt to reveal the salient features of this 
tradition propounded in Kotunnallur Gurukula and practised by the 
later great gurus in Kerala theatre even at present. 


The present scholar, being a Kathakali artist himself, will 


demonstrate some important aspects of these features of rasabhinaya 
while presenting the paper. 


Marriage, Its Customs and Rituals as Depicted 
in Sriharsa’s Naisadhacaritam 
lindrant DEKA 


From the very early period of Indian civilization, the system of 
marriage contributed largely to the growth of the society. Marriage 
(vivaha) was looked as a religious practice. In the Manusanhita, Manu 
has mentioned about eight forms of marriage. Those are — Brahma, 


Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya, Asura, Gandharva, Raksasa and Paisaca. 

In Sriharsa’s Naisadhacaritam (an epic of the twelfth century 
containing 22 cantos) Damayanti’s marriage ceremony (Damayanti 
was the daughter of Vidarbharaja Bhima, and the nayikd of the poem) 
was preceded by the svayarivara system (the svayarivara system is that 
type of selection process, where the bride selects her own husband 
from amongst a number of suitors. Generally this was done in presence 
of her relatives and brahmanas, etc.), where she accepted Nala (the 
king of Nisédha, and idayaka of the poem) as her husband rejecting 
four gods, viz. Indra, Yama, Agni and Varuna and various kings in 
the presence of her father and brahmanas. Yet it can be said that 
there was some influence of Bralma form of marriage. As in the 
Brahmavivaha, the groom, i.e. Nala was invited and later he was 
respectfully welcomed to the ceremony by the father of the bride. In 
Sriharsa’s Naisadhacaritam also, like any other Hindu marriage, we 
have found a variety of information about the marriage customs and 
rituals of that period. A special custom has been mentioned by the 
poet Sriharsa that the marriage would not take place if the bride and 
the groom belonged to the same gotra. A priest was appointed to 
perform all the nuptial rituals. In the marriage ritual, the groom was 
offered various valuable gifts by the father-in-law as a dowry. We 
have found a number of ceremonies which are said to be suggestive 
of various features in a marriage. A large group of ceremonies 1s 
symbolical in Hindu nuptial, e.g. joining of hands of the bride and the 
groom, knotting of garlands, etc. suggest the union of the couple. 
Some rituals are connected with the idea that some dangers are 
accompanying with every transitional period of life and these should 
be avoided by proper rites; some are performed to ward off the evil 
influences connected with the function. Thus, an attempt has been 
made in this paper to describe various customs and rituals associated 
with marriages as found during Sriharsa’s time. 
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Recasting Poetry 
Motifs from the Raghuyvamsa 
Reshaped in Buddhaghosa’s Padvacudamani 


Marco FRANCESCHINI! 


The Padyactidamani is a Sanskrit sargvabandln on the lite of the Buddha, 
from his stay in the Tusita heaven, to his birth and life on the Earth as 
prince Siddhartha up to his attainment of Enlightenment. The poem 
dates from approximately the ninth or tenth century ct, and was 
composed — possibly in southern India — by an otherwise unknown 
author named Buddhaghosa (merely a namesake of the Buddhist 
scholar active in Ceylon in the fifth century c+). 

In spite of its being an excellent work of poetry — highly esteemed 
by A.K. Warder in his Indian Kavya Literature — the Poadyactidamant has 
never been studied in depth: my work, published in 2010, offers the 
first complete translation (into Italian, with critical apparatus). 


As a kavya ‘biography’ of the Buddha, we would expect a heavy 
influence of ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita on it. Quite the contrary, 
Buddhaghosa’s poetic model is Kalidasa, especially his Raghuvaniisa. 
The paper, after a short introduction to the most relevant features of 
the Padyaciidamani, illustrates how Buddhaghosa — far from being a 
plagiarist or a mere imitator of Kalidasa — borrows poetic themes 
and ideas from the Raghuvariisa and recasts them, eiving life — as Warder 
puts it — to a ‘flow of poetry made fresh and enjoyable by surprising 
fancies [. . .] spontaneous in a manner possible only for a genius’. 





Poet as Seer, Poetry as Seen 
Reflections on Visualization as a Critical 
Element in the Conceptualization of Kavya 


R.P. GOLDMAN 


A reading of Sanskrit poetry, and poetry about the creation and 
performance of this poetry from its earliest beginnings with the stanzas 
of the Reveda, through the formalization of the idea of poetry in the 
epics to the creation of the elaborate corpus of the formal Sanskrit 
literary canon reveals a profound concern with the visual. The ancient - 
seers of the Vedas are just that, see-ers (drasta, rsi, kavi) who ‘saw’ the 
hymns. But in what sense does one ‘see’ poetry? An examination of 


some Vedic hymns and passages from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
indicates that what the poet sees are the events and figures described 
in the poctry. 

This focus on the visual as the essence of poetic creation and 
performance, it is argued here, carries through to the understanding 
of the reader’s or auditor’s experience of later formal poetic works 
such as poctry to be recited and heard (sravya-kavya) as well as that 
which is to be appreciated both aurally and visually such as the various 
forms of poetic drama (drsya-kavya) as exemplified in the works of 


authors such as Bhavabhuati and Magha. 


Ragamala 
An Unheeded Text of Indian Musicology 


Bisakha GOSWAMI 


Restoration of relevant texts seems to be inevitable to have an idea of 
the gradual development of music through the ages. Here lies the 
importance of textual tradition side by side with the performing 
tradition of music since times immemorial. It needs no mention that, 
minute observation of textual works discloses all the complexities 
and hidden mysteries of the subject concerned. There lies a great 
similarity or harmony in the process of development in the field of 
musical history. It is only because music Is a product of the finest 
feelings derived from the mental fabric of the humankind. Textual 
documents of Indian music manifest this harmony in many ways 
instead of diversity. Scholars brought up many similar thoughts during 
the analysis and classification of essential components like — ragas, 
falas, gitas, nifirchanas, svara granias, vadyas (musical instruments), rasas 
(application of aesthetic sentiments), etc. and there arose various 
doctrines regarding the classification of musical elements in India. 
Textual traditions thus adopted the distinct characteristics for 
expressing themselves. However, the process of developing new 
variations is considered as an indication of cultural enrichment. This 
variation of thoughts became more prominent later on while 
establishing the system of r@ga-ragini classification in India. Almost all 
the texts written in ancient and medieval India paid quite a little 
attention to the raga-ragini classification system. Doctrines of Hanumat, 
Brahma, Somesvara and many such other scholars came up in this 
context. The vivid picture of the r@ga-ragini classification with 
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raga-ragini classification with the help of available textual docume 
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information as a good number of texts on Indian musicology ar 
lying confined to manuscripts. Ragamala, a descriptive work on Indian 
raga-raginis by Ksemakarna belonging to the end of the medieval era, 
is one such unnoticed treasure. The work under discussi0™ 
interestingly represents the existence of the carlier concept of the 
raga-ragini classification system. The present paper is therefore: 
sincerely aimed at bringing out the position of the said texts in the 
vast history of the Indian music. 
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Where Abhinavagupta Set a Wrong Tradition 


Vempaty KUTUMBA SASTRY 





While commenting on the verse ‘94 dite faxes’ in the first uddyota, 
Avhinavagupta develops a thesis of four stages of meaning. Under 
stage one, the individual words give rise to the individual word- 
meanings through the functioning of ab/iidha. Under stage two, the 
individual word-meanings get mutually construed to give rise to the 
sentential meaning through the functioning of tatparya. Under stage 
three, in the example ‘THéI 4a: the incompatibility of identity of 
the lion with the brahmacarin is warded off by adopting the meaning 
‘lion-like’ for the word ‘lion’ through the functioning of laksand. Under 
stage four, the purpose of employing laksand, i.e. the valour of 
brahmacarin is suggested through the functioning of vyafijana. During 
the said discussion he makes it clear more than once that the role of 
tatparya in the theory of meaning is only to give rise to the sentential 
meaning in the form of mutually related word-meanings. He also 
states clearly that tatparya ceases to exist once the individual word 
meanings become mutually related. 


The entire tradition of alarikarikas has followed his words as 
unchallengeable authority and repeated the same statement, except 
for one or two authors here and there. 


What is the source of Abhinavagupta’s conclusion on the role of 
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titparya in the theory of meaning? Who were the first scholars to 
conceive the function of tatparya? What was their understanding of it? 
Is there any need to accept an aparyavasitavrtti at all? If so, what is the 
role of laksau@ and vyaiijand in the theory of meaning? What made 
Abhinavagupta to misunderstand the concept of f@tparya? How to set 
the theory in its right perspective? 

These and a few other questions related with the issue will be 


discussed in the present paper. 


The World Enacted in a Game 
The Concept of the Kridaniyaka in the Natyasastra 


Natalia LIDOVA 


The idea of a perishing and reviving universe, according to which it 
appears and vanishes in a number of creations and catastrophes, 
represents one of the crucial mythologems of the post-Vedic era. 
Already at the source of this mythologem a close connection with the 
game is clearly discernible which found reflection in the symbolism 
of many Indian games, particularly the game of dice. The four sides 
of a dice, with respective 4, 3, 2 and 1 marks, considered the less 
auspicious in decreasing order, were named Krta, Treta, Dvapara 
and Kali — just as the four yugas, whose temporal duration repeated 


the proportions of a dice. 


The game had always sacred connotations in the Indian culture. 
It was an inalienable part of many rites, particularly those taking place 
on the border of ritual periods or at the margins of cosmic cycles. In 
such transition time, casting dice was a practical way of questioning 
the universe about the divine will. Dice possessed spectacularly 
pronounced cosmogonic connotations as their casting not merely 
destroyed an old order of things but also created a series of fictitious 
worlds. After passing through all stages of renovation one of these 
worlds was recognized as final and, when the game was over, it could 
take a materialized form in actual earthly values. 

In this paper I will try to substantiate a hypothesis that the Ancient 
Indian theatre, which was game par excellence, is one of the most 
significant fruits of the gaming activity, which in its turn determined 
the innermost essence of the mythologem of cyclic time. According to 
the myth in chapter I of the Natyasastra, the theatre emerged in a 
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profound crisis on the watershed between the Krta and Treta yugase 
between the eras of Manu Svayambhuva and Manu Vaivasvata, WhE™ 
on gods’ insistent request, Brahma made a divine plaything, the 
kridaniyaka, destined to be a practical tool of salvation of the WOM 
Thus a system of ideas of the world as fruit of the divine Gam& 
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about this game: ‘The manvantaras are innumcrable, as well as creation 
and destructions [of the world]: as if playing, the Supreme Beings 
makes them again and again’ (ianvantarany asanikhyani sargah sqiihara 
eva ca / kridann ivaitat kurute paramesthi punal punalt) (1.80). 


Even the instant it was created, the kridaniyaka was the best of alll 
playthings because it turned the thoroughly symbolic reality of the 
game into something concrete and figurative, endowing it with flesh. 
It was not for nothing that the gods asked Brahma for something worth 
beholding and hearing. The kridaniyaka allowed to arrange the future 
world not as symbols and guesswork but as a total of practical details. 
It gave a visual idea of that world. If the result satisfied the makers, it 
could replace the old world and be accepted as the new image of reality: 
In fact, what Brahma did on the gods’ request was the ritual canon of 
the New Age — the Fifth Veda, which was also an all-embracing scenario 
of the future development of the world: a canon that arranged the new 
Being according to desired laws not random patterns. ; 





The Problem Regarding the 
Date of Visakhadatta 


Divya MISHRA 


There js quite a difference of opinion among scholars about the time 
of Visakhadatta, the playwright of Mudraraksasa, a politics dominated 
Play in the tradition of Sanskrit plays. Like other Sanskrit write! 
Visakhadatta also did not point out his time. The preface of his play 
Mentions the names of his father and grandfather but this does not 
help in determining his time. The variant readings of the bharatavaky4 
added further confusion to the complexities of the problem. In this 
scenario, there is no way but to base one’s examination on the internal 
and external evidences in this regard. Indian and foreign scholars 
both relied on theses based on two types of evidence and I shall als° 
examine their views on the basis of these two in this paper. 
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. On the ground of variant readings of Bharatavakya 
Jacobi concludes that ViSakhadatta lived at the time of 

Yantivarman, the then king of Kashmir. Dasgupta also follows Prof. 
Jacobi’s view. Prof. Winternitz, accepting the reading Avantivarman 
ised in the bharatavakya as authentic, determined the time of 

lSdkhadatta at the time of another Avantivarman, the king of 

Aukhari dynasty. This king of Maukhari dynasty ruled in the later 
half of the sixth century. Indian Scholar K.T. Tailanga, also arrives on 
the same conclusion. 
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Dr. Kielhorn puts Visékhadatta between Bharavi and Magha, on 
the basis of an inscription of a Varmalata king found ata place named 
Vasantagarh of Rajasthan. 

Profs. Hillebrandt, Speyer and Towney hold the view that 
Visakhadatta was a contemporary of Emperor Candragupta 
Vikramaditya of the Gupta dynasty. The time of Candragupta 
Vikramaditya is accepted between cr 375 and 413 by historians. Prot. 
Sten Konow also supports this view and according to these scholars 
Visakhadatta was the contemporary of Kalidasa. A.B. Keith and A.A. 
Macdonell oppose the view that Mudraraksasa was composed in the 
first half of the fifth century. 


I found a manuscript in the Ranaveer Library at Jammu in which 
Parthivodharmavarti is mentioned. Till now this version has never 
been considered by the earlier scholars while determining the date of 
Visakhadatta. In this paper I will examine this version also. 


Little Known Rhetorician Lokanatha 
and Post-Mammatan Poetics 


Prafulla K. MISHRA 


The post-Mammatan characteristics of poetics had three 
dimensions. The expansion, extension and compilation 
characteristics contributed Sdahityadarpana, Candraloka, 
Kuvalayananda and Rasagarigddhara. The second phase is devoted 
to kavisiksa and the products of which are Devesvarabhatta, 
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Ksemendra, Gopinatha Patra, Jagannatha Misra, Raghunatha Dasa 
and many more. The third group is the commentary on the works. 


The commentary on a commentary is not ordinarily found in 
poetics which is a curious phenomenon. |okanatha Diksita, a 
commentator of commentary of Odisha, belongs to the authors 
of the first and third category. As regards the compilation 
and extension category, he writes Sahityadarpana and a 
commentary on Sahityadarpanaprabha as Salutyadarpanaprabhia- 
sphirtt tika. 

This paper lays special thrust on the above litthe Known author 
Lokanatha on poetics who made significant contributions in 
the concerned field. 


Sahityadarpana: This work has five chapters known as prakisa. 
In this work, the author has set his own karikas on the topics 
of: poet, poetry, cause of poetry, words and their power and 
three types of word power and suggestive meanings, ka@vya, 
its division and a brief discussion of dramaturgy. Secondly, 
he writes on different types of vibhavas, anubhdavas and 
sanicaribhavas, besides, his exposition of dosa, riti, guna and 
alamkara in detail. 

Though a digest type of work, Saliityadarsa deserves the serious 
attention of scholars because of its independent viewpoints 
such as the acceptance of anubhava and sattvikabhava as 
independent of everything not on the basis of gobalivarda logic. 


Sahityadarpanaprabhaspharti tika: This work is a commentary 
on the commentary of Sahityadarpana of ViSvanatha Kaviraja. 
The commentator is Gopinatha Sari the preceptor of Lokanatha. 
He is probably unique in writing a commentary ona 
commentary which is very ordinary in philosophical texts. 


Both the works have very recently been published from the 
palm-leaf manuscripts available in Utkal University and the 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. This could be more 


productive if any other manuscript is made available in the 
future. 


As regards the significance of Lokanatha, he is more open to 
Dhanafijaya and Dhanikas ‘Dasartipaka’ than to the view of 
Visvanatha who has a very distinct impact on the posterity. 


The Contribution of Ciranjiva Bhattacarya 


A Renowned Bengali Rhetorician, 
to the Development of Sanskrit Poetics 


Bidisha MISRA 


Bengal has produced a galaxy of scholars who have contributed to 
different fields of Sanskritic learning. Its contribution particularly to 
the arena of Sanskrit poetics is commendabale. Ciranjiva Bhattacarya 
also hailed from Bengal and his contribution for the development of 
Sanskrit poetics 1s remarkable. 

Cirafjiva’s real name was Ramadeva or Bamadeva, but he was 
better known by his pet name Ciranjiva. He was a renowned Naiyayika 
as well as a poet of no less merit. The author’s poetic talent has 
sufficiently been displayed by the fact that he has himself composed 
almost all the illustrative verses used in his works. His literary activity 
extended from the last quarter of the seventeenth century CE to the 
middle of the eighteenth century ce. Among his works Kavyavilasa is 
the most celebrated one. His other works are Madhavacampu, 
Vidvanmodatarangitt, Sri garatatini and Vrttarat ynavalt. He is also believed 
to have composed two other works named Kalpalata and Sivastotra. 


His work Kavyavilasa is constituted of two chapters called Bhangi. 
The first chapter deals with definition, utility and cause of poetry. 
For these treatments he is mostly indebted to Mammata and 
Jagannatha. In this chapter he has also dealt with nine rasas with 
illustrations which are his own composition and show his extra- 
ordinary poetic talent. He has discarded the new theory of mayarasa, 
propounded by Bhanudatta in his Rasatarangini and discussed whether 
vipralambha srigdra can be comprehended in karuna. In the second 
chapter he has enumerated and defined 89 arthalanikaras. Ciranjiva 
has admitted some alaritkaras like prahasana, visadana, avajna, pihita, etc. 
which are not generally admitted by dlarikarikas. His classification of 
apahnuti and atisayokti is also very interesting. He has discussed four 
sabdalamkaras — citra, anuprasa, yamaka and punaruktapratikasa. Thus his 
treatment of rasa and alariikara creates interest among the critics. There 
is perhaps scarcely any work on poetics where rasa and alanikara have 
been treated in a more clear and easy language. 50 it is a noteworthy 
alamkara text produced from Bengal. 


In this paper endeavour has been made to highlight Cirafyjiva’s 
unique contribution to the development of Sanskrit poetics. 
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Significance of Vedic Rituals 
in the Works of Kalidasa 


Ramesh Kiuaar PANDEY 
K 


Alidasa’s poetry combines the sparkling transparency of expression 
ANd vivid plasticity of form with profound intimacy of the heart. He 
‘AS been applauded for his simplicity, elegance and uncontrived art, 
Cute observation of Nature and the vivid intimation of sensuous 

Cauty, effective representation of human emotions and the wholeness 
Sf his cultural vision. 


He belongs to an age of balanced sensibility in which reason and 
‘Magination, form and feeling are perfectly matched. This balance is 
Not the result of a contrived or artificial balancing but the expression 
Of an inner, intuitive wisdom which perceives not only the continuity 

Of life on the earth but also the continuity of the earth and heaven. It 

Sees the contradictions of mundane life and their transcendence through 

the transmutation of the heart. In the backdrop of the superficial 

tPpearance of sensuous beauty and passion, it beholds the dialecticity 
Of their latent contradictions. Meghadita, Kumarasambhava and 
A bhijfianasakuntala bring out the theme of how impulsive love brings 
about disaster and requires to be purged by penance and self- infliction. 
Raghuvariisa focuses attention on the central problem of the dependence 
Of power and good governance on the character of the rulers and on 
their ability to ensure worthy successors. His attitude towards life in 
totality is a product of the Vedic traditions. He is a worshipper of 
Siva and he has equal reverence for Visnu. 


He has a total vision of life. All the four facets of life are equally 
important in his writings. These four facets are the childhood 
associated with the learning process (brahmacarya), the youth for 
enjoyment of senses (grhastha), the retired life for getting detached 
from the household duties though without renouncing the 
companionship of the better half (v@naprastha) and the concluding 
Phase marked by the practice of Yoga for getting merged into the 
All Self (savinyasa). He stands at the juncture of an era which tries 
to assimilate the Vedic and the Agamic world-views and the rituals. 
We find ample evidence of the Vedic ritual vocabulary as well as 
Agamic rituals in his writings. 


In this article, I have made a modest attempt to discuss the 
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Demystifying Poetry 
The Hermeneutic Principles of Mahimabhatta 


C. RAJENDRAN 


The main point of contention between Anandavardhana and 
Mahimabhatta centers around the process of the comprehension © 

the ‘suggested’ sense, viz. whether it is revealed by an inherent powet 
of word and sense or it is deduced by an intelligent reader taking the 
poem as a clue and making use of the inputs received from the worldly 
experience (loka), scripture (veda) and direct experience (adhyati4)- 
While the former, subscribing to the first view postulates the pow® 
Of ‘suggestion’ (vyafijana) to account for the unexpressed meaniN& 
the latter, postulating an inferential process (anumana) on the part of 
the reader maintains that no such postulation is necessary. He declares 
that all the instances of suggestive poetry could be explained in the 
light of the process of inference. There have been heated discussio"® 


“0 the linguistic / philosophical implications of Mahimabhatta’s theory 
‘N later discourses of poetics, but no serious attempt has so far been 
Made to scrutinize the hermencutical principles adopted by 
“Dandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, his celebrated commentator on 
©ne hand and by Mahimabhatta on the other. It is important to ask if 
ahimabhatta achieves the results of the diivani theory by applying his 
theory of animidna on poetry or if there are points of divergence in his 
“Pproach from that of the dhvuarii theory. Do the same verses, for example, 
Mean the same thing to both or do they disagree in details? This would 

elp one to assess if the process of anumdana could be regarded as a 
Viable substitute for the process of vyafijand. The present paper is an 
attempt to analyze the alternate reading process outlined by 
Mahimabhatta in his explication of the examples of divani as given by 
Anandavardhana with a view to contrasting his view with that of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. This would help one to approach 
the Problem whether poetry is an entirely structured program leading 
@ reader step by step to a predetermined meaning or if the imagination 
Of the reader has any role in it. Can poetry be thoroughly demystified 
Or, are there areas which defy a purely logical analysis? 


Could the Pacified Monks and 
Nuns of the Thera-Therigatha Have 
‘Inaugurated’ the Kavya? 

A New Preliminary Hypothesis 


Daniela ROSSELLA 


In keeping with my current researches, partly disclosed in the papers 
Presented during past WSCs and other symposia, | will try to 
demonstrate, through a systematic analysis of the Thera-Therigathas, 
that exactly in these ancient Buddhist stanzas (considered as the most 
eminent precedent of the kavya) it is possible to trace the true origins 
Of this celebrated Indian literary genre: in brief, I intend to show that 
the Buddhist monk-poets laid the bases for the kavya, which, therefore, 
could be born in a religious milieu. On the contrary, the profane origin 
of the kavya is nowadays undiscussed, also on the basis of the conjecture 
that the gathas’ authors were inspired, specifically into the so-called 
‘rain-poems’, by a popular production with a secular and amorous 
tone. Unfortunately, nothing of this production remains: thus, we 
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cannot postulate that ‘the old people’ were devoted to singing 
exclusively the love and not (also, at least) themes having a religious, 
magical, heroic slant. 
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This hypothesis also implies that the saifa rasa (that Abhinavagupta 
will consider as the most important) should be placed at the origin of 
kavya. Moreover, only with the partial exception of the Saftasai, all the 
first extant kavya-texts are not characterized by the srrigara rasa, often 
considered as ‘key-motive of kavya’ due to supposed secular origins 
of the ‘Art-Literature’. 


Poetry, Drama & 





Int Tact, the Brhatkatha, in Somadeva’s words, evokes the adbhuta 
rasa before the sublime divine game of creation: Asvaghosa, in his 
mahakavyas, openly maintains that he has ‘told the Truth under the 
pretext of art’; and the Ramayana, whose style can be set on the 
boundary between itilifisa and kavya, is defined by Valmiki also as 
arsa, that is ‘belonging to the tradition of rsis’, a definition implying 
both the eminence of the poetic values and the sacredness connected 
to its dharmic purposes. 





Then, the theatre, whose first evidences are represented by 
ASsvaghosa’s fragments, claims a divine origin and also defines itself 
as the ‘Fifth Veda’, i.e. essentially, an instrument of moral elevation 
and salvation for the ‘banned’. Finally, if we think that rasa aims at 
evoking a gleam, even if momentary, of mioksa (or nirvana) it seems a 
bit arduous to define the kavya as ‘profane’ and ‘secular’. I will also 
present unpublished tables deduced from the Thera-Therigathdas, so as 
to illustrate, also in terms of figures of speech, how these stanzas 
contain stylistic features destined to characterize the mature kavya. 


Nothing but a Sub-version? 


A Preliminary Study of Vallabhadasa’s Recension of the 
Vetala-paficavimSati 


Adheesh SATHAYE 


The Vetala-paricavimsati, or ‘The 25 Tales of the Animated Corpse’, is a 
work of Sanskrit story literature dating to at least the eleventh century 
cE, and found in five major manuscript recensions — the most popular 
being that of Sivadasa. While four of these have been edited, the 
fifth, the recension of Vallabhadasa, has received little attention — 
perhaps in no small part due to Murray Emeneau’s frank dismissal of 


this text as ‘nothing but a sub-version of Sivadasa, if it may be 
dignified with even as much independence as this’. 


As an initial step in producing a critical edition of the Vallabhadasa 
recension 
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as Well as a comparative edition of the entire VP corpus 
— this paper will take a closer look at the relationship between 
Vallabhadasa and Sivadasa. | will compare the text of one Vallabhadasa 
MS located in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute with Heinrich 
Uhle’s (1881) edition of Sivaddsa’s VP, in order to understand why, if 
he is indeed closely derivative of Sivadasa, is Vallabhadasa’s version 
at all different from the ‘master’ text? 

Vallabhadasa's text exhibits two important divergences from 
Sivadasa: first, the addition of one extra story — a version of the 
and a breakdown of outer 





international ‘Judgment of Solomon’ tale 
frame narrative (King Vikrama’s assistance in the mysterious tantric 
rites of the mendicant Ksdantisila) at the end of the collection. In 
Sivadasa’s original ending, King Vikrama tricks the tantric mendicant, 
physically kills him, and seizes his magic power — thus presenting a 
somewhat problematic portrait of an otherwise noble king. The erasure 
of this scene, I will suggest, indicates a certain degree of dissatisfaction 
on the part of Vallabhadasa with this characterization of King 
Vikrama. The changes he introduces, I argue, serve to reinterpret 





Sivadasa’s recension without dramatically impacting the received text 
of this master version. Taking such subtle transformations more 
seriously will allow us to get a clearer picture of how and why 
manuscript recensions evolve in the first place, and to begin to | 
understand the ‘fluidity’ involved within the manuscript traditions 
of Sanskrit story literature. 
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Concept of Beauty in 
Indian and Western Poetics 


Hari Dutt SHARMA 

Since times immemorial the soul of poetry has been a matter of 
discussion in Indian poetics. Sanskrit poeticians have deeply discusse¢ 
different principles of literary criticism, i.e. rasa, rift, alanikara, dhvant 
vakrokti, etc. and certainly the element of beauty is inherent in their 
roots. This element was called by the names sauadarya, camatkara, carutt, 
ramaniyata, etc. The word saundarya is not so widely analyzed in 
Sanskrit poetics, as the word ‘beauty’ in the Western poetics. The 
science of analyzing beauty was there and termed as ‘Aesthetics - 
The etymological meaning of the word sundara is one which melts the 
heart. So it keeps its relationship with rasa on account of this melting: 
While Vamana defines alaiiikdra as the element of saundarya, at the 
Same time dhvanivadins have repeatedly emphasized on caruta and 
lavanya. The doctrine of vakrokti stands on the strong pillar of beauly- 
The concept of beauty is the root of the concept of bliss and ecstasy: 
In Western poetics also, the element of beauty has been a central 
point of discussion. First of all Plato Pavea spiritual analysis of beauty: 
This opinion was followed by Augustine, Kant and Hegel, etc. Besides 
the Spiritual analysis, beauty in art was interpreted in objective form 
also. The followers of this theory, Herbert, Aquinas, etc. do meam 
that beauty is an object, not a spirit. There is a third category of thinkers 
Who believe beauty to bea pleasing and ha ppy experience, Protagonist 
of this idea are Grant, Allen, Richards, Darwin and Freud, etc. This 
theory of impassioned effect on beauty is similar to the doctrine ° 
srgdra as proposed by Bhoja. Joy or pleasure is an inevitable sign ° 
beauty, and it has been termed as caru and ramiaiiya in Sanskrit poetics 
This ramaniyata tattva or elemert of beauty is found in rasa. It is alway 
Present in interpretations of dhvani, alarikara and vakrokti doctrine? 
Thus the element of beauty is, somehow or the other, a meeting point 
of the both, Indian as well as Western poetics. 
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The Cataka Legend as Anyokti and Kavisamaya 
in the Rare, Unpublished Manuscript 
Catakastakam 


Sundari SIDDHARTHA 


ai unpublished manuscript of a poem Catakastakam in Devanagari is 
In the Adyar Library. The note at the end of the Ms dated 01.04.1951 
Says — copied from the Bengali Ms of the Adyar Library. 


The catalogue mentions — “This appears to be the only known 
Ms of the poem. But this is different from the poem of the same name 
edited by Haeberlin” (Anthology, Calcutta 1847). 


The poem has eight verses composed in different metres, viz. 
anustubh (2), malini (1), Sardulavikriditam (2), vasanta tilaka (1), rathoddhata 
(1) and one in visamavrtta. It expresses in a pleasing style, the popular 
fancies which have become associated with the bird. Sanskrit poets 
(and others too) have used their astute observation and imagination 
to depict nature, birds, animals, etc., with features typically their own. 
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an interesting study. In the rainy season, which is their breeding #7 





the male catakas are very vocal. Also these birds derive all the moistur® 
they need, from caterpillars and various kinds of fig, etc. Hence they 
are not seen to visit the water. This has given rise to the myth that the 
catakas drink only raindrops. These interesting take-offs have piven 
us some very poetically beautiful anyokti tvpe of verses, of which this 
manuscript is an apt illustration. 

Anyokti is the description of something, similar to, but generally 
unconnected with the thing that the poet wants to describe. The reader 
catches on to the suggestion targeted by the poet and relishes the 
poetic beauty. Relish or rasa being a subjective experience, the same 
verse may give rise to more than one suggested meaning, according 
to the perspective of the connoisseurs. 
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Man’ it is said, ‘made God in his own image’. Likewise, anyor 
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use the caétaka and such others to covertly convey the yarious 





characteristics of the humans, even while carrying Concealed advice 
and lessons for them. 


A few traits — 


1. Like an ardent lover, cataka too will not bother abou! the 


sufferings encountered. After all, the beloved is the only and 
the ultimate refuge. 


2. Self-respect is generally accepted asa desirable trait. But when 
it borders on ‘stubborn ego’, it is a problem to reckon with. 
That, according to the poet, is so, in the case of the cataka tOo. 

a. 


Cloud is considered the benefactor, as it gives rain. But at 


times it is very harsh with the cataka for NO apparent fault of 
the bird. Why so? Fate? Karina? Of the cataka? 


That is the beauty of anyokti, which spreads out intriguingly in all 
the eight verses of this poem of an anonymous writer, 
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Subrahmanyabhujangam 
Lakshmi SWAMINATHAN 


Si7 Subrahmanyabhujangam is a Sanskrit devotional lyric of 32 verses, 
set in the Bhujanga meter. It is generally believed that Sankara, the 
propounder of the Advaita school of Hindu philosophy was its author. 
It is dedicated to Lord Subrahmanya, recognized as the deity residing 
in the temple at Tirucchendur, located in the southern tip of India, 
along the Bay of Bengal. This paper addresses the following three 
issues, related to this lyric. 


Firstly, there is the question of how a philosopher of that calibre 
who considered the world as mithya and death as the transmigration 
of the individual soul could come up with verses depicting in extremely 
simple language, the miseries, anxieties and yearnings of an ordinary 
householder. The theory accepted by many is that Sankara, though a 
saimnyast, identified himself with the householders overwhelmed by 
hardships and composed the devotional lyrics to plead with the eod 
on their behalf. It is still possible that Sankara is not the author of 
Subrahmanyabhujanga. In support of this theory we can point to the 
frequent portrayal in this lyric, of god as a child which exhibits a 
sentiment completely opposed to the view of the philosopher who 
never hesitated to express his aversion for worldly attachments. This 
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paper attempts to clear the doubt about the authorship by compatins 
the style, diction and subject matter of this lyric, with thos€ O 
Sankara’s other prominent writings. 


The second issue is about the geography of the temple ae 
Tirucchentur. The lyric describes god as residing in a cave in the 
ding 


mountain named ‘Sugandha’, situated on the seashore, but accor 
to references in the ancient texts, a mountain by this name was locate 
in the north. This paper will examine the validity of these reference 

Finally, an attempt will also be made to find reasons for this 
composition being written in Sanskrit language. It 1s a well Know™ 
fact that the deity Subrahmanya is considered the lord of Tami 
language. While Tamil compositions addressed to this god — 
numerous, those in other languages, specifically Sanskrit at 
comparatively less, and less popular too. 
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A Reading of the AmaruSataka 


Anna TRYNKOWSKA 


In the academic year 2006-07, I had the pleasure to re-read the 
Amarusataka, One Hundred Poens by Amaru (the so-called Western 
recension, with the commentary of Arjunavarmadeva), together with 
nly Colleague Dr. Monika Nowakowska and a group of students of 
the South Asian Studies Department, Faculty of Oriental Studies, 

Niversity of Warsaw. It was meant by me as a preparation for my 

Olish translation of a selection of stanzas from this famous collection 
Of erotic single-stanza poems (aiuktaka), which was finally published at 
the end of 2007 (in Swiatto slowem zwane. Wypisy = literatury staroindyjskiej, 
ed. Marek Mejor, Wydawnictwo Akademickie Dialog, Warsaw). 


. It thought I knew the collection well, so, although keeping in mind 
Its diverse interpretations by the Classical Indian commentators and 
theoreticians of literature, as well as by modern translators and 
Scholars, I was surprised at how my own reactions to individual 
Stanzas had changed over the years; the responses of my co-readers 
Were also varied. Some observations made in the course of the re- 
reading and translating of the poems seem to be worthy of sharing. 


Thus, leaving aside the question of the authorship and the dating 
of the work, the paper presents a detailed analysis of selected stanzas 
of the Western recension of the Amarusgataka. The second opening 
Stanza (ksipto hastavalagnah prasabham abhihato “py adadino ‘msukantam . . .), 
Stanza 9 (kopat komalalolabahulatikapasena baddhva drdharit .. .) and stanza 
17 (ajfianena paranmukhini paribhavad aslisya mam duhkhitar . . .) will be 
Ziven special attention. The methods of cognitive linguistics, which 
have already proven to be applicable in the analysis of Vedic and 
kavya texts (see, e.g., Joanna Jurewicz, Fire and Cognition in the Rgveda, 
Dom Wydawniczy Elipsa, Warsaw 2010 and Linda Covill, A Metaphorical 
Study of Saundarananda, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 2009) will be employed 
in the study of metonymy, metaphor and simile in the collection. The 
Paper will conclude with some general remarks on the nature of Classical 
Sanskrit literature and the possibilities of its interpretation. 
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AT fat IEA 
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| The Story of Sundari and Nanda 
In Ksemendra’s Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata 
and the Fa-pén-hsing-chi-king 
Kazuho YAMASAKI 


In the Buddhist narrative literature, the story of Sundari and Nanda 
'S one of the best-known stories. Ksemendra (990-1066) wrote the 
Buddhist narrative literature Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata in 108 chaptet? 
(pallavas). The tenth (according to Tibetan recension, the eleventh) 
chapter of this work is devoted to depicting the story of Sundari an 
Nanda. Although a large number of studies have been made Of 
ASvaghosa’s Saundarananda, little is known about the narrativ® 
elements and the source of Ksemendra’s version. The aim of this pap& 
1s thus to consider the source of Ksemendra’s version of the story © 
Sundari and Nanda. 

Ksemendra’s version of the Story of Sundari and Nanda consists 
of 11] Stanzas. Narrative elements of Ksemendra’s version ar€ 
classified into two types: | 

(i) Narrative elements which are found in Ksemendra’s versio™ 
in the version of the Malasarvastivadavinay4 





Vinayaksudrakavastu and in the version of the Fa-pén-hsing- 
chi-king, such as Nanda’s drawing a picture of his wife on a 
rock-face; 
(ii) Narrative elements which are found both in Ksemendra’s 
version and in the version of the Fa-pén-hsing-clu-king, such as 
the Buddha who compares the influence of bad friends to the 
foul stench of a rotton fish and the erection of the Buddha 
Vipasyin’s caifya. 

Neither Ksemendra’s version nor the version of the Fa-pén-hsing- 
chi-king contain a reference to the Buddha reproaching Nanda for his 
“Jaculation at the sight of a girl; and besides, neither has any parallels 
‘Oo the Garvavakrantistitra which is found in the version of the 
Miilasarvastivadavinaya Vinayaksudrakavastu. 

Thus, the conclusion may be drawn that it is likely that the source 
of Ksemendra’s version of the story of Sundari and Nanda is not the 
version of the Malasarvastivadavinaya Vinayaksudrakavastu but an 
Unknown version which is derived from the same archetype as the 
version of the Fa-pén-hsing-chi-king. 


Triumph of Saivism 


Disguised by that of Buddhism 
A Study in the Ninth-century Kashmiri Poem 
Kapphinabhyudaya 


Yuko YOKOCHI 


A mahakavya called Kapphinabhyudaya composed by Sivasvamin in the 
ninth century in Kashmir has been known from quotations in some 
treatises of poetry and anthologies. The first edition of this poem 
was published by Gauri Shankar in Lahore in 1937. However, the 
Study of the poem did not make much progress thereafter because 
the edition became difficult to obtain and because it was mainly based 
on deteriorated Orissan maunscripts. A new edition by Michael Hahn 
published in 2007, from the Institute of Buddhist Cultural Studies, 
Ryukoku University, Kyoto, changed the situation. The new edition 
is based on two old Nepalese manuscripts of high quality discoverd 
by Hahn (a part of the oldest one was known and used by Shankar, 
probably in the form of transcript [Hahn Ibid., Intro.]). The publication 
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also contains a facsimile edition of the oldest manuscript and a part 

. ° « — — W 
the second one, and is edited by Ryusho Wakahara. Thus we are no 


able to embark on the serious study of this masterpiece. 
: ; .,dana 

The main plot of the poem was probably picked up from an Avadal 
story, such as Avaddna Sataka No. 88, in which the King Kapphiné 
impressed by Buddha, becomes a Buddhist. Therefore 
understandable that all the preceding scholars, such as Shan 


Warder (Indian Kavya Literature, vol. 5, 1988) and | lahn, considered it 
he 


kal, 


to be a Buddhist poem. This is certain on the superficial level: ! 
powerful King Kapphina attacks the king Prasenajit, but is defeated 
by means of Buddha’s supernatural power and becomes 4 lay 
Buddhist. In this poem, however, is a second meaning level, on which 
Buddha is regarded as a miirti of Siva. Siva manifests himself 11 the 
middle of the last chapter, discarding his disguise as Buddha, and 
Kapphina becomes a devout Saiva. The double meaning in the chapter 
conforms to that of the first stanza of the poem. As the author 
Sivasvamin is a Saiva, it is beyond doubt that the meaning on the 
second level represents his genuine intention. In the last but one 
chapter, furthermore, the poet uses the technique saiskrta-prake® 
bhasaglesa, which is mentioned in the oldest manuscript and reveale 

thanks to the new edition, and makes Kapphina praise Buddha in 
Prakrta and Siva in Sanskrit. In addition, the rivalry between Kappluna 
and Prasenajit implies that between Saivism and Buddhism in some 
chapters, which would have echoed the religious circumstances i 
the contemporary KaSmiri society. 


a this paper I will first present the structure of the poem with its 
Implied meaning. Then, how the second, hidden meaning ca! be 
understood will be shown by analysing mainly the last chapter. 
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Eng. Baghati Sanskrit 
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Two do al 
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Hand hath eal: 
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The Vedic Heritage and Sankaradeva 


Some Observations 


Suresh Chandra BORA 


The Vedic heritage has been preserved in various parts of our country 
IN various forms. In course of its journey through the centules, 
however, this age-old heritage has undergone Many changes and 
modifications as demanded by changing times and situations: FOr 


“xample, among, the Vedic seers themselves,we notice considerable 
POints Of departure such as shifting from ritualism to monotheism or 
©NOism in respect of theological approach. 

The Ekaga rana Hari-namadharma propagated by Sankaradeva and 
Prevalent now as a major religious system in this north-eastern part 
Of the country, i.e. Assam, may be cited as a suitable instance of 
NOdified form of the Vedic heritage. The foundation of this religious 
“stem is essentially the Vedanta. But instead of the Brahmasitra, the 
“ystematized Vedanta, Sankaradeva derives the principles of his faith 
from the Upanisads, the unsystematised Vedanta, the Bhagavata 

Napurana and the Srimadbhagavad Gita. 


Through EkaSarana Hari-namadharma, Sankardeva prescribes a 
“imple way of religious practice against the rigorous and elaborate 
"tualism recommended by the Sruti and Smrti texts. 

In this paper, we propose to present some GServatens on 
aNnkaradeva’s adherence to the age-old Vedic heritage and 
MNOdifications made by him in moulding his religious faith designed 


for Catering to the needs of the common masses 1 particular. 


A Comparative Study on the | 
Kaliyadaman Episode in the Original 
Srimadbhagavatapuranam and the 
Assamese Srimadbhagavatapurana 


Jewti BORUAH 


The Srimadbhagavatapuranam is considered the best among the Puranas 
(Purdnastirya). All the incarnations of Visnu are described from 

€ginning to the end in this Purana. It consists of 12. skandhas. In the 
10" skandha of the Purana there is the special description of the deeds 
of Lord Krsna and the Kaliyadamana episode is one of them. 


Kaliya was a poisonous snake. He possessed 1,000 heads. How 
did Krsna subdue this poweful snake sportively — this story i 
beautifully depicted in the Kaliyadamana episode. Though the origin 
of the Assamese Srimadbhagavatapurana is the Srimadbhagavatapuranam, 
yet some novelties are found in the Assamese Srimadbhagavata by 
Srisankardeva which are not in the original one. The Assamese poet 


makes some innovations keeping the Asssamese society in his mind. 
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«a iqarities 
In our paper, an attempt has been made to tind out the similar 
a vgs : os the 
and dissimilarities between the two Puranas especially om 


Kaliyadamana story. 


Birds of a Feather 
Vamana Bhatta Bana’s Hamsasandesa and Its Intertexts 
Yigal BRONNER 
The South Asian literary corpus, both in Sanskrit and the vernacula’® 
1e tO 
ntly 
hat 
ny 


may lead one to believe that poets were part of a large schen 
Save birds, bees, and their ilk from unemployment by consta 
dispatching them as couriers to a variety of destinations. But W 
was the real mission of these messengers? And why are there so ™4 
messenger poems? 


This paper sets out to answer these questions by looking at Vamana 
Bhatta Bana’s fifteenth century Havisasandesa. | argue that like - 
messenger poems, this work has a special relationship with Kalidas@ 2 
Meghasandesga, and that Kalidasa’s seminal work, with its powerful 
“OSmopolitan vision, served as a particularly useful template for the 
“imagination of the geo-cultural realm during what Sheldon Pollock 
has called ‘the vernacular millennium’. In other words, and this is 20F 
Particularly original, the mission of Vamana Bhatta Bana’s win8® 
messenger is, in part, to chart a cultural geography of an integrated 
a as part of a thoroughly vernacularized and regionalized 

Orid, 


But, as I also argue, Vamana Bhatta Bana’s Courier ruffles the 


feathers of fellow birds that have darted across this region before it. 
Particularly significant in this respect is Vedantadesika’s gander, @ 
messenger that was instrumental in imagining the south as a sacred 
Vaisnava realm only a century earlier. Touring the same southem 
landscape with a very different set of instructions from that of his 
Significant predecessor (and in a different direction, too), Yamane 
Bhatta Bana’s hamsa conjures up an alternative sacred geography that 
pointedly embodies a competing Saiva mythology. 

In other words, Vamana Bhatta Bana’s Havitsasandesa is in constant 
conversation with at least two significant intertexts. Its gender 
messenger is busy carving for itself 4 space under the shade of 
Kalidasa’s cloud (the poem wastes no time before claiming, in the 


Ve os 
Ty first verse, 
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to be the real version behind KAélidasa’s classic); at 
ame time, it is trying to compete in a dense local ecology with 
© birds of a feather. 
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Forms and Meanings of Sanskrit Words 
as New Words in Thai Language 


Bumroong KHAM-LEK 


, iland 
From the hoary past, Indian merchants have been coming, to Thane a 
rfornuls 


from the south India. For propagating their religion and perit ve 
ceremonies brahmanas also came with them. In the early period aa 
found the first inscriptions used Pallava Ictters (twelfth Buddh ; 
centuries). It was in pure Sanskrit words and sentences. It — 
words in age-old inscriptions used Sanskrit but used the Pallav4 letter 
and later on used Mon-Khmer. 

n spoken and 


In the recent past Thai people developed their ow 
They becam® 


literal language with coining a new term in ‘That’. . 
beautiful words, Dr. Raghuvira the Director International Academy 
of Indian Culture, Nagpur, Maharashtra, composed A Dictionary s! 
English Indian Terms of Administration (1949). He said that ‘Thai schol" 
keenly loaned Pali-Sanskrit and invented the new and nice terms a 
as “Water Works” Thai used “Prapa”, “television” Thai “Dordasn® 
but it is pronounced is differently from the original Sanskrit. phe* 
are many ways of making new Thai words. 


First some Thai words only used Sanskrit such as:- 


Some New Thai words Sanskrit English 
Vadhanadharma Sanskrti 
Vadhanadharma (Culture) this word comes from 


Vadhana Palj (grow) and Dharma S. (law) 


Bocananukrom SabdakoSa Dictionary 


eocananukrom (Dictionary) from Vacana 
vt P. (word) Most of Pali and Sanskrit words were 
Oaned in Thai where ’V’ become ’B’, i.e. vela — bela 


eae, vinasa — binasa (destruction), vighnesa — 
ighnega (lord GaneSa) anukrama S. (order) 


Prajasambandh Sucana 
Prajasambhandh (Information) from Praja S. 
(people) sambhandh S. /P. (Relation) 

Dharmajati Svabhava | Nature 
Dharmajati (Nature) from Dharma (law) Jati S./P. 
(birth) 








Aravadharm ; eae Civilization 








~ Sabhyata 
c 2 i - . 

a P./S.c (noble) + Dharm S$. (law) ete. 

Secon Lay xe nai aon ° ~ r at a) ins ~ = ] 5 
Pt some words mixed Thai and Sanskrit together such as: 
———_____ Thai-Sanskrit Sanskrit 
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The Bodhisattva Ideal in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts Reflected to Thai W ay of Life 


Chainarong KLINNOI 


Eve 

n hres pomngece Ba - —_ 

Buda the concept of bodhisattva in Theravada and Mahayana 
usm is slightly different, but the idea or the bodhisattva ideal is 


the ‘ _ 
¢ Same. The purpose of bodhisattva is not for his own benefits but 
Or ; ; 

the welfare of all others. 


In the Buddhist Sanskrit texts such as Avadanasataka and Jatakamala, 
“tc., the bodhisattva ideal is prevalent. For instance, self-sacrifice, ahinisa 
(Mon-violence) and kariund (compassion) are simply found in those texts. 

Most of the Thais are Buddhists. They believe in and praise the 
Marvellous things the bodiisattva has done. The stories in the Ja@takamala, 
'-e. ViSvantara Jataka are the best examples to be the evidence that 
the Thai people need to do and practise the things the boditsattva has 
done by himself. The Daper is an attempt to examine the ideal of the 
bodhisattva in the Buddhist Sanskrit texts as reflected in the Thai way 


Of life. 


m 


The Shift of Meaning of the 
Word ‘Asvattha — Assattha’ the Sacred Tree 


in Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist Texts 
A Case Study of Thai Translation 


Sombat MANGMEESUKHSIRI 


Sanskrit word asvattha in several Buddhist Sanskrit texts such as the 
Mahavastu Avadana, the Lalitavistara, the Buddhacarita and so on refers 
to a tree which is regarded by all Buddhists as the sacred tree. It is 
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well known in the most famous name Padi because Lord Buddha got 
the enlightenment or bodiii under this particular tree. In various 
Buddhist texts it is evident that asvattida means “(the tree) under which 
horses stand”. In the same manner, the word «ssuatfli is simply found 
in many Pali texts as the consecrated tree. [he meaning of this word 


is the same as in that of Sanskrit word asvattlnua. 


Besides India, the originating place of Buddhism, Thailand is 
regarded as the land of Buddhism, especially Theravada Buddhism, 
of which all sacred texts are in Pali such as Tipitaka, Aftthakatha 
(commentaries) and so on. It is amazing that in the Thai translation of 
the Pali word assattha the meaning has been shifted from “a tree under 
which horses stand” into “a tree which one should not cut by any 
cutting instruments”. 


This paper is a humble attempt to study the background of both 
words asvattha and assattha and to find out the reasons why their 
meaning in Thai translation has been changed, 


Role of Satradhara in 
sankaradeva’s Ankiya Nataka 
A Classical Study 


Dilip Kumar MEDHI! 


Srimanta Sankaradeva is the most profound influencing person on 
the Assamese life and culture. In fact, without Sankaradeva the 
Assamese nationality would not have been what it is today. Whether 
it be the religious and cultural life of the Assamese people or the rich 
heritage of medieval Assamese literature, we find the deepest 
impression left on both by Sankaradeva. For preaching ‘Eksarana 
Dharma’, he wrote so many books, in which some were dramas, called 
Ankiya Nat (or Nataka) or Bhaona. His six famous Ankiya Nats were 
(1) Patni Prasada, (2) Kaliyadamana, (3) Rukminiharana, (4) Keligopala, 
(5) Parijataharana and (6) Ramabijaya. 

Sankaradeva was called the father of the Assamese drama and 
stage. Ankiya Nats were not written suddenly in a day, there is a 
long history or background about writing of these plays. Actually, 
popularity of Sanskrit Nataka was decreasing, folk dramas like Ojapalli, 
etc. were increasing at that time; and these helped and inspired 
Sankaradeva to write Ankiya Natakas. 


There is an important role of Sttradhara in the plays of 
Sankaradeva. Dr. Bani Kanta Kakoti, the great scholar of Assamese 
literature says “There ts not any character in the Indian literature like 
Satradhara. Only we tind like this in Greek drama as Chorus.” Another 
renowned Assamese litterateur, Dr. Satvendra Nath Sarma says 
“Sutradhara was created with the help of both Statradhara of Sanskrit 
and Oja of Ojapali.” 


Like Sanskrit, in Assamese also, the role of Siatradhara is 
uncountable. In both the literatures, Sttradhara becomes the part of 
the drama. In Sanskrit drama, Sutradhdara is not seen after Abahan, 
but in Assamese Ankiva drama, he remains on the stage till last. In 
Sanskrit, he comes atter Nandi Patha, that means he doesn’t recite 
Nandi Patha, but in Assamese Ankiya Nataka, the Satradhdara recites 
himself Nandi Patha and after that he narrates the story of the Nat, 
then the characters of the play and then sings the Bhatima very sweetly 
with dancing. He sings and dances during all the time the drama is 


played. 


This is why Sttradhdara should be an expert in dancing, singing 
and acting. He is the director of the drama. As there is not any division 
of anka or drsya (scene) in Ankiya Nat, Stitradhara has to control the 
screen (parda) from the beginning to the ending. Who is coming, who 
is going, what all is happening — these are indicated by Suatradhara 
through singing and dancing. 

We agree to the influence of Sanskrit Sitradhara on the role of 
Assamese Sutradhara, but despite that Assamese Siitradhara has its 
own characteristics, originalities and it is influenced by the local colours. 


The Concept of Urvasi as Portrayed by 
Rabindranath Tagore in Bengali Literature 


Swagata Das MOHANTA 


Indian culture upholds the diverse magnitude of women like Sita, 
Savitri and Damayanti on one hand and the enticing presence of 
Urvasi, Menaka and Rambha on the other. The society bears a 
simultaneous existence of chastity, sincerity and tolerance on one side 
and the sensuous, male-entertainer, on the other. Urvasi belongs to 
the second category of such women. She is the damsel in Indra’s court, 
renowned for her beauty. She is discussed in the Rgveda, Brahmana 
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literature, Mahabharata, Puranas and Bhagacvata. Various stories in 
different texts depict Urvasi in different ways. 


The class of Urvasis were never bound by any social bondage. 
Urvasi in the Mahabharata explains to Arjuna, who refused to enjoy 
her beauty, that different generations of the Puru clan enjoy her when 
they visit the Heaven. Hence she can never be like a mother to Arjuna. 
Moreover Urvasi falls deeply in love with King Pururavas, and 
Kalidasa draws a wonderful picture of them in Vikramorvasiya. 


The eminent Bengali poet Rabindranath Tagore has discussed Urvasi 
in his memorable creations. His poem ‘Urvasi’ in his poem-book Chitra is 
notable. Tagore has portrayed Urvasi as a remarkable symbol of aesthetic 
attraction. She is ever youthful. In a letter to Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, 
Tagore had remarked — “I have offered flowers to the celestial deity 
Urvasi who is considered to be the Eternal Woman by Goethe”. The 
abstract form of beauty has become concrete in Urvasi. Tagore wrote to 
Charuchandra Banerjee — “Urvasi is the nectar of beauty in the cup of 
endless youth not mixed with goodness but pure sweetness”. The concept 
of Urvasi influenced Tagore in his theory of ‘two women’ — one beautiful 
like Urvasi, the other virtuous like La ksmi — both are ideals. This concept 
widely prevails in the creations of Tagore. 


Deciphering Myths around River Godavari/ 
Gautami in Sanskrit and Marathi Texts 


K. Madhavi NARSALAY 


The Godavari also known as Gautami, a great river of south India, 
that rans across the Deccan from the Western to the Eastern Ghats. It 
= neparded as the Ganga of the south India. The objective of this 
paper Is to discuss evolution of myths associated with the river 
Godavari, and sacred places located on its banks, in two key texts, 
Gautami Mahatmya (the Sanskrit text) and Sri Godamahatmya (the Marathi 
vex), Moreover, the paper will also be an attempt to explore various 
influences of the Sanskrit Gautami Mahatmya on the Marathi Sri 
Godamahatmya. 

Texts under review: Gautam Mahatmya of the Brahma Purana (CE 10 CE 
12 approx.) sheds light on the origin of the river Godavari and 
development of sacred places on its banks. Sri Godamahatmya by 
Dasaganu Maharaja, the disciple of the Saibaba of Sirdi and Gajanana 


Maharaja of Segoan Was penned during the (nineteenth century CE 
approx.). Composed in Sanskrit verse, these are a collection of narratives 
discussing cultural and religious importance of places, deities and rivers 
in a narrative style, but with ditterent socio-historical perspectives. 
The Gautami Mahatmya codified in 106 chapters, is attached to the 
Brahma Purana as an appendix, whereas, Sri Godamahiatmya merited 
attention as it was written as an independent text. The journey from 
an appendix to an independent text clearly showcases the consistent 
interest within the scholars to understand myths associated with the 
river Godavari and its surroundings across centuries. 
Methodology: The paper will be an exercise to compare different 
versions of these myths In these two key texts. Sri Godamahatmya, the 
Marathi version has certain additions and omissions from its 
archetype; the Gautami Mahatmya. Contextuality of the narratives will 
be the research tool employed to achieve the said demystification. 
The secondary literature survey will be complemented by extensive 
field research around the banks of the Godavari as discussed in $17 
Godamahatmiya. 


Rasa-bhakha 


Some Vernacular Concepts of Rasa 


Andrew OLLETT 


Rasa, as the central concept of the Sanskrit aesthetics, pervaded the 
theory and practice of Sanskrit literature. But vernacular language 
writers also took it up, and we may ask what the concept of rasa is 
doing in vernacular literature: both specifically, in terms of how rasa 
informs specific vernacular texts, and generally, with a view to what 
is distinctively vernacular in the understanding and deployment of 
rasa in them. I address these questions through an examination of the 
‘poetics of rasa’ — the ways in which writers articulated their literary 
programs in the vocabulary of rasa — in several early Avadhi texts 
(Candayan, Mygavatt, Padmavat, Madhumalati and the Ramacaritamanasa). 
The authors of these texts relate to a stable, theoretical, and Sanskritic 
understanding of rasa while self-consciously inflecting the concept with 
their own poetic goals: as has been known, the siifis restructure the 
concept of rasa to reflect their theology of the divine love, just as 
Tulsidas’ poetics privileges bhakti. A significant similarity between 
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these two vernacular inflections of rasa is their reaching outside of the 
text: both imagine the reader — in addition to the literary characters 
— as the locus of the experience of rasa, and in both the construction 
of the reader according to theological aims (as a bhakta, or as a sufi 
salik) follows the construction of the reader as a rasika. The casual use 
of rasa in both kinds of texts also indicates a basic ‘speech as fluid’ 
metaphor on which the poetic conception of rasa is overlaid. But there 
are differences: Tulsidas uses the vocabulary of rasa rhetorically, to 
create a negative space for his vernacular poctics, while the stfis 
positively and decisively articulate their own poetics in the language 
of rasa; in particular, they exploit the word’s polysemy as part of their 
strategy of simultaneous reference. | understand the role of rasa in 
these vernacular texts to be twofold: a principle of composition, which 
derives from but differs from corresponding concepts in Sanskrit, 
and a symbol for a nexus of relations in Indian literary culture that is 
distinctively vernacular. This understanding allows us to grasp the 
meaning and significance of Manjhan’s promise to tell his story, the 
Madhumalati, in ‘the vernacular of rasa’ (rasa-bhakhi). 


sanskrit Literature, Commentaries, 
and Regional-language Translation 


Deven M. PATEL 


This presentation proposes to continue on the ongoing conversation 
In Sanskrit studies about the complex processes of translatio studit in 
the late medieva] period, whereby Sanskrit literary classics were 
translated into the regional languages of South Asia. The main focus 
's on exploring the nexus between canonical Sanskrit malakavya, formal 
commentaries on these works in Sanskrit, and regional language 
translations. The specific texts discussed are Sriharsa’s 
Natsadhiyacaritam; the Sanskrit commentaries of Candupandita, 
Mallinatha, and Narayana; and the translations of Bhalan (in Gujarati) 
and Srinatha (in Telugu). The presentation especially spotlights the 
procedures and functions of medieval Sanskrit commentary writing 
and argues that they were absorbed and, perhaps in some cases, replaced 
in pedagogical contexts by ‘vernacular’ translations of Sanskrit poems. 


The Effect of Ramavana of 
Madhab Kandali on Family Relations 
With Special Reference to Assamese Society 


Jasadish PATGIRI 


The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are net only the two great epics of 
India, but also unique documents in the history of Indian culture and 
civilization. The great epic Ramayana has a profound influence not 
only upon the millions of Indians but also on the people all over the 
world. The Ramayana deals with everything that is related to man, his 
social, political, economical, religious, cultural, philosophical, ethical 
and natural aspects. Kama, the hero of the epic Ramayana, was 
portrayed as a noble, ideal and perfect man and Sita, the heroine of 
the epic was a dev? (goddess) an ideal and a noble woman. Women 
were honoured in the society. During their time the supreme bliss 
was a man’s character. Politics, culture, art, craft day-to-day life, all 
relations, father-son, mother-son, brother-son, king-subjects 
administration, the model of ideal state were based on this noblest 
ideal. Ayodhya, the capital was a model city. There were artistic royal 
streets, magnificently decorated palaces, treasury, storehouse of 
weapons, stadiums, courts, music halls, etc. During the Ramayana 
period society was quite ideal. Joint family system was in existence. 
The society was classified into four classes. The respective duties of 
the four castes (varia) and the four stages of life (@Srama) are mentioned. 
The authority of the Vedas and the Smrtis is admitted. There is a 
belief in the heaven and the hell. The triumph of virtue over vice, of 
soul force over brute physical power and oppression is the moral 
lesion of the Ramayana. The Ramayana stresses reverence for the parents, 
affection for the children, love for husband and wife and love for 
brothers which are the essential virtues of family life. Being treasure 
house of noble ethical values, the Ramayana is the best guide to man in 
any calamity. Deeds and conduct of Rama and others are the guiding 
milestones for the future generations. 


Assam is a state situated in the north-east corner of India. Although 
it has a number of tribal and non-tribal people speaking different 
languages, Assamese is the main language of the state. 


Madhab Kandali (fourteenth century cE) was the greatest figure 
in the pre-Vaisnava period of the Assamese literature, who rendered 
the Ramayana into the Assamese (Associate Indian language). Madhab 
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Kandali has displayed wondrous music and varied diction 1 : 
Jate 


version of the Ramayana that has captured the imagination of the -_ 
ris 


generations. Madhab Kandali’s version appears a regular rende 
of Valmiki’s into a modern north Indian language by the fourteenth 
century. It is more in the nature of a faithful synopsis than a litera 
translation from the Sanskrit, and the poet has the courage to challeng® 
that he has nowhere deviated from the original. The Ramayan . 
Madhab Kandali is not only significant from its point of ancientnes> 
among the north-Indian regional Janguages but also is very significan’ 
from the standpoint of its subject matter, style of writing and creation 
of local colour. Madhab Kandali’s Ramayana is a great contribution ii 
the modern Indian languages in general and the Assamese in particular: 
Besides skilful application of Kandali’s metres and descriptions, poelc 
diction and vocabulary, we may also observe a distinct pattern a 
moral standards and values. 

In this paper I would like to highlight the effect of the Ramayane 
of Madhab Kandali on family relations with special reference to the 
Assamese society. 


sanskrit 
The Source of Telugu Vocabulary 


M.V. RAMANA 


Sanskrit, as it is wel] known, is not a mere communicative languas® 
but it is the greatest binding force of integration and a perennial source 
of universal message crossing the barriers of different races, cultures 
and nations. Sanskrit is a unique language, rich in vocabulary and 


versatile in content. It is the mother language for many language? 
acToss the world. 


Most of the Indian languages contain an important proportio™ 
of words of Sanskrit origin. Attempts are also made by scholars a 
bring to light Sanskrit loanwords and words of Sanskrit origin not 
only in the Indian languages but also in the Southeast Asian language 
such as the Thai and Malay. According to the researches carried out 


by scholars, there are more than 3000 words of Sanskrit origin in the 
Thai dictionaries. 


Sanskrit is enriched with such a vocabulary that it can supply the 
new terms which are continually needed, while the modern languages 
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ary in general and technical terminology in particular. 


Are Tatsamas as ‘Sama’ as They Seem? 
Comparative Analysis of the Tatsama use in Hindi, 
Maithili and Kannada Scientific Writing 
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amas ar , Re segleute 3 

as are the most salient intersection between Sanskrit and the 

regio ; ' ae: m Pins 
510nal languages, linking them with traditional pandit intellectuality 


anskrit literature as well as with each other respectively. 
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and classical S 
That is Why they are also an efficient and successful resource for 
standardization In a pan-Indian framework. 

But are they really as mutually comprehensible as they seem? The 
word Upanydsa means novel in Hindi but lecture in Kannada. Prayatna 


for tr i 
v fry sounds quite normal in Marathi whereas it may sound heavy 
in a 

the ears of a Hindi speaker. 


The fact that tatsanias are not employed the same way in each part 
of India raises various questions concerning the reasons why: (1) Is it 
due to the circumstances of the contact of the regional language and a 
certain pandit culture during a certain time? (2) Are there any other 


r : ‘ — ; . : ies 
€glonal, influencing factors? (3) Are specific patterns within univer sals 
of semantics involved? 


The Paper aims at a contrastive analysis of the use of fatsamas in 
(1) Hindi, (2) Maithili and (3) Kannada. As a comparative ground, the 
Scientific style is chosen due to its vast use of tatsamas and since its 
Pragmatics are quite standardized due to its respectively narrow 
Pragmatic frame (as compared to, e.g. the daily colloquial language 
that includes polite registers, or the belles lettres). A comparison of 
Ways of linguistic expression of gnoseologic, eristic and concept 
denoting strategies serves as a tertiim comparationis in a corpus-based 
analysis that attempts to describe regional peculiarities which are 
further explained along the questions posed above. 
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Khmer Loan-words from Sanskrit Language 


San SARIN 


Since the dawn of their history Khmer people had an uninterrupted 
contact with the Indian and Hindu culture. The evidences are still 
present in actual Khmer language which has reached its blossom due 
to Sanskrit’s contribution. When regarding closely the question, one 
may look into the aspect of subject as Khmer way of borrowing which 
would have some principles in the background. The paper aims at 
trying to see those possible principles: 

(a) loan-words by pada and by radical, 

(b) loan-words by recourse of reduplication (abliyasa), 

(c) loan by omitting a last vowel or by lengthening a last vowel 

of a Sanskrit word, 

(d) loan by mixing Sanskrit and Pali data. 
The perfect objective is to be able to re-build the real principles of 
Khmer loan-words from the Sanskrit. One thing is certain that through 
normal and natural evolution, Khmer language would have lost its 
capability of right development without Sanskrit’s contribution as 
historical evidences still prove it substantially. 


TAR URe Hares 


Ter ARS oryareer faern sfaera: yuaa: aa! sarees vel: AER aor 
Met: ae ama agum mena auf waa: yore add wep 
WSC orfet ye srerei aemi afeeri a fags afta: 
TART SAG! depres asa aiaeterraeny aed gear aoe 
SATA SRE, sted wag ua vere, aneiq! sree: SATE 
UR Uses -gafgygre: GR BARRA (531-579 go) ATTA AA 
Tr: Sa Dien wad (ATTAIN: ) STR 

TR GRETA uae USM Ue sree ae aA 
oh VPTM: one, afar: SITs) ANH Sa oT 
SUIT: ATCT Tae sare) SAL: SST Yer fad Tena 
erste tsi Terme ame aia wetter area THI WaT 
Users: Wey saga wa: ‘onss uo arpa’ sf warfare stems 
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Wid SARS ATS: STATA | WAetea sea vepia: Bfewy:, Taal 
QJ aid) sea: waa as sere gerafeernoe sea ahh 
paar) ep eat vars aA Ht sfasail add west Sepa 
adage on fafardspayvenany sqars GSTS AaTa SHU TY 
TRA aera, Ta Tara osqare: ‘ws UAE’ sia AKT 4 


andaerra aferd weed ‘ere sa are’ sfa ae wy: add 

fa Fae ORT Aa Taya ‘TRear U qa SAA’ AAT Ves 
CG lictal AR! Weiss qaTaareay sq AW: Wea: AR WaqVird add 
Jaa: Teal: Teas AAA va wiergaea fawal add) wensa afet 
Ta aera Satta sara 


Trade Related Sanskrit Loanwords in 
Malay Language 
a, SF 
Madhu SHARMA 


Arabic, Chinese, Greek, Latin and Sanskrit are the five languages 
known as the carriers of culture across the world. Due to their 
worldwide importance these are recognized as the Classical languages. 
All these languages have played a very significant role not only as 
vehicles of cultures but have also contributed enormously to the 
enrichment of the vocabularies of the languages of the world in the 
form of loanwords. 


Arabic, a member of Semitic sub-group of Afro-Asiatic group of 
languages with a literary tradition dating back to cE 700, is a major 
source of vocabulary for many languages of the Indian subcontinent. 
European, African and South-East Asian languages also bear its 
imprint. It is to be noted that the Arabic was influenced by other 
languages as well. 


Chinese, a language of the Sino-Tibet family (dating its history to 
500 sce), has contributed towards Japanese, Korean and Vietnamese 
vocabularies and also given them many grammatical features like lack 
of gender and use of classifiers. 


Greek (an Altic dialect of 500 scr), a language of Indo-European 
family having the longest documented history spanning 34 centuries 
of written records carries widespread influence, particularly on 
romance languages (French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Romanian), 
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and the Latin. Both Greek and classical Latin have been the languages 
of literature, scholarship and education. Latin (a literary language of 
100 BcE), an Italic language has influenced Spanish, French, Italian, 
Portuguese, French and English languages. 


Sanskrit is a member of the Indo-European family of languages 
and belongs to the Indo-Iranian sub-family. Iranian and Old Persian 
languages are closely related to it. Amongst all the languages 
mentioned above, it is the oldest language having the literary record 
dating back to at least 1500 scr. The influence of this language is quite 
strong, not only on Indian languages, but also on Russian, Chinese, 
Greek, and English. Languages of South-East Asian countries such as 
Myanmar, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Cambodia, Indonesia, Malaysia, and 
Philippines contain many Sanskrit cognate words. 

Malay language is the national language of Malaysia, Singapore 
and Brunei. Malay scholars acknowledge three layers of its 
development, viz. Indic (representing mainly Sanskrit), Arabic and 
European, having many loanwords from these languages. The Sanskrit 
loanwords are present in many walks of Malay society. The present 
paper proposes to study the Sanskrit loanwords in the Malay language 
of Malaysia with special focus on trade and related vocabulary. 


WetAR sta Te Sea rTa fear | Te - aa - FAU- aaa fafauntt 
, Wat! ot44 sTeHM-aaract-(asafa) area fartaanh 
Tet state arn asfesia fat veitvare:, often, 
Pa, afer: aie, srafasresifs seq ve area 
STAI sea Fagan, Taal, Heats aAeHaaaquedssarel 
Sit Ta: SRSA an aa otal arr ste Ua 
TATA STEHT witteary ara aeny fafaresacg farfaa: 
siete vere: we akg) ucttrert wae: Sal: Vows: sas: 
rear: ATRTEgA: aa Tea aeAehy Yas, ARM, 
WrA:, sta Th-eaea-e yai: fae: deez 


Seca Weasel wettaeq atstamredaa- 
faataqared | 


The Power of Language 
c Oo 
Sanskrit Grammars and Lexicons of Persian 


Audrey TRUSCHKE 


Approximately one dozen Sanskrit grammars and lexicons of Persian 
were composed from 1365-1858. This body of works constitutes a 
crucial, although little-known tradition in which Sanskrit intellectuals 
addressed the growing presence of the Persian in early modern India. 
Sanskrit literati began composing bilingual lexicons of Persian in Gujarat 
in the fourteenth century. In the sixteenth century, writers under direct 
Mughal patronage authored full Sanskrit grammatical accounts of 
Persian. Such grammars and lexicons continued to be produced into 
the eighteenth century in a variety of imperial and intellectual milieus. 
In this paper, I outline the production contexts, textual contents, and 
varied receptions of this virtually unknown sub-genre of Sanskrit texts. 
J further explore why Sanskrit intellectuals repeatedly attempted to 
understand and map Persian within a grammatical framework. 
Particularly given the Sanskrit tradition’s overall reticence to 
acknowledge let alone analyze cross-cultural behavior, these texts 
are important attempts to grapple with the cultural impact of Persian 
in India. 


Of more than a dozen Sanskrit-Persian grammars and lexicons, 
all but three remain unpublished and aside from two short articles 
have received no sustained scholarly treatment. Accordingly, my work 
is based on extensive manuscript research and includes texts from 
across north and central India. I begin with Salaksa’s Sabdavilisa (Play 
of Words, also called Parasinamamala, Garland of Persian Words), composed 
in 1365 on behalf of a Gujarati patron. I then focus on the two full 
grammatical accounts of Persian written under the direction of Akbar 
and Jahangir, Krsnadasa’s Parasiprakaga (Illumination of Persian) and 
Kavi Karnapura’s Saniskytaparasikapadaprakaga (Light on Sanskrit and 
Persian Words), respectively. Finally, I consider a variety of later texts 
that often concentrate on more specific types of Persian words, such 
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as Raghunatha Pandita’s Rajavyavalarakosa (Lic tionary of linpertal Terms) 
and texts centered on astronomical vocabulary. 


Taken as a whole, these grammars and lexicons constitute one of 
the most extensive, sustained Sanskrit engagements with the Persianate 
world. Sanskrit literati consistently attempted to make sense of the 
increasing presence of Persian in India by treating various aspects of 
the language within the Sanskrit intellectual tradition. Several 
important shifts within this body of works also indicate important 
developments in the perception of Persian and its associated political 
power structures amongst Sanskrit intellectuals. 
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The Term ‘Tantra’ in 
Early Scriptures of Ayurveda 
PL. AJITAAN 


The contemporary meaning of the word tavtra is associated with rituals 
and a class of literature that varies in style and number depending on 
the cult they represent. But the term has been found widely used as a 
technical term in most of the fundamental texts of the Indian 
philosophical systems. Though it denotes different aspects of a system, 
it won't be misleading even if we understand it in a general sense. 
But in certain instances it is necessary to know the technical sense to 
have a clear understanding of the text. For instance, the Apastamba 
Srautasittra employs the word tantra in the sense of ‘procedure 
containing many parts’. The Sariikhyayana Srautastitra applies the word 
tantra to ‘what is being once done serves the purpose of many other 
actions’. The 15" adhikarana of Kautilya’s Arthasdastra bears the title 
tantrayukti meaning the main canons or propositions or principles of 
exposition of a Sastra. 


So, we can see that the term tantra has been employed in several 
senses in most of the Vedic and philosophical treatises, either alone 
or as a tail-end of a technical term. Another point is that nowhere we 
find it used in the sense of particular corpus of literature. This paper 
attempts to look into, in what context and the sense the term has 
been employed in the early scriptures of Ayurveda. The result would 
be rewarding since it will throw sufficient light on semantic variations 


of the term and help us to find out how the meaning has changed in 
course of time. 


Water, Phlegm, Moon 


The Meaning of Soma in Classical Ayurveda 


Vitus ANGEMEIER 


One of the core elements of the Ayurveda is the doctrine of the three 
humors (dosas): bile, wind and phlegm. However, as several scholars 
like Willibald Kirfel or Dominik Wujastyk have already noticed, it has 
not always been like this nor is the system totally integrated in the classical 
texts. Whereas in most contexts, these three bodily constituents are 
regulating the bodily functions and when being agitated or diminished, 


give rise to Numerous diseases. There are some textual passages that 
reveal a different, older system, comprising only two elements which 
build the fundament for the fradosa doctrine: Agni and Soma. 

Both of them, Agni as the ritual tire and Soma as an important 
oblation, have been essential for rituals throughout the Vedic period. 
From this direction, the terms seem to have entered the medical 
tradition, so as to become part of specific medical concepts. Both have 
functions within the human body and in the macrocosm at the same 
time: while Agni is connected with the bodily fire, the bile and the 
heat of the Sun, Soma, being associated with phlegm, stands for the 
cool, watery, nourishing element in the body and is at the same time 
a synonym for the Moon, which has cooling and moistening qualities. 

Concentrating on the classical works of the Indian medicine, I 
will analyse the role of the term soma, its connections to the bodily 
humor namely phlegm, the moon and water in general, for which the 
former is frequently used as a synonym as well. The opposites ‘cold’ 
and ‘warm’ on the one and ‘dry’ and ‘humid’ on the other hand, will 
play an important role in this analysis. Furthermore, I will deal with 
the interdependencies of the bodily humors and elements, tastes and 
gross worldly elements, taking the Soma complex as an exemplary 
study field. 


Algebra and Geometry in Sulbasiitras 


Vanishri G BHAT 


Starting from very simple daily rituals such as aupasana the Vedic 
priests used to conduct several elaborate sacrifices some of which 
extended for days, others for months, and certian others even for an 
year or more. Most of these long duration sacrifices were acts of 
worship performed by a congregation of priests for the well-being of 
the entire community. 


Generally the rituals prescribed in the vedic texts or in the Sitra 
texts are to be performed in altars that are circular, semi-circular, 
triangular or square in shape. However, in specific rituals where all 
the different shapes or a specific combination of them are involved, 
the texts sometimes impose that all altars should be made consuming 
the same volume of space. This explains the need that would have 
been felt by the Vedic priests to develop geometry as well as some 
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elementary algebra connected with that, which in due course seems 
to have emerged as manuals that would assist them in the construction 
of such altars. It is these manuals, that are called as Sulbasiitras are 
estimated to have composed around 800 sc:. In fact, these manuals 
are considered to be a part of a larger class of texts known as 
Kalpasttras, which in turn are considered to be one of the six 
Vedangas. 


During our presentation, I will discuss some of the mathematical 
tools developed by the Sulbakaras (the authors of the Sulbasitra texts) 
as found in Bodhayana Sulbasitra, Katydyana Sulbasttra and so on. 
This will include different approximations employed by the Sulbakaras 
for expressing surds (the square root of a non-square number). It can 
be easily seen that the need for the value of surds arose in the context 
of constructing an altar whose area will be n times the area of some 
other altar. Several approaches have been suggested by scholars as to 
how the Sulbakaras might have arrived at some of the interesting 
forms of approximations given for surds. In my presentation, some 
of the standard ones as well a certain novel approach that might be 


called Greedy Algorithm, would be discussed. 


The Binary Digits ‘Zero’ and ‘One’ 
A Discussion in the Light of Lilavati and Aryabhatiya 
Pankaj BHATTACHARYA 


The Lilavatiisa magnum opus attributed to Bhaskaracarya and Aryabhatiya 
1S a Seminal work of Aryabhata. Many legends about the first book are 
an vogue. The Arithmetic is presented as an enjoyable and playful activity 
In this work written in the twelfth century cE. On the other hand 


Aryabhatiya composed in 499 ce consisting of four chapters deals with 
astronomy as well. 


While discussing arithmetical operations Bhaskaracarya has said 
if Zero is added to a number, the result is the same number; the 
square, etc. (i.e. square, Square-root, cube, cube-root) of zero is zero; 
any (non-zero) number divided by zero is khahara, i.e. infinite; the 
product of a number and zero is zero. 


that 


Now, in the modern technological age, where computer has 
become pane and parcel of our life we know that the numeric data 
that digital computers understand is in the binary form. Only two 


digits are best suited for computers. Thus digital computers were 
designed to use the binary number system. The binary system has 
only two digits 0 and I. All the data has to be converted into this 
binary number system tor it to be processed by a computer. This new 
system was explained even in the twelfth century also. The old numeric 


is now presented with the new method and some innovation. 


God Does not Play Dice 
Cutan CHATTERJEE 


Pragmatically, India has been improvising numerous ontological texts 
as magnum opus through the prehistoric and early historic times, written 
in Sanskrit and dealing with pure science apart from the specific 
scientific literature. These texts directly deal with mathematics, what 
we often try to understand by comparing with other science forms of 
far-flung countries. Here we take, for example, Natyasastra, Brhaddesi, 
Sulba-Sittra, Tantraloka and Jrdangiinia (a twentieth-century important 
text, by M.M. Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj, mostly discusses the numerals 
given in the Sfirya Siddhanta). 


In order to understand these texts in terms of modern day 
mathematics, especially when we translate these texts into English, 
we face some monumental problems. For example, Thibaut has 
translated the Baudhayana Sulba-Siitra but could not have given the 
exact meaning of the mathematical representations of Smasan Cit. This 
is, | realize, due to the nature and problem of intentionality, ever 
discussed in metaphysical world by the scholars. Have we ever thought 
that this point is significant, and the nature of intentionality differs in 
sanskrit and English milieu? 


The concept of intentionality differs in the Asian and the non- 
Asian minds that affects the proper understanding of scientific 
literature including mathematics written in Sanskrit. And this 
difference is due to the Asian and the Western minds towards a key 
concept that is consciousness. A Western mind thinks that 
consciousness is intentional. That is why Einstein feels, God does not 
play dice. Here he intends to mean that God has some intention to 
play with this world, mythical or mystical. 


Though Einstein does not feel identical with the Quantum theory 
but his oft-quoted words (God does not play dice) support this theory 
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at length. As we know, relativity is a theory of space, time and motion, 
whereas quantum theory is a theory of the nature of matter and of 
the forces that act upon it. Both theories use the nature of intentionality. 
Because, as Max Planck observed, electromagnetic radiation is emitted 
in discrete packets. These packets are named ‘quanta’. Quanta is 
memory of the present. Uncertainty principle tells us that all physical 
quantities that can be observed are subject to unpredictable fluctuations. 
This uncertainty is inherent in nature. ‘God does not play dice with the 
universe’, with this retort Einstein maintained that quantum mechanics 
is nevertheless incomplete. Feynman, in his Quantum Electro Dynamics 
(QED), suggests that this is our stored energy which shows intention. 
In the same breath Heisenberg remarks, the idea that time does not 
stretch back for all eternity but was carried with the universe as was 
anticipated in the twelfth century cr by St. Augustine. 

According to the Asian mind, Consciousness is unintentional. Here 
God really plays dice, called /ila@. So in this light, mathematics (or 
mathematical representation) is to know, to understand and to reveal 
the beauty of this lila. Varahamihira’s Pavicasiddhantika is an example 
to illustrate this in a clear way. There are several numerals given in 
Tantraloka, a magnum opus by the tenth-century polymath sage 
Abhinavagupta, which follows the mathematical approach of the 
unintentional truth given in Surya Siddhtdnta. Tantrasanigraha, 
Karanapaddhati, Siddhantasiromani, Gtidharthaprakasaka, Stiryapragyapti and 
Yuktibhasa are some other similar texts in this breath. 

Mathematics has been a (symbolic) language in the Asian mind to 
decode and decipher and to explain (that is Tantra actually) the mystic 
quality of the transcendental reality scientifically. In this light we can 
easily understand these things described in Natyasastra of Sage Bharata 
(in reference to measurements of the auditorium) and Brhaddesi of 
Sage Matanga (in reference to the calculations of Sruti). Here appears 
the concept and nature of (un)intentionality deeply examined by the 
ancient Asian minds. Disappearance does not mean that the thing 
does not exist, as Panini stated in terms of adrsya and lopa, 
Disappearance is what is knowledge and appearance is what Is science. 
Only this is karma, unintentional, that makes the disappeared appear. 


Metallurgy in Ancient Indian 
Sanskrit Literature 


Ashok Kiaagnar DAS 


Today, we are living in a high-tech age and it is the high time for all 
of us to take a stock of “what we were in the past and what we are 
today in the field of scientific advancement’. Today, a general 
impression about Sanskrit is that it is a language only of rituals, ethics 
religion and philosophy and it has no concern with other important 
fields of life such as science, technology, astrology, astronomy, 
mathematics, etc., but it is a wrong conception. After a deep insight 
into and a wider observation of the old Sanskrit Sastras, scholars 
from India and abroad have realized that Indian literature in Sanskrit 
(like Vedas and Sastras) has a great potential of knowledge 





may it 
be the religious, philosophical, scientific concepts in it, one has to go 
deep into the scientific Sanskrit literature. A lot of information available 
from the archeological observations can be used as additional and 
advantageous support for the scientific literary knowledge. The 
literature-based subject knowledge is distributed mainly in 
mathematics, astronomy, metallurgy, medicinal and health sciences, 
sculpture, civil engineering, agriculture, etc. There are many scientific 
concepts which transfer from generation to generation in the course 
of their application by the practitioners. From those the metallurgical 
skills of the ancient Indians will be discussed briefly in this paper. 
The metallurgical skills of the ancient Indians can be established from 
the thousands of metal and alloy samples collected from the 
archeological excavation sites from all over India. The information 
available in the ancient literature is far less than what could be 
gathered from the technological grade of metal samples collected from 
these sites. Like all other sciences metallurgy, the study of matter, 
mines and jewels in the early days was very common. The aim of this 
paper, therefore, is to highlight some of the effective sources of 
metallurgy in the Sanskrit studies. 
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Environmental Concerns in Arthasastra 
and its Contemporary Relevance 


Satabdi DAS 


politics: 


India has a Significant presence in the global environmental! ‘ 
presen 


Her concern for environment is based on the past, stands on the aii 
and looks forward to the future. As a result one can derive i 
to analyse environmental problems from the ancient Indian texte: i 
this regard Vedic Samhitas, Upanisads, Artliasastra and many ear 
ancient Indian texts are worth mentioning as various environmen 


aspects are depicted in them. 
t secular 


mbodies 
autily4 


. Kautilya’s Arthasastra which can be considered as the mos 
In its approach in comparison to other ancient Indian texts e 
several prescriptions for the preservation of the environment. K ‘ 
considered environment as an integral part of human living: a 
entrusted the task of protecting natural resources including forests a 
the king. In case of protecting wild habitat Kautilya emphasised P ; 
heavy punishment for indiscriminate killing of animals, particula®) 
of horses and elephants and birds, etc. Trapping, injuring or Killing ° 

Protected Species, animals in sanctuaries were also punishable 
Regarding dwelling places, emphasis was given on the prope 

arrangements in each house for sewage and proper disposal of waste- 
Even cutting of fruit-bearing trees or trees which provide shades wee 
PD ohibited. Kautilya enumerated eight great calamities like fire, floods: 
famine, disease, etc. which may not be prevented by human mate) 
endeavours. Thus in almost all the chapters of Arthasastra the ecologic 
concerns were highly reflected. 


confor oekholm Conference, various climate summits ” 
Confer India has made very significant role. The pment 
ia emphasised on the preservation of natural nape 
to the e 2 alr, water, land, flora, fauna, etc. which were quite sin . 
concern ti as contained in the Arthagastra. This trend of oe 
tO pass sil Sisicruusnnene also encouraged the Government of In 
Act a. arlous Acts like the Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972, Waté 

. Air Act, 1979, Environment (Protection) Act, 1986, and many 
more. All these efforts should be holistic in approach reflecting the 
integral relationship between man and nature. In this regard the edicts 
of the Arthasastra are relevant as it specified how the measures tO 


Preserve environment are integrated coherently. It is true that today $ 
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al problems are more severe than ever before. But, the 


an texts have enough potential to provide us with deep 


ht , . ae Pik 
Sreat S Into the ecological problems which can help us in solving the 
o ec — | 
St threat of the day more harmoniously. 


European Astronomers at the 
Court of Savai Jai Singh I 
Jean Michel DELIRE 


_ ler inn yi Singh began to build his new capital city, Jape, 
request an but earlier to nae in 1724-25, at the then Mogul Emperor's 
¢ » he had erected his first observatory in Delhi, followed by 
©ur others at Jaipur, Banaras, Mathura and Ujjain. A well-versed 
Scholar of astronomy, Jai Singh had, at that time, read, and translated, 
matty foreign books on the subject, from Persian, Arabic and even 
reek through Arabic. The best example is the translation of Ptolemy's 
i magest by Jagannatha, the court astronomer of Jai Singh. Some years 
ater, Jai Singh met Manuel de Figueiredo, a Portuguese Jesuit, rector 
Of the Agra mission, who certainly told him about the progress of the 
European astronomy. According to Dubois, another European living, 
M Jaipur, Jai Singh knew Riccioli’s Almagestum novum, but, having, 
Observed discrepancies between the tables of this book and Shah 
Jahan’s tables, he wanted to acquire recent European tables. 
Eventually, Jai Singh financed Figueiredo in 1728 so that he could 
travel to Lisbon, with two Indian companions, a Christian and a 
Muslim. Jai Singh also sent letters to different European authorities 
Mm India, like the Portuguese Vice-king in Goa or the French High 
Council of Pondicherry, asking for expert astronomers for Jaipur. This 
request had far-reaching consequences, as the 1734 visit to Jaipur of 
Boudier and Pons, two French Jesuits from Chandernagor, and, thanks 
to the mediation of Giovanni Battista Carboni, court astronomer of 
the Portuguese king Joao V, the transfer to India, after 1735, of several 
German missionaries, of whom Andreas Strobl was the most prolix, 
describing, in his letters to his brother, every minute detail of his life 
and travels. All these characters, Figueiredo, Dubois, Boudier, Carboni 
and Strobl, and others less known, as Hallerstein, Monteyro, or the 
High Council of Pondicherry, have left letters in Latin, Portuguese, 
German or French, some unpublished, through which we will try to 
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retrace the eighteenth century fascination with social, geog P 


and scientific discoveries. 


Vedic Botany and Ethnobotany 
in the Brahmanas of Yajurveda 
Some Observations 


Aparna DHIR 


study of 


. . ~ , =) , te > botany 1S the 
Botany is the science of plants whereas ethno , 1e study 


the relationship between plants and people. This includes tl ants 
of plants in various human societies. The interaction between a 
and people can be traced in the form of food, medicine, co an 
dyeing, textiles, construction materials, currency, clothing, ritua mil 
Music, etc, 


dy 
The term ‘Vedic’ implies the whole Vedic literature. cor ms will 
Of these above-mentioned sciences, here Brahmanas of Yajit ieenli l, 
be discussed. The prose texts of Sukla Yajurveda and Krsna va nett 
Namely Satapatha Brahmana and Taittiriya Brahimana are known for how 
age-old extensive knowledge. The present paper REGREP SF 
Plants had been used by the Vedic man. et 
Medicine — Lots of plants with an idea of attaining aici Pe in 
happiness, peace and driving away of evils or sins are mention sat 
the above Brahmanas. Although the plants referred to here did hat, 
highlight their medical efficiency, still, it is interesting to envy a“ 
atapatha Brahmana considers all plants as ‘medicinal herbs’ (SB aga 
20). However the medical properties of the plants (discussed 1” nl 
above-mentioned Brahmanas) can easily be traced out in the /@ 
Medical texts like Bhavaprakakéa. 
Vessels — Asvattha, udumbara plants for making vessels. 
Clothes — Kusa grass for the purpose of clothing. 
Fire-Fue] —_ Pitudaru burns very fast. 


Throne-Seats — Udumbara or khadira woods used for seat by the 
SCarificer. 


z : d 
Mats — Asvavala grass is said to resemble horse-hair, therefore us 
for mats, thatching. 


Similarly, palasa, khadira, rajjudala, soma, barhis, etc. have different 
Narrations. The longevity and good health were considered to be the 


m ‘ 
met iMportant. 


Otan; Vedic seers followed a disciplined way of life. The 
nN c . rc 
Suffj aie and ethnobotanical study of these Brahmanas throws 
1c] y a ; ‘ ; 
fa: Tit light OW VATIOUS characteristics of the \ edic society for the 
a fainn : 


ent of a fruitful lite. 


On Lexical Borrowing from Sanskrit in the 
Modern Scientific Discourse 


Jonathan DUQUETTE 

histone ee aiid is not angeles tate a tee 
CONtribution. . wa: nnaeEtt Of modern science has been : pean 
bised fhe , rn 4 ATIOUS ( ultural sources. sein mins i. : © or 
en I iedeadss ot miadern science thus often contains cia, 4 

“€pts that initially pertained to non-western cultural and linguistic 
“NVironments. This Paper focuses on specific cases where Sanskrit terms 
pts have been “borrowed” and introduced into the discourse 
ae modern scientists. The nature and implications of this process 
Vull be critically examined with reference to contact linguistics. 


and/or conce 


The Mathematical Concepts of 
Ancient India 


Yio: GAYATHRI SHASTRY 


The Saying that the knowledge includes Science’ is true In our 
motherland. Since the Vedic times to this day many scientific discoveries 
and innovations are being made, experiments and researches, are being 
Conducted, even to this day in many branches of scientific and 


technological fields. Many of the concepts were at the budding stage 
and some of them were highly developed. 


Mathematics is one such branch which had fully bloomed as early 
as the Revedic period. The decimal system being used all over the globe 
today, and the zero is the Indian contribution. Sulba-Siitras of Kalpa 
Vedangas have the geometrical principles of a very high profile. The 
use of algebra in geometry, geometrical representation of algebraic 
€xpressions show their level of thinking. The knowledge of various 
8eometrical figures, their area, transformation of one into another is 


simply superb. 
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Aryabhatta, of the fifth century «1, in his work Aryabhatiyal, © 
. O 
the area of a triangle and a parallelogram, more accurate % alue 


sign functions, etc. 
uta 


nce nl yf 
Brahmagupta of the seventh century «1, in his work Brafmia 5} 
Siddhanta, gives the method of solving indeterminate equation O 
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nd 


| ; . . Ae 2 a 
Solving simulataneous equations with many variables 


solutions for kuttaka is an Indian speciality. 


yer 
2 P ~ : £3 ™ in c 
This paper tries to bring out such special features, which the youn’ 


Seneration is not aware of, and has to be passed on to them. 


Elements of Architecture in Mayamata 


Reeta GUPTA 


: sd text 
Among the architectural sources Mayamata, an acknowledged 


written by Maya, has an important place. It contains 36 chapter 
around 3325 slokas. The Mayamata deals with all facets of gods, and 
ers dwellings. It contains numerous and precise description 
Villages and towns as well as of temples, houses, mansions and ne 
It gives indications for the selection of a proper orientation, of 118 


s an 


; a 
dimensions and of appropriate building materials. It intends to DE * 
manual for the architect and a guidebook for the |ayman. 

; ivi 
The required elements for architecture as prescribed by od 


engineering are available in this authentic text Mayamata. Thes© ee 
_ definitions of vastu, scope and its elements, site selection and site 
eas material collection and construction, classificatio" ? 

uildings and temples, villages and towns planning, decoratio™ 
P "eservation and renovation, interrelation between vastu-vidya an 
€nvironment, 


eile t-te ama essential elements oF architectur® 
— aan y find mention in the Mayamata. The Vastuvidya deals W! 
te ruction of the residences of the mortals and immortals. ; 
S the site selection and examination of environment 
Surroundings such as the kinds of trees, the nature of soil and the 
Proper direction of the frontal area of residence planned to bé 
constructed, etc. The materials for the construction of buildings at 
very much eco-friendly maintaining the standards of the mode! 
accepted model of authorized agencies. The materials to be used in 


Suc} ; 
4 “Onstructions 


res} are also to be matched with the persons who will 
Side the 


Ve. 
AS we. a | _ 
Well-q Per Mayamata it is clearly understandable that there was a 
st YY, Y . . ' | - . 
prey ~Yeloped science of village, town and city-planning already 
‘aii : s > e » e ; . ~ . : . 
f 8. There are descriptions ot proper mathematical calculation 
OF the 


area of land, the number ot buildings, the length and width of 


Inner : 
in Tie Outer roads ot a Village, town and city. The site ofa temple 
Vi : a oc 1 
“Se, town or city is scientifically prescribed. 
The 


build Mayamata takes care also of interior decoration of constructed 

if | a | aie 
Nes. It Prescribes ditterent kinds of decoration as per the nature 

dwelling Individual while relating it to the natural environment. 


MS G6 naitencn _ ; ss 
4 description Of interior decoration resembles the contemporary 


Besides these Mayaniata also teaches how to preserve and renovate 
' ©“Onstructed building. It is a 
Concepts ar 
Of archite 


Iwavs to be remembered that these 
e fundamentally against modern engineering. The science 
Cture contained in this book is always eco-friendly and as 
ision of the twenty-first century’s holistic approach. 

The Present paper will be dealing with all the issues and tries to 
Prove that the Indian architecture was superior to the present-day civil 
“Ng ineering which being deeply rooted in Western thought is not at all 
concerned with environmental friendliness. This indifference in turn 
disturbs the natural equilibrium and does harm to all living creatures. 
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Preventive Medicine in 
the Caraka-Samhita 


Bakamoone INDARATANA 


The concept of medicine has undergone remarkable changes in the 
last fifty years. At present the medicine is not merely considered as 
the art and science of healing. Rather, it has expanded its boundaries 
to incorporate promotion of health, prevention of disease, restoration 
of health and physical rehabilitation. Preventive medicine is that branch 
of science and art of medicine which is concerned with the prevention 
of disease; however, it also addresses the healing aspects of medicine. 
Therefore, a strict distinction between preventive and curative 
medicine cannot be motivated. 


The chief objective of the Ayurveda is maintenance of the metabolic 
equilibrium of man (svasthasya svasthya raksanani — preventive and 
social medicine) and the restoration of the same if it is disturbed by 
undesirable factors (Gturasya vikara prasamanam — therapeutics). Hence 
the prime goal of Ayurveda is the maintenance of health and not the 
cure of diseases. The nucleus of the concept of prevention in the 
Ayurveda is its theory of equilibrium or balance. Health in Ayurveda 
is defined as the state of the equilibrium of dhatus, the tissue elements 
or dosas. Disease is not the disturbance of the equilibrium of the dhatus 
(dogas) itself but the outcome of this disturbance. So the disturbance 
itself is regarded as a causative factor of a disease rather than a disease 
itself. This is the point where prevention steps in. 


In this paper, the issues such as ‘personal preventive medicine’, 
comununity preventive medicine and ‘levels of prevention of modern 





preventive medicine’ will be discussed in the light of the Caraka Sarita. 
In particular, it will be highlighted that while modern medicine has 
compartmentalized all these into specialized sub-areas, Ayurveda has 
not. It cannot be deduced that Avurveda has not addressed these 
issues. On the contrary, all these distinct areas are reflected in 
Ayurveda: only it has adopted a more holistic approach. 
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The Concept of 
Stupa /Caityahara 
A.P. JAMKHEKAR 


The stiipa has been a topic of discussion among indologists, 
archaeologists for quite a Jong time. When any architectural specimen 
is out to scrutiny the basic enquiry is done regarding the form of that 
type, and what changes the forms goes through the passage of time. A 
general observation is made regarding the carly Indian stipas that they 
are semi-spherical in shape and later they become clongated. In the 
Singhalese tradition there are terms that are current still that indicate 
the different components of the sfipa like medhi, anda, harmika and dlroaja. 
The art historians like Vidya Dehejia and Nagaraju who studied the 
forms of stiipa specimens in the light of epigraphical and textual context 
and built up the sequence of the stmpa forms do arrive at a relative 
chronology. On the other hand others try to understand the meaning 
of this architectural form mainly from the texts, in turn supported by 
the epigraphical evidence, in trying to understand the sociological 
significance and symbolic meaning of the form. Scholars like Snodgross 
have tried to understand this going into the deeper details. 


Studies of stiipas of a given area that developed their own form 
and those of Buddhism, in a given tradition (like Theravada or 
southern Buddhism) have shown individual characteristics, not simply 
because of special difference from stiipas of other areas with similar 
tradition, but also because of rituals sometimes associated with them. 
The stiipa temples of Myanmar are unique in this way. 


In the proposed paper an attempt will be made to trace the 
development of stipa and caityaghara manily in the Indian context, 
though examples would be taken from countries following both the 
northern and southern traditions. The author with his observations 
wants to put forth a hypothesis that the catiyaghara is first the house to 
accommodate a stiipa, a repository of the mortal remains of Buddha (or 
famous preceptor or even an ordinary bhikkli), then it takes the form 
of palace (prasada) and then the sttipa complex becomes representative 
of the cosmos. This is very much similar to the development of temple 
in the Hindu tradition. If the early shrines like those at Ajanta (cave X) 
represent the early phase, with simple houses of stfipa, then the cave 
XIX definitely represents the next stage, i.e. the palace and the stiipa at 
Borobudur represents the last stage, i.e. the cosmos. 


Contribution of Vedanta to Modern Physics 
Kam Nath JHA 


The term pliysics is derived from the Greek word physis, meaning ‘to 
discover the essential nature or real constitution of things’. Hence 
physics originally stands for the science of endeavour for seeing the 
essential nature of all things. Presently, physics is divided into two 
parts: classical and modern. Newtonian physics, which deals with the 
notion of absolute space and time, the elementary solid particles, the 
strictly causal nature of physical phenomena and the idea of an 
objective description of nature, is accepted as classical physics period- 
wise from the seventeenth to nineteenth century. The period from 
the beginning of the twentieth century, particularly from 1905 onward, 
where most of the above-mentioned classical concepts shattered and 
new concepts, very much close to Vedantic thought, emerged, is known 
as modern physics. 

The word veda stands for ‘knowledge’. Knowledge is of tv’o kinds: 
worldly and spiritual. As per conventional definition, the collection 
of the mantras and Brahmanas is known as Veda. The concluding parts 
of the Brahmanas are known as the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, as 
they are speculative in nature and contain the concluding interpretation 
of the reality. Upanisads are also known as Vedanta, since they are 
supposed to be the culmination of the Vedic knowledge. 


Can Vedanta contribute to modern physics? Yes. We find some of 
the striking parallels between the statements made by modern 
physicists and those of the Upanisadic/Vedantic seers. These parallels 
are possible because scientists and spiritualists reside in the same reality 
and face similar circumstances, hence they may have similar kind of 
experiences and that might be the foundation of making similar kind 
of statements as expressed by Fritjoe Capra, the celebrated author of 
The Tao of Physics, ‘The firm basis of knowledge on experience in 
Eastern mysticism suggests a parallel to the firm basis of scientific 
knowledge on experiment.’ ( Flamingo, London, 3™ edn., 1991, p. 42) 


The journey of Vedantic ideas began with Schopenhauer’s historical 
words: “There is no study as beneficial and elevating as that of the 
Upanisads (Vedanta). It has been the solace of my life and it will be 
the solace of my death.’ 


Schopenhauer’s these words went a long way to inspire so many 
others, particularly modern physicists, in the West to take up the 
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study of Vedanta (Upanisads). Einstein, Schrodinger, Heisenberg and 
others are amongst them. They digested the thoughts of Vedanta 
through the writings of Schopenhauer, made them their own and 
presented them in their own languages and styles. Erwin Schrédinger, 
an acknowledged quantum physicist, declares: 
I had accepted a post as a lecturer in theoretical physics in Czernowitt2 and 
had already envisaged spending all my free time a quiring a deeper 
knowledge of philosophy, having just discovered Schopenhauer, who 
introduced me to the Unified Theory of the Upantisads. 
— What is Life, Erwin Schrodinger, Cambridge University Press, p. 169 


TheVedantic/Upanisadic ideas which influenced modern physicists 
to think and conceptualize new things, as opposed of Newtonian 
mechanics, are: 1. the concept of unification of the forces or fields, 2. 
the dependence of the complete knowledge of the properties of the 
parts on the dynamics of the whole, 3. the role of consciousness in the 
process of scientific knowledge, 4. patterns as the building principle 
of this empirical universe, 5. the theory of fundamentals as the 
network of relationships, 6. science as the provider of approximate 
knowledge only and 7. ecological/holistic world-view as the 
prompting factor for creating a sustainable society. 


The above mentioned issues, which inspired and forced modern 
physicists to question the methodology of scientific research, the nature 
of reality, etc. imposed by Newtonian mechanistic model and to get 
satisfactory answers from Vedantic tradition, will be highlighted and 
discussed in this paper from the point of view of Newtonian physics, 
modern physics and Vedanta. 


The Nomenclature and Order of Weekdays in 
Ancient India 


Sarva Narayan JHA 


The word graha was used in a different sense in the Indian astronomy 
amin the corresponding word ‘planet’ is used in the modern astronomy, 
since Iam dealing with the Indian astronomical system, I am using the 
word ‘planet’ as a translation of the word graha, thus treating the Sun 
and the Moon as planets. In ancient India the grahas were considered to 
be seven in number, i.e. the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus 
and Saturn. Presuming that the planets move around the earth, they 


were considered to be geocentric. In 1543, a heliocentric system had 
been introduced by Nicolaus Copernicus, presuming that the planets 
move around the Sun. Theretore, the sun and the moon were excluded 
from the list of the planets and the Earth was included. 


According to Stiryasiddhanta, the planets are stated to be revolving 
in brahimdnda below the orbit of the :aksatras (asterisms). Their orbits 
lie in the following descending order: the Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, 
Venus, Mercury and Moon while in the modern astronomy, the planets 
lie in the following successive order of distance from the Sun: Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 

The Moon as a satellite moves around the earth as well as around 
the sun along the Earth. The difference between the geocentric and 
the heliocentric system is shown in the following diagrams: 





Saturn 
Jupiter Saturn 
Mears Jupiter 
a Siig Mars 
er Venus Earth)Moon 
_ Mercury Venus 
Moon Mercury 
arth Sun 
Geocentric View Heliocentric View 
(Indian Astronomy) (Modern Astronomy) 


A comparison of the ancient Indian view with the modern one 
shows that the order of the Mars, Jupiter and Saturn is the same. The 
Moon's position also agrees with the view of the modern astronomy. 
Both are considering it to be nearest to the Earth. The relative order 
of the Sun and the Earth also agrees. The position of the Venus and 
Mercury, however differs. According to the ancient Indian astronomy, 
the Mercury is the nearest planet to the Earth, while according to the 
modern astronomy, the Venus is the nearest planet to the Earth. 
Hence, the method of finding the names as well as order of the 
weekdays, i.e. Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday is based on the geocentric system of Stiryasiddhanta 
(mandamarejya bhiiputra. ... ghanah, mandadadhah kramena ... divasadhipah, 
etc. ). If we apply the heliocentric system then the order of the 
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weekdays comes out to be Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday and Monday. 


Non-Vedic Origin of Ayurveda 
A. JILSHA 


Ayurveda is one of the oldest Indian scientific medical systems. As in 
the case of other fields, surprising advancements or discoveries have 
been made even in the field of Ayurveda. What is more difficult even 
now is to establish the early form and origin of the Ayurveda. This is the 
fundamental issue which has been disturbing historians for years. Usually, 
the study of the history of Ayurveda is undertaken on the basis of the 
details available in the Ayurvedic scriptures. Such studies tend to trace 
the roots of Ayurveda to the Vedas, especially to the Atharvaveda. This is 
not surprising because orthodox writers were invariably trying to 
establish the origin of any systems of knowledge in the Vedas without 
taking sincere efforts to find out the truth. There are some legends which 
also seek to establish relationship between the Vedas and the Ayurveda. 


Certainly, the Ayurveda is of a later origin, but its traces can be 
found even before the time of the origin of the Vedas. It is said to 
have imbibed much from the Indus Valley Civilization. Vedas also 
provide some hints at the non-Vedic cultural scenario. During the 
course of time the Indian medical system was also subjected to an 
assimilation and process of Brahmanization. This has happened to all 
dominant orthodox religious intellectual systems at a particular time 
in the history. So, whether Ayurveda originated in the Vedic or non- 
vedic period, still remains a vague hypothesis. Hence, it is reasonable 
to re-examine the findings of previous scholars regarding the origin 
of Ayurveda on the basis of archaeological and other evidences. 


The paper develops through three stages. The first part of the 
paper analyses the different views on the widely held notion, i.e. the 
Vedic origin of Ayurveda. In the second part, the non-Vedic origin, 
the archaeological and literary evidences are taken into account. The 
third part is a conclusion, which is drawn from early discussions. It 
also tries to establish the non-Vedic origin of Ayurveda on the basis 
of archaeological as well as literary evidences. 
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sphota Doctrine and Physics of Sound 


Narayan R. JOSHI 


Lately, interest in Sanskrit language is growing in the Western 
countries. Many US universities offer courses in Sanskrit. Private 
institutes offering short courses in Sanskrit for the students in Western 
countries are multiplying. One school in the heart of London made a 
course in Sanskrit compulsory for its students. Sanskrit is praised as 
an exquisitely refined language. Rick Briges, a NASA engineer from 
California published two papers in 1984 in Artificial Intelligence 
magazine praising Sanskrit’s suitability for computers. His papers were 
based on an analysis of Sanskrit sentences by the ancient Indian pandits 
and search of semantics nets by modern computer engineers interested 
in teaching natural languages to the computing machine. Sanskrit 
appears suitable for computers because of her rule-based grammar. 
Computers are machines and they like rule-based operations. 
However grammar of Sanskrit is external ornaments of vak devata. 
Ancient Indian scholars discussed internal beauty of Sanskrit in detail 
and they praised her systematic and symmetrical ornaments. The 
internal beauty was embedded in Sanskrit words and their meanings. 
A beautiful lady may be wearing different ornaments at different times 
and they always shine on her because she herself is beautiful. Discussions 
on the internal beauty were focused on sphota doctrine and varnavada 
(phonemic symbolism). Scholars of different sects like Vaidika, 
Bauddha, Jaina passionately participated in this debate. In modern times 
scholars have published books on semantic of Sanskrit (words and 
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Architecture in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 


T. MADHU 
whiny 2 eet - ian whe as nidhony of en — agen ve 
Of the yo i = ee ea 1 popular ey and respect as t tat © a 
Puranas miensere: WAIL THe exception of the heroes of the apis anc 
denee,a* 7 NO eens was Bone familiar to Indians than that ot Kautilya, 

'Ng to historical information. Kautilya was the famous prime 
Munister eta s 


of Candragupta 
Author of the 


Maurya. Whoever might have been the real 
th work and whatever might have been the real age when 
‘ © book got its present shape, there can be no changing fact that the 

rahi contains many old traditions of the various spheres of activities 
“ the Indian people. The state of architecture as found in the Arthasastra 
“) therefore, an interesting and valuable study. Arthasastra contains 
several chapters mainly or solely dealing with architecture. Building 
NCluding other engineering works were called vastu. In book HUI, 
chapter 8, the word vast has been defined thus : ‘houses’ (or the sites 
of houses), pleasure gardens (arama), setubandhas (or embankments 
and bridges) and lakes are called vasti. In the chapter dealing with 
the construction of forts (dargavidhana), one of the suitable sites for a 
fort is said to be ‘a land best suited for a vastu’ (vastukaprasastadesa). 
As the term has not been further explained, it shows that the Indians 


en knew the rules for selecting the best site for a building, which 
©rmed one of the essential parts of the vastu-vidya. 
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This paper is an attempt to highlight the importance given by 
Kautilya to vastu and his contribution in the field of vasfut. 


Numerical Tables in Vakyakarana 


K.. MAHESH 


Numerical tables are meant to subvert the laborious steps in 
computations. In Karana texts we find the utmost use of tabulated 
values when compared to the other two types of astronomical texts 


(Siddhanta and Tantra). One of such Karana texts Is Vakyakarana a 
presents tables in the form of vakyas. This was composed 2F ny, 
c. cE 1300 and commented upon in detail by Sundararaja (C. - her 
The word vakya literally means a sentence. CakKY? May consist aati 
a single word or a group of words. The vakyas are composed =f 
katapayadi system of denoting numerals. These phrases are — - 
with a special care to make them to have a beautiful meaning 4” 


° e - “1 2 plkyas 
mnemonic. Thus along with their numeral representation the sJace 
7 , aks: F 
also expose ethical values and worldly isdom. The vakyas S 
ia 


trigonometric functions, reduce the number of multiplicatio > 
make computations easier. A set of 37 vakyas which begins like pias] 
ragajria is a main aid in the computation of the true daily mouon 
the true longitude of the Sun. My presentation will focus on this PO 
of the Vakyakarana. 
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Indian Jyotisa Gleaned through the 
Chinese Buddhist Canon 


Bill M. MAK 


; —s. ‘ eserved 
The Mahasamnipatasiitra is a large collection of Sanskrit texts pres 


in the Chinese Buddhist Canon (Taisho 397). Within this gl 
two chapters known as Siiryagarbhaparivarta (Rizang fen) \ Hi IT * 
Candragarbhaparivarta (Yuezang fen) J] yor, translated i 
Naredrayaéas FS HS > Ce 5584/5 and cr 566 respectively, nett 
copious descriptions of the celestial objects, including the twent) 

eight naksatras and the seven grahas, and their relationship with various 
aspects of the human realm. Since the eastern Turkestan fragments 
Pertaining to these texts were identified by Hoernle during the early 
‘wentieth century, little work has been done on these works which 


ical 
are of considerable astronomical /astrological interests from a historice 
Point of view. 
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. Given the proximity of the dating of these translations to the 
Important astronomer/astrologer Varahamihira (ce 505-87), 4 
Comparison of his works, in particular, Brhatsamita and Brhadjataka, 
with the materials presented in Mahasariinipatastitra may help to paint 
a More complete picture of Jyotisa as a comprehensive body ey 
knowledge in the sixth century India. 


This Study is part of a broader attempt to examine Jyotisa mater ials 





anon 
theor} 


8 ganita, samhita and hora) found in the Chinese Buddhist 


: . en ‘ ory 
- and to evaluate the influence Indian astronomical/ astrological 
©s have on the Chinese culture. 


Building Construction 
Concept of Environment in Manusyalayacandrika 


E.N. NARAYAN 
Author of the text is Tirumangalath Nilakanthan. The text gives 
building the residences in the lifestyle of the people 
different for the different castes. The text explains the 
required environment of a house to be constructed. All the subjects 
discussed in the text Dharanipariksa — the test of plot, Dignirnaya — 
Identification of the directions, Subhavithiparigraha — constructing a 
500d pathway to the house, Dhammam pramanavidhi — deciding the 
Structure of the house, Balryavidhih — instructions for the facia and 
©xteriors of the house, are very much concerned with the 
“NVironment. Details given in the text about the existence of trees = 
different directions and their relative effects, flow of water and its 
effects, direction and air circulation, etc. show the relation between 
the human lifestyle and the Nature. The present paper intends to 


bring out the very concept of this relation between the mankind and 
environment. 


MStructions for 
Of Kerala. [t ic 


Formalizing the Astadhyayi 
E.R. NARAYANAN 


Objective: Here we analyze each phonological form of sentences 
semantically related and syntactically systematized. Formalization 
makes each and every phonological forms of sentences self-explanatory. 


Previous Approaches: There have been attempts by Professor 
Hartmut Scharf (b. 1923), Professor Paul Kiparsky (b. 1941) and 
Professor S.D. Joshi to make a device of construction manual in the 
form of an engine of computer software on the utsarga-apavada system. 
They follow the traditional way of categorization of rules ufsaraga- 
apavada-para-nitya-antaranga-bahiranga-apavada, etc. for deriving words 


and sentences. 
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Formalization Approach: One’s “form” is its identity indicating 
contextual relationship between more than one entity. It is clear from 
the Panini’s rule 4 &9 WeeTeaal 1.1.68 (each and every form itself 
is one’s silent terminology without description). To formalize the 
grammatical rules, we approach sentences formally in their non- 
ambiguous grammatical interpretations such as subject-predicate 
relationships. Such relationships are analyzed between more than one 
entity available in the form of roots and affixes, etc. in various relational 
contexts by the order of sorting and application with respect to Paninian 
Theory. Here we will see how the phonological forms of sentences 
semantically related and syntactically systematized by appropriate 
applications of Panini rules. Sound replacement rules are semantically 
conditioned under certain relational context. 


[oP co ] 
Here there are two entities in meaningful contextual relation that is 
indicated with relational punctuator R( | ) 


(Waid: |r WHfa:] 
[Root IR Affix] 


Meaningful contextual relation between root and affix is indicated 
with relational punctuator R ( | ) 


[[ [stem | sub-suffix ] | [[ root | infix ] | suffix ]] | stem | sub-suffix ]] 


Meanir igful contextual relations between root and affix, stem, 
substitution suffixes, etc. in various words are 
indicated with relational punctuators R ( |! ) 


L{l [ stem | sub-suffix ] | [[ Root | infix ] | suffix ]] | stem | sub- 
suffix ]] | stem | sub-suffix ] ] 


pir ett contextual relations between root and affix, stem, 
substitution suffixes, etc. in various words are indicated with 
relational unctuators R ( |) 


iitg Astadhyayi depending texts for grammatical function: The 
Aetialeyay of Panini is a Sanskrit grammar text which covers the Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit usages. Depending upon further texts, the 
function of the Astadhyayi with the combined applications is the 
following: 1. Sivasittras (alphabets in 14 groups), 2. Pratyaharas (42 
useful sigla of 14 8roups), 3. Astadhyayi Sitras (3971 rules in 8 chapters 
having 4 sections each), 4. Paribhasas (metarules 134 logical statements), 
3. Dhatupatha (list of 1943 verbal roots in 10 groups), 6. Ganapatha (list 
of 261 items grouped as indeclinables, pronouns, prefixes, categorized 
nouns to which a rule/ gender suffix, etc. are applied), 
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7. Linganusfsana (list of 3 gender groups), 8. Varttika (1,245 extensive 
rules of Katydyana), 9. Panintya Siksa (phonetics and speech process) 
and 10. Affixes (suffix, prefix and infixes in the forms of substitution 
and augmentation). This functional system provides semantically non- 
ambiguous, phonologically accurate and syntactically sound usages 
of language. See the figure. 


TASS WaleuRaeeaaren} sagan: 
QHIATIEIS: 


qa: VATA Had wea 

yaaa fade Pear aa aa 
aaa wa ate sfa fed wafe-fera we da wasala 
a ea treme wad wet Aare way dintarered daufeore 
aismaateaqqer way, aadf ame wed fadaafa aa: 
TROT UREUM Te 7 Cencaraaenty ated: aentreiid ae 
aanpM fad dq da walacrareenty reo wadif thaterraamactasa 
wad ga vines coer vgfi: tareaeagfa goer arufata 
Waser: Taare cared veaveafe Saq eireaman aeomfaa 
Tae: Tae SST yee wedi afar aft fasdsa arrest 
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faaanmanreapraeera ati faaen apera ae ugyfa: arisd fautad sd 
yaaa urd sey faagenarasta fadanasererra feared yerd- 
ca arate aracaferreda god aratel ore a catsteaiatal 
atwantanuist “afeacaamada” saa aaa fe aw wd wea TI 
aterm: ar sa sarafa faa acaed pierraaererta fread 
qa fra wa ufraota:, aa: ansataaateeaae4: araraata 
sta eae sata 

foferera wa fatein: vfroemed ad, demrarpasq poeta HAT: wea 7 
ord sft aefratatiaa asta =risanqaesa Aq wala Tae 
area seq aor arate fafa, ag aa Harty vata, 
Gt Fam: ware eer wa cere aha, ee sreireafed 
aeiReria sft deaf facemerda yedirstararaat fasiva: wafeacer! 
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Enviornment Science in Chandogya Upanisad 
Shefali PRIYADARSHINI 


The relationship between the humans and the nature attracted the 
Peers Of Vedic period iz a manner comparable to any other religions 
and cultural traditions. The Vedic seers contemplated over mysteries 
of the creation, the place of heaven and earth and even beyond. 


These Vedic seers would not accept as final what they saw around 
themselves: instead they asked many penetrating questions not about 
the life only but about death also. They were curious about what 
happens with the soul after it leaves the physical body. 

Through deep thinking and rigorous meditation they came to 
understand that the material cause of this creation happened to be 
the pafica mahabhiitas. The mahabhitas create and sustain all forms of 
life. And after death, mahabhitas absorb into what they were created 


from earlier. Thus, they are basic and important elements to preserve 
and protect the environment. 


It should be noted that all these mala@bliitas have been defined in 
Upanisads very well. Upanisads are not only the great source of self- 
realization, but they also preach about the preservation and importance 
of natural elements. Chandogyopanisad is one of them. It spreads the 
essence of nature through different examples like banyan tree 
[VI.12.2], river [VI.10.1], honeybees [VI.9.1] at various places. 

It tells us about the origin of world in the chapter VI, part 2, verse 
3-4, which are scientifically proved. 

In this research paper, an attempt has been made to unfold the 
scientific values of Chandogyopanisad. 


Water Resources and 
Management in VastuSsastra 


Hemu Mahesh RATHOD 


Water has been a prerequisite for the living creatures of this universe 
since their origin. Water, for any living being, is indispensable for 
their existence in the world. Water is given as much importance as 
God in our Vedas, Puranas and other scriptures. Our ancient cultures 
as well as cities have developed mostly in the regions in the vicinity 
of rivers and water bodies. Thus, water is given the top importance 
as far as lives on the earth are concerned. 


Water and its importance, characteristics, resources, maintenance 
and storage, etc. are discussed widely in the ancient scriptures such 
as Visvakarmaprakasa, Rajavallabha, Samara gana Siitradhara, Atharvaveda, 


Reveda, etc. 


Our modern world is suffering terribly because of the shortage 
of water. There are descriptive notes given in the scriptures of 
Vastusastra for the available sources of water on the earth; its 
meaningful and efficient usage as also its maintenance. 


The research paper presented would highlight some of these points. 
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Sun-worship and Its Relevance 
S. REMADEVI AMMA 


Sun is the most important deity among the solar gods in the Rgveda, 
and is described as the son of Kasyapa and Aditi. Since time 
immemorial people have been worshipping various aspects of the Sun- 
god. The well-known Gayatri mantra in the Rgveda is a significant hymn 
on Sun. Hence numerous hymns addressed to him are found in all the 
four Vedas. Saura-Stikta of the Reveda Arunaprasna of the Taittirtya 
Aranyaka, Stiryanamaskara mantras, Stiryopanisad of Atharvaveda, etc. 
describe the celestial body as the source of energy and sustainer of all 
life on the earth. The Sun-god is also referred to as Aditya. 


It is said that at the beginning of the creation the solar phenomenon 
came to be called Aditya, not because he was son of Aditi but because 
he was the first born. The germ-killing power of the rays of the Sun 
was also known from the Vedic period onwards. In Reveda Surya has 
been invoked as a great healer. It also says, sound health 1s something 
that one has to demand from the Sun — Arogyai bhaskaradiched; so for 
the physical and mental health of the family Lord Sun is worshipped. 
Samba, the son of Lord Krsna, and the poet Mayura were affected by 
skin desease and they worshipped Sun as a solution and were cured 
of their illnesses. Modern science has also found sunlight therapy as 
an effective remedy for acute skin desease, jaundice, etc. The proposed 


Paper will highlight various aspects of Sun-worship and its relevance 
in modern life. 


Sources of Energy 
Vedic Concepts 


Subrahmanya SARMA 


ae the Vedic Age, the rsis were the intellectuals of the society. They 
vague Heed the hymns which are full of scientific truths. Several 
descriptions are traceable from the Vedic hymns regarding various 
sources of Energy. The information in these hymns on non- 
conventional sources of Energy should be traced out and discussed 
in the light of the modern scientific theories on Energy. Rsis and devas 
collectively worked for the prosperity of mankind; through their 
microscopic insight into the nature sight they invented the forces in 


dyuloka and the several powers of water. In Reveda 01.19.2 it is stated 
that: 
vivasvatd caksasa dindinaipasca | 


deva agnim dharayan dravinodant 


The rsis find out that the fire has a force in it, one who commands this 
force, becomes powerful. 

firjo napat sohasavannitt tvopastutasya vande vrsavak | 

Ksis discovered the solar energy. In the “Hymns to the mystic fire 

ut 7 ° . . : ‘ 
4310” Aurobindo states this, O son of energy! in thee they have joined 
together, impelling forces of many forms, richly varied in their 
prospering. 

Ksis discuss several types of energies extracted both from the 
movable and the immovable. From fire, sun, water, wind, woods, 
leaves, rocks, etc. they extracted energy in those days. Plenty of 
references are available in this matter. The paper discusses various 
sources of the non-conventional energy as depicted by rsis in various 
Vedic hymns and their relevance to the modern studies in the field. 
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Gemmology in Pan-Indian Tradition 
Sudev Krishna SHARMAN G 


Gems have attracted the fascination of all htuman beings of all cultures. 
The lustre, colour, sharpness, brightness, quality and high value are 
the factors which make them attractive. ‘People who wanted money 
are fond of gems, therefore it is called as ratna by grammarians.’ Thus 
says the Bhavaprakaga Nighantukara in the definition of gem or ratna. 
Gemmology or Ratnasastra is coined as the scientific study of 
gems. The study of gems includes the identification of real and the 
best gems, their treatment with certain chemical compounds for the 
purpose of purification, their origin, occurrence, besides their 
crystallographic, pharmacological and therapeutic properties, etc. 


In India, the Central Government and certain State Governments 
have authorised some laboratories as gem-testing centres and the 
certificates issued by these laboratories, countersigned by eminent 
gemmologists are considered valid in this regard. For the process of 
eliminating the fake or substituted gems from a lot, a gemmologist 
needs thorough and first-hand knowledge about ores, minerals, their 
physical appearances, chemical reactions, properties, and other related 
characteristics, etc, For verifying these qualities they employ many of 
the facts and concepts of the most modern branches of sciences like 
chemistry, crystallography, and metallurgy. 


___ It will be quite interesting for us to note that if we go through the 
indigenous methods developed in India centuries ago by ancient 
nella semmologists like Agastya, Varahamihira Isvaradiksita, etc. 
the whole of which is contained and coined in the term ratnapariksi. 
This paper aims to go through the different advancements made by 


them in this regard and to have a thorough picture of the Indian 
approaches to perfection in Gemmology. 


Daiva-Vyapasraya in Ayurveda Treatment 
Linda THOMPSON 


Daiva-Vyapasraya Is one of the three methods of treatment mentioned 
in Caraka Sawilutd, and is mentioned in the hymns of the Reveda as well 
as in the Atharvaveda. This method relies heavily on divine intervention 
(daiva) CS Stttrasthana 1.11.54 Daiva-Vyapasraya is distinguished from 
the other two methods of rational medicine (yukti vyapasraya) Which 
use drugs, other forms of treatment and diet, and sattvajaya where 
treatment is achieved by harnessing mental faculties and powers. 
Daiva-Vyapasraya links with Joytisa, another Upaveda of the 
Arthavaveda, as the unseen or divine elements of life according to past 
actions and dispositions which can be comprehended and charted 
into a life-plan based on past lives. The deval or gods and human 
effort (purusa kara) are instruments for health and diseases. Human 
effort can counteract the severity of diseases caused by unfavourable 
daiva influences (CS Vimdanasthana 3.33), 


The line of treatment of fever (vara) caused by external factors 
recommends Daiva-Vyapasraya for the jvara caused by sarpa (curse), 
abhicara (black magic), bhiita (micro-organism), and a strong daiva as 
mentioned in actions of a previous life and fate. Caraka Sarithita vol. 3, 
Chapter 11, 317-18. The treatment for impotency caused by abhicara is 
also Daiva-Vyapdasraya in the form of religious prayers and rituals. 
CS Cik 30.195. The treatment includes the employment of incantations 
(mantra), precious stones and sacred gems (Mant), auspicious rituals 
(mangala), oblations (bali), gifts (upahara), sacrifices (homa), penances 
(prayascitta), fasts (upavasa), benedictions (svastydyana) bowing before 
elders and divine beings (pranipata) and visits to sacred spots (gamana), 
etc. All of which are intended to counteract the force of unfavourable 
past actions (daiva) and to secure influence in order to eliminate the 
disease. Other diseases such as insanity (1nada), epilepsy (apasmara), 
and childhood maladies like balagraha, all of which cannot be ascribed 
to physical or mental causes are included in this category. Eminent 
Ayurvedic scholars, Dr. Ram Sharma and Vaidya Bhagawan Dash 
state that spiritual remedies have ‘empirical powers to eradicate 
diseases instantaneously’ since they are related to the influence and 
blessings of the gods. CS Sa 11.54, 


This paper seeks to explore the theories behind this divine therapy 
in the light of Sarmkhya philosophy, which forms the basis of this 
Ayurvedic science of healing, compared with the approach of modern- 
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day medicine. Whereas the latter treats what is seen 01 school 
body symptomatically, Ayurveda, indebted to the Sarnkhy@ ira OF 
of thought, has expressed itself in the subtle body (siksmace” this 
lingadeha), cf. I$varakrsna’s Sa@ikhya-kartha 40. Until recenty 
alternative Ayurvedic therapy, has been litthe Known OF use” being 
the new emergence of meditation and miavifra techniques new. 

4 science 


‘ : v : 4 : ‘_ 29G it 
more widely practised in the West, together with advances I 
using quantum technology. 


Standard Text Encoding Scheme and 
Search for Ayurvedic Texts 


Archana TIWARI and Girish Nath JHA 
ard text 


The author proposes to make a presentation on the stand ” 


. . Fe A C Fe SO e 
encoding and representation format for the texts of Ayurvee? aaied 
Paci 


efficient data storage and access of information can be ft igo be 
an 4 


The Paper follows a generic templatic approach which c 


extended to other texts of the Indian intellectual tradition. aa 
practise 


Ayurveda is an ancient system of Indian medicine NOW stem. 
all Over the world asa complementary as well as an exclusive SY° ber 
Ayurvedic practitioners have over a period of time identified a ee 
Of medicinal preparations and surgical procedures for curing dE 
ailments and diseases, sometimes not completely curable 1m Welle 
Systems. All] Ayurvedic studies conducted on herbal and geen 


m 1C7 ms . » 2 - = vedic 
edicine in ancient India stem from the two principal Ay ons 
xe 


Sc - 5 , 
a — the school of physicians (Atreya) and the school of sul ic 
lanvantari) which epitomize the eight main areas of Beet 


Studi _ ae , If 

b dies and specialization in ancient times. The details of these =e 

ra ir ; ; jel 
Neches of indigenous medicine are present in the three an¢ 


A . aya: 
yurvedic texts, the Caraka-Samthitd, Susruta-Sarihita and Astangal day 
t 
at, bu 


a a 
hough these texts are now available in electronic form 


Stil 
i | they are not well structured. Using standard encoding sc 
e ; 
se texts can be made easily searchable and hence more useful. 


Methodology — The methods will be as follows: 
1. Creating e-text from the available digital archives. 
2. Analyzing the structure of the text with a predefined temp 


3. Creating multiple structures using XML folowing TEI (Text 
Encoding Initiative) recommendation with searchable facilities 
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In multiple Indian scripts as also in the Koman. 
4, Creating RDBMS 


structures if needed. 


oe a , eR ae ; : “44 iecgeer Py eqlity 
Creating a search engine with multilingual search facility 
providing reading help by grammar tools like sandhi and 
morph-analvyvser, 
6. 


pe Ee sm : . P : ‘ r+ rary 
Providing a lexical interface by linking research W ith various 
computational lexica of Sanskrit done at JNU or elsewhere. 
STA . ne es cee o¢HONS 
Providing downloading and print facilities of selected sections. 


Link search with Amarakosa in order to provide semantic search 
capabilities. 


The Scientific Water Management 
In Indian Canonical Texts 


Daya Shankar TIWARI 


Water 1S the most Important element among tive basic elements of 
the universe. Water or a 


. - pec . ; g hoe 
palt plays a cosmic role in all living orga™us® 
Water 1 


s one of the basic factors for human existence and for any 
living creatures. According to the principle of very creation of the 
World, in the beginning all was only ‘water without form’ (Rgveda 
10.129.3). Vedas contain the references of water in the mantras adored 
y the ysis. The Satapatha Brahimana, Puranas, Mahabharata, Ramayana 


reflect the value of water. But it is in Kautilya’s Arthasastra we find for 
the first time the Scientific a 


& 


‘ tr: 
pproach and system of water managemen 
anals, dams and tanks built earlier are to be properly maintained il 
Addition to building new ones. Without proper management of water, 


APT] VOrk can’ | nveyERT sue fixed 
8ticulture Work can’t be done properly. A rain gauge has to be 


ee 


In the of foodgrain store houses. (Arthasastra, 2.24), Even today W® 
fan construct reservoirs of water, canals, dams, tanks, etc. based om 
the informations given in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Krsiparasara mentions 
the methods of storage and preservation of water techniques pe ee 
Telief during a famine and a drought. We can find some similar 
teferences in the Brhatsayjzhita and Manusmirti. 


My research paper is aimed at demonstrating the methods 
Mentioned in the above texts and also showing their relevance ariel 
today. What We need js to relate these valuable knowledge t9 that O 
Modern water Management methods. 
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Examination on the Status and 
Role of the Equilibrium (Upeksa) 


Sangyeob CHA 
zes 


phas! 
qin 


The fourth stage of dhydna-meditation in Ea rly Buddhism em 
indifferent sensation, i.e. the sensation of neither pleasure NOT P 
(aduhkhasukhah vedana). Also emphasized, is the perfection” ne 
equilibrium and mindfulness (sti). In particular, equilibrium iS AF 
foundation of the experience of release from all compulsion ad 
suffering. Although the meditative practices of early Buddhis™ ac 
divided into dhyana-meditation and the four immeasurables i 
4pramanani). According to Buddhaghosa’s (fifth St 
Visuddhimagga, the cultivation of the unlimited feelings of friends!ME 
(maitri), compassion (Karuna), and joy (iiudita) lead to the third stag® 
of dhyana-meditation (trtiyadhyana). Cultivation of the unlimited feeling 
Of equilibrium leads to the fourth stage of dhyana-meditabo™ 
Buddhaghosa was, maybe, the first com mentator to make a conne 
with the fourth stage of dhyana-meditation and the four immea surables: 


. In the Sravakabhumi, one of the Early Mind-Only (Yoga | 
literatures, equilibrium is mentioned as ees ninth stage of the menta 
abiding. The ninth stage is balancing the mind into samadlti (samadiial ss 
Here, the equilibrium which is emphasized in the Sr@vakabhitmi, ' ai 
the equilibrium of the sensation but is the equilibrium of without 
application of purposeful cultivation (anabhisaritskara), and being _ 
from any effort (anabhogata). Early Buddhism emphasizes equilibriu™ 
Of the fourth dhyana-meditation stage and the four immeasurables: 
Later, in Tibetan Buddhism, the meditative practice of the seven caus™ 
and-effect personal instructions (Tib. man neag rgyu ‘bras bdun 1a) lay 
Stress On the equilibrium as the basis of creat compassion and great 
JON among the meditation Practices of the four immeasurables: 
illus the mieditative Practice of tranquillity (Samatha), ~" 
ae Ous master of the Tibetan dGe lugs order, Tsong kha pa 

ons 8tapgs pa (1357-1419) also emphasizes the system ° 
‘na and the seven cause-and-effect personal instructions: ie 

, Phasizes the equilibrium as the stage of samadhatte in front © 

the first dhyana-meditation, as mentioned above. This paper purports 
tO examine textual variations in the concept of the Equilibrium. 
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The Sautrantika Notion of Alambana 
and its Darstantika Precursor 


Park CHANGHWAN 


™ the chapter on perception (pratyaksapariccheda k. 194-230) of his 
Pramanavarttika, Dharmakirti deals with an issue of Abhidharma 
“Pistemological proposition: “Five kinds of consciousnesses have 
©Ongreeated [atoms] as their objects (sancitalambanam panca 


Dina ka mtg iy £7 ; : En a a ss ; 
: Jnanakayaiir).” Tosaki Hiromasa attributes Dharmakirtis view on this 
1Ssue to Sautrantika on the b 


S 


asis of its similarity to the one ascribed to 
autrantika in Kue-chi’s commentary (= ++ <b ah xk 3g) on the Vinisatika 
of Vasubandhu. Despite Tosaki’s claim, Dharmakirti’s understanding 
Of the sense-object (@lambana) shows a marked difference from the 
Sautrantika position described in Kue-chi’s commentary. The 
Sautrantikas put much emphasis on the congregated and thus 
hypothetical aspect of the sense-object, denying the causal role of 
atoms (paramdnu) themselves in its formulation. By contrast, 
Dharmakirti acknowledges the causal capacity of each and every atom 
producing the image (akara) of a sense-object, while granting that 
Such causal capacity can be exercised only on the condition that atoms 
remain in a congregated state. This paper aims to demonstrate that 
this particular view of Dharmakirti derives not from the Sautrantika 
POsition as such but from Vasubandhu, the Kosakara’s opinion of the 
issue via Dinnaga’s elaboration of it. Further, it also shows the 
Sautrantika understanding of the issue at hand as described in Kue- 
chi’s commentary is, in effect, an extension of the Darstantika master 
Srilata’s idea of it. Srilata is understood as one of the actual founders 
of the Sautrantika movement prior to Vasubandhu. Thereby, this paper 
draws a conclusion that Dharmakirti’s view on the sense-object is not 
SO much as Sautrantika, as depicted in Kue-chi’s commentary, as 
Vasubandhu’s modification of Srilata’s position on it. This survey 
would perhaps show that the established doxographical accounts of 
Indian Buddhist philosophical schools taken for granted in scholarly 


circles are not always in exact agreement with what the text materials 
actually say. 
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Studies of Advanced Stages of Meditation in 
the Tibetan Buddhist and Vedic Traditions 


A Comparison of General Changes 


Shivnee CHATTERJEE 


This article is the first of the two comparing findings of studies of 
advanced practitioners of Tibetan Buddhist meditation, in remote regions 
of the Himalayas, with established results onlong-term practitioners of 
the Transcendental Meditation programmes. Many parallel levels of 
improvement were found, in sensory acuity, perceptual style and 
cognitive function, indicating stabilization of aspects of attentional 
awareness. Together with the observed increases in EEG coherence 
and some aspects of brain function, suchchanges are consistent with 
growth towards a state of total brain functioning, i.e. development of 
full mental potential. They are usually accompanied by improved health 
parameters. How they may be seen to be consistent with growth of 
enlightenment will be the subject of the article for presentation. 
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Dharmakirti’s Concept of Omniscience 
Vincent ELTSCHINGER 


Dharmakirti’s buddhology has hardly received the systematic attention 
it undoubtedly deserves. As a heir to and staunch defender of 
Buddhism in times of duress, Dharmakirti had to vindicate such key 
doctrines as awakening (bodhi) and omniscience (sarvajfiata). As a 
philosopher engaged in polemics against a hostile non-Buddhist 
environment (most conspicuously Kum@rila’s Mimamsa), he had to 
concede that full-blown omniscience (the so-called sarvasarvajnata, 
according to which the Buddha knows and may teach everything 
that exists in the past, present and future) could not be seriously 
argued for and consequently opted for a more pragmatically oriented 
model of sarvajfiata (the so-called upayuktasarvajriata, according to which 
a Buddha knows and teaches only what is useful for achieving 
salvation). However, close scrutiny of Dharmakirti’s buddhological 
doctrine and arguments (mainly in the Pramanasiddhi chapter of his 
Pramanavarttika) reveals a Mahayanist sub-text that was likely to 
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address another, Buddhist audience. One can show that Dharmakirti 
agreed to the traditional distinction between arhats/Sravakas, 
pratyekabuddhas and fully enlightened buddhias; that he acknowledged 
differences pertaining to their religious careers, their moral and 
practical achievements as well as the scope of their insights; that he 
regarded a buddha’s awakening as entailing two components: the 
elimination of all defilements together with their after-effects or traces 
(savasanaklesaprahana), otherwise known as the climination of the 
obscuration consisting in the defilements (klesavaranapraliana), and the 
elimination of the obscuration to the knowable (jfeyavarana). 
Dharmakirti’s commentators (mainly Devendrabuddhi and 
Sakyabuddhi, whose works have been preserved down to us in their 
Tibetan translation only) adduce several funny examples of the low 
level of spiritual attainments proper to arhats such as Pilindavatsa and 
Mahamaudgalyayana. But as these commentators as well as Dharma- 
kirti’s sources also make clear, acknowledging a Buddha’s ridding 
himself of the jfieyavarana implies his obtaining full-blown omniscience 
in the traditional way. The present paper aims at providing a detailed 
account of Dharmakirti’s arguments and doctrine(s) of omniscience. 


An Examination of Prof. Murti’s Attempt of 
Equation between Hindu Advaita Theory and 
that of Buddhist Yogacara Theory of Advaya 


Shohet ICHIMURA 


Buddhism and pre-Hindu Brahmanism held the view of humanity 
fundamentally of non-theistic origin. Though a form of theism 
developed within the Hindu religious evolution in later periods, this 
fundamental view of human nature has not been changed. Moreover, 
Buddhism and Hinduism both shared cognate languages, suchas Vedic 
and Pali, classical and hybrid Sanskrit, and yet both parties neither 
made compromise nor any point of alliance prior to the history of 
Muslim domination and British colonialism. Under the Islamic rule, 
Buddhism quickly disappeared, while the Hinduism survived through 
tightening of the caste system. 


The paper is concerned with a possibility of cooperation between 
the Hindu and the Buddhist thoughts vis-a-vis the contemporary hyper- 
sensitive fundamentalism arising from the monotheistic religious and 
cultural movements. As a related example, the paper refers to the 


attempt by the distinguished Indian philosophver, Prof. T.R.V. Murti, 
who spoke of a possibility of reconciliation between the Hindu theory 
of Advaita Vedantism and the Buddhist Yogacara theory of Advaya 
in his well-known work, [/te Central Philosophy of Buddhism (1955). 


~ 


The work, however, had no reference to the theory of 





Nihtrisvabhava as essentially related to the Yogacdra system of 

Trisvabhava. Accordingly, this writer initially thought that his | 

significant omission was academically inteasible, but on a second 

thought, it was re-evaluated in the light that if Prof. Murti knowingly 

omitted to mention such a possibility for the sake of his cherished 

idea wishing to equate the ultimate objective reality of Hindu tradition | 

and the ultimate subjective insight of the Buddhist tradition; the fact | 

of his omission should be treated more carefully on account of his ) 

scholarship on the Buddhist philosophy. | 
In research of this paper, it is intended to examine why the theory 

of Nihtrisvabhava is the necessary part of the Yogdacara theory of 

Trisvabhava, and why, therefore, it would be necessary to include 

this theory on the table of equation between the two arch-rival 

thoughts of Indian civilization. Lastly, what should be essential on 

the part of Hindu theorists in order to advance a step forward toward 

the goal of reconciliation. 
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Ekayana and Pranidhana 


An Interpretation of Tathagatatve in the 
saddharmapundarikastitra 


Yuout KATAYAMA 


As is well known, the Saddharmapundarikasitra (abbreviated as SP) 
preaches the doctrine of the One Vehicle (Ekayana). According to 
this doctrine, the threefold division in the Buddha’s teaching, into 
separate vehicle for sravakas, pratyekabuddhas, and bodhisattvas, is a 
skilful means; in reality, there is only one Buddha vehicle. Although a 
large number of studies have been made on the question of what is 
really meant by Ekayana, no studies have ever tried to consider this 
question from the point of view of a tathdgata’s vow (pranidhana). 


dharmamukha kotisahasr aneke praka@Sayisyanti anadgate ‘dhve | 
upadarsayanto imam ekayanaii vaksyanti dharmazit hi tathdgatatve | | 
— SP, 11.101 


They are to expound in future days many thousand kotis of heads of 
the law; in their tathagataship they shall teach the law by showing 
the sole vehicle before-mentiond. — Kern [1965: 53] 


There are different interpretations of pada d: vaksyanti dharmamt hi 
tathagatatve (1) ‘[Tathagatas] will teach the dharma in the capacity of a 
Buddha’; (2) ‘[Tathagatas] will teach the dharma about the Tathagata 
nature.” In my opinion, these interpretations ignore the context in 
which the verse in question is given. It is important to consider the 
preceding verse. 

eko ‘pi sattvo na kaddci tesam srutvana dharmarnt na bhaveya buddhah | 


pranidhanam etad dhi tathagatanam caritva bodhaya carapayeyami | | 
— SP, If.100 


Never has there been any being who, after hearing the law of those 
(leaders), shall not become Buddha; for this is the fixed vow of the 
tathagatas: Let me, by accomplishing my course of duty, lead others 


to enlightenment. — Kern [1965: 53] 


This verse states the vow of tathagatas that they will lead all creatures 
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to enlightenment (bodhdaya). In view of this vow, pada d: of verse 101 
will be interpreted as follows: 
[Tathagatas] will teach the dharma tor the sake of fathdgata-hood 


(tathagatatve), that is, in order that ail creatures may attain tathdgata- 
hood or enlightenment (tathdgatatve= bodluaiya). 


The Oldest Paper Manuscript 
of the Mahavastu-Avadana Text 


Katarzyna MARCINIAK 


The paper focuses on one of the Mahd@vastit manuscripts preserved in 
the National Archives of Nepal. The manuscript, dated satiwat 777 (= 
cE 1657), was copied in Newari script and appears to be the oldest 
paper manuscript of the text preserved to our times. It consists of 238 
folios and ends with arindama-raja-jatakaii (= Senart IIT 449.11-461.10), 
The final colophon gives us not only the precise date when the 
manuscript was copied but also the name of the scribe — SriJ ayamunih. 
During my stay in Nepal I was able to consult the manuscript and 
prepare its preliminary analysis. Despite its undeniable value, however, 
no attention has been put so far to this important manuscript, its 
language and relation to other extant manuscripts of the text preserved 
in various scholarly institutions all over the world. Moreover, the 
manuscript has not been included in any list of the Mahdavastu 
manuscripts, which proves that so far it has not been recognized as 
being the oldest preserved paper manuscript of the text. 


The following Paper will be focused on the description of the 
manuscript from both palaeographical and linguistic points of view so 
that new conclusions might be drawn about the transmission of the text. 


Two Ways of Refutation of 
Atomism in the Tattvasamegraha 


Hiroko MATSUOKA 


In the Bahirarthapariksa of his Tattvasarigraha, Santaraksita tries to 
rove the theory of Vijfaptimatrata ‘mind only’ on the basis of two 
facts: one 15 that an external object does not exist independently of 





mind (TS BP 1-34 = 15 IY64-97); and the other that a cognition is 
devoid of subject-object duality (7S BP 35-119 = TS,... 1998-2083). 
According to Kamalasila, the proof based on the first fact is formulated 
in two different ways: 
[A] The cognition of a person not suttering from eve-disease is beyond 
subject-object duality (adoumr); because it is a cognition ((Nanatvat); 
like [the cognition of] a retlection. (7S BP 114 = TS... 2078) 
[B] An atom does not exist: because it is neither one nor manv 


(ekanekasvablii@ena stinyatoat): like a skv-lotus. (TS BP 33 = TS... 1996) 


In Kamalasila’s view, argument A is a root one. Since the reality of 
what grasps (gr@/uka) is denied on account of the absence of an external 
object to be grasped (yra/iya), the thesis of argument A is reformulated: 
the cognition of such a person has no external entity for its object. 
This argument is made on the assumption that an external entity 
consists of atoms, in other words, within the framework of the 
refutation of the atomic theory in the Yogacara tradition. Accordingly, 
in connection with the argument in question, Kamalasila develops 
arguments against the atomic theory. Argument B is introduced in 
order to answer an objection raised by realists who hold that an atom 
exists because it is cognized by a praniina, perception or inference. 
According to Kamalasila, of course, it is impossible to establish the 
existence of an atom on the basis of a pramdanua. However, a question 
arises: If the existence of an atom is denied on the basis of a pramdana, 
is it necessary to make argument B? 

The aim of this paper is to show that argument B, which is merely 
subsidiary to argument A from the point of view of the V ynanavadins, 
carries significance only from the point of view of the Madhyamikas. It 
is important to note that in his Mad/yamakdalartkara Santaraksita makes an 
argument: A cognition does not exist; because it is neither one or many; 
like [the cognition of] a reflection (MA 1). We may say that argument B is 
a preliminary to the refutation of the theory of vijfiaptimatrata. 


Buddhist-Jaina Controversy About the Notion 
of “Taking Life’ (Pranatipata) 
Marek MEJOR 


The notion of ‘taking life’ (pranatipdta) of the sentient beings plays a 
significant role both in the Buddhist and the Jaina dogmatics. The 
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question was then elaborated in the doctrinal treatises, including 
polemical arguments against their adversaries. Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharmakosa (ad IV.73) and the anonymous Abjidharmadipa (ad 
[V.195) in their expositions of the notion of ‘taking life’ contain also 
polemical passages directed against the Nirgranthas/Nagnatas. On 
the other side, the commentators of Umasvati’s Tattoarthadhigama (ad 
VII.8) provide criticism of the Buddhist positions. Especially, 
Siddhasena Ganin in his Tattvarthatika gave at length a sharp criticism 
of Vasubandhu’s argument, with occasional personal abusive remarks. 
Two other commentaries by Siddhasena Divakara and Akalanka will 
be considered too. 


Scientific Approach in the Buddhist Text 
Somesh Kumar MISHRA 


The texts on Buddhism, which are compendia of ethics, morality and 
Psycho-philosophy, are highly technical and scientific in nature. The 
open revolt of the Buddha against the dogmas and unscientific 
approach is evident at so many places especially in the Kalam Sutta of 
Anguttara Nika@ya. The Buddha Said: 


“Yes, Kalamas, it is proper that you have doubt, that you have 
perplexity, for a doubt has arisen in a matter which is doubtful. Now, 
look you Kalamas, do not be led by reports, or tradition, or hearsay. 
He not led by the authority of religious texts, not by mere logic or 
inference, nor by considering appearances, nor by the delight in 
Speculative Opinions, nor by seeming possibilities, nor by the idea: 
this is our teacher’. But, O Kalamas, when you know for yourselves 
that Cer things are unwholesome (akusala), and wrong, and bad, 
then give them up.... And when you know for yourselves that 


certain things are wholesome (kugala) and good, then accept them 
and follow them.” | 


It appears that the Royal Asiatic Society, London, got inspired by 


the Kalama Sutta and kept its motto as “Nullius Vemba” (often 
translated as “take no-one’s word for it”). 


The Buddha’s philosophy of constant flux, Pratityasammuppada 
and the evolution of the citta as depicted in various places in the 
Suttas and Abhidhamma finds expressions, centuries later, in the 
propositions of Karl Rogers, the nominee for the Nobel Prize in 1972. 


After a careful study of various books of the Vinaya Pitaka, Sutta 
Pitaka and Abludhamiuna Pitaka, we can come to a safe conclusion that 
the person-centred approach of the Buddha and his argumentation 
keeping in mind the mental level of the being, are highly technical 
and scientific. As for instance: 

A. Stepwise transformation of an ordinary being into upasaka/ 
upasika, then to sramanera/sramaneri then to bhikkhi /bhikkhuni. 

B. Systematic and gradual taking up of moral life with paficasila, 

atthasila, dasasila and so on. 
C. Scholastic support to the evolution theory from sofapanna, to 
sakadagami to andganii to arhata. 


Parallel to the ethical and moral theories was the scholarly 
argumentation in favour of such a moral life. Example could be given 
of the Sammanna Phala Sutta of the Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka, 
were the Buddha argues about the visible fruits of the life of a recluse. 





Simultaneously in so many Suttas, like Satipatthana Sutta and other 
places, the description of Vipassana, Satipatthana, etc. are given So as 
to help the practitioner to perform the practical and to have the first- 
hand experience of the effects of the theories and to relish the stages 
of consciousness. Kayanupassana, Cittanupassana, Vedananupassana 
and Dhammanupassana were the sequential stages of the evolution 
of the citta to enable the practitioner to visualise the true nature of 
the human existence in this world. The practice of Dhutanga required 
the practitioner to see the corpses at a cremation eround so that the 
end of the physical existence could be visualised by the practitioner 
and the true nature of the worldly bondages could become clear. 


The Buddhist text has depicted the human journey from the womb 
to the tomb (from patisand/ti to cuti) in a highly scientific manner. 


Environment in Buddhism 
A Study 


Saswati MUTSUDDY 


sarpnys ystyppng. © 





The term ‘environment’ is the most important part of modern universe. 
As it is known that environment is getting complicated due to severe 
pollution and global warming; so it deserves to be taken special care 
of through the Buddhism. The paper aims to highlight the issues of 
environment through the Pali literature which is practically focussed 
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on the traditional attitudes of Buddhism. Pali Tipitaka is the treasure 
of universal ethics where environmental problems and their solutions 
are carefully dealt with. Because Buddhism believes that nature and 
human beings require to live in close harmony, plants and animals 
should be the objects of unlimited kindness and benevolence since 
they do not demand anything. The most common verse used in Pali 
literature is to show that it is treacherous to break the branches of a 
tree under whose shade one sits or sleeps — yassa rukkhassa chayaya 
nisideyya sayeyya va na tassa sakha bhafijeyya nuttadubblio hi padpaka. These 
environmental ethics were adopted and followed by the Ariya- 
atthangika-magea and Paricasila. So, from Vinaya to Jataka and Nikaya 
to other Pali literature the focus on the doctrine of the Buddha is 
effectively to overcome the mundane problems and maintain the 
ecological balance in the society and nature. At present, modern people, 
rather ecologists, follow the past traditions of Buddhism and they 
are practically applying those Buddhist doctrines for the benevolenee 
of the society. The name of their applications only changes like Green 
Buddhism, Engaged Buddhism, etc. So, the paper reflects the need of 
the modern times to save the environment through the tradition of 
human religion as well as Buddhism. 


Understanding Art at 
Kanheri in Textual Context 


Suraj A. PANDIT 


The Kanheri caves, the more than 100 caves situated in the vicinity of 
Mumbai, are one of the major monastic cave sites in the western India. 
The site with its architectural race, epigraphical glory, and sculptural 
masterpieces, tells the history of the Buddhism that existed there for 


more than a millennium virtually from first century scE to twelfth 
century CE. 


Art and architecture at Kanheri reveals its affiliation with various 
Buddhist Nikayas. Though initially the site was treated as Varsavasa, 
later it evolved as a major monastic settlement. One can study the 
evidence for the rise of Bhadrayaniyas, AparaSailiyas and 
Sarvastivadins at this site from second century cE to fifth century CE. 
It cannot be just that in the fifth century CE one can observe the sudden 
rise of various cultic images of bodhisattva and ‘Tara’. 


One of the most influential cults which has developed at Kanheri 
is of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. Kanheri is a link between the Ajanta 
and Ellora. It carries its legacy from Ajanta and continuation of the | 
same can be seen at Ellora. Ajanta seems to be very influential when | 
it comes to the stylistic affinity of the sculptural art at Kanheri. There | 
are few themes like Sravasti Miracle Panels, Mahaparinirvana Buddha, | 
Jataka Nidana Katha, Litany of Avalokitesvara that show thematic 
and stylistic continuation from Ajanta. It can be due to the influence 
of Sarvastivadins and Aparasailiyas. 

Very unique images of the Bodhisattva AvalokitesSvara are 
reported from Kanheri. This paper will be talking about two such 
sculptural themes, viz. Sarvandada Avalokitesvara (Caves 2, 41 and 
90) popularly known as Litany of Avalokitesvara and Ekadasamukha 
Avalokitegvara (Cave 41). Sarvandada Avalokitesvara 1s definitely 
based on the Saddharmapuidarika Siitra and the later is based on another 
scripture Ekadasamukha-Avalokitesvara Siltra. All these panels can be 


stylistically dated to the sixth century CE. 





Further investigation has revealed the connection of these two 
scriptures as well as the sculptural themes. It is interesting to note 
that the cave 90 at Kanheri reveals a unique sculptural theme based 
on Saddharmapundarika Siitra, which helps us to understand the 
development of Sarvandada Avalokitesvara in EkadaSamukha 
Avalokitegvara. This is even supported by a detailed study of the 
epigraphical data from the same cave. This paper further aims at | 
discussing certain iconographic problems in cave 90 at Kanheri in the | 


light of Saddharmapundartka Siitra. 


A Critique of Sankaracarya’s 
Refutation of Vijianavada 


Sujata PURKAYATHA 


sarpmys, stTyppng 


Sankaracarya, the great expounder of Advaita Vedanta system, was 
engaged in the refutation of all the rival systems of thought prevalent 
in his time in his commentary on the Brahmastiitra. Though Sankara 
was a known opponent of tarka or reasoning as a source of right 
knowledge, yet he has extolled reason for refuting other philosophical 
schools. However, it must be mentioned that in regard to the rival 
metaphysical views, his presentation was mostly faithful and his 
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criticism incisive. He never knowingly distorted the views of his rivals 
in order to find fault with them. 


Sankara has criticized the Buddhist views in two consecutive 
adhikaranas of Chapter II. In the 5" adhikarana of the pada II, the Yogacara 
views are refuted. The Yogacaras are the upholders of Vijhanavada. 
According to them, vijfia@na (Consciousness) is the sole reality; the 
empirical world has no reality of its own. Everything that appears in 
experience is nothing but consciousness; objects are mere appearances 
and are manifestations of the mind. The objects of the external world 
are not real; they cannot stand by themselves. For establishing the 
unreality of objects, the Yogacadras take recourse to the example of 


dream, where without the existence of external objects there is 
knowledge. 


Sankaracarya has refuted the view of the Vijnanavadins on the 
ground of our ordinary perception. Nobody perceives a mere 
perception; all our perceptions are always about some objects. It is 
also not possible, argues Sankara, to accept the reasoning of the 
Buddhists that the simultaneous perception of the object and its 
knowledge entails their identity. Their simultaneous perception only 
proves the relation of cause and effect and not identity. Sankara has 
also rejected the view that the waking objects are at par with the 
dream objects, as the waking objects are never contradicted like the 
dream objects. 

Thus, by these and other arguments Sankara has refuted the 
Yogacara views. But it appears that in doing so he has overlooked the 
fact that some of these arguments may be applied against his own 
YIM. of Mayavada. It also appears that Sankara’s account of 
Vijhanavada was not always faithful to the real view. 


= _— present paper we propose to examine critically Sankara’s 
paren eh refuting the Vijnanavada view. 


Concept of Commonness (Similarity) and the 
Buddhist Theory of Apoha 
Vijaya RANI 


It is a common observation that many things are similar to each other 
and we call them by a single name, e.g. cows, whether they are white 
or black, brown or spotted, all are called by a common name ‘cow’, 


because they possess similar nature, similar form, similar functioning, 
etc. The notion of similarity or commonness among many is named 
by the Realist philosophers (Nyaya-Vaisesikas and Mimamsakas) as 
samanya or jati (universal), which, according to them, is an objectively 
real entity. Acarya ViSvanatha has defined it as below: 

that which resides in its individuals by inherent relation and which, 


at the same time, is eternal, is called sdmdanya or jatt, 


But the Buddhists are just opposite to them. They do not accept any 
objectively real and eternal entity like samanya (universal), inasmuch 
as they are the advocates of momentariness and the theory of apolia. 
According to them, there can be nothing that resides commonly in a 
number of unique-particulars (sva-laksana), since they, being 
momentary, are shorn of all adjuncts. Hence there can be no question 
of any common entity residing in them. 


In such circumstances, a question naturally arises as to how can 
the Buddhists account for the concept of commonness with reference 
to many particulars, how can they call different cows, horses, birds, 
etc. by one nomenclature ‘cow’, or ‘horse’ or ‘bird’? Buddhist 
philosophers like Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Santaraksita and Kamalasila 
have replied to this query in their respective treatises. In their views, 
the concept of commonness in absolutely different individuals is caused 
due to the uniform-causal-efficiency inherent in each one of them by 
nature (see Praméana-Varttika). 

Besides, it is also accepted by them that this notion of similarity 
arises among different particulars also due to a negative factor, called 
apoha or anyapoha, which means ‘the exclusion or negation of others 
(atad vyaovrtti)’. The word ‘cow’ gives its own meaning only by the 
exclusion of all those things which are non-cow. Inasmuch as this 
notion of ‘exclusion of non-cow’ prevails in all types of cows, they all 
are called by one single name ‘cow’. 


The basic aim and objective of this research paper is to elaborate 
the Buddhist viewpoint with regard to the Concept of Commonness 
(similarity) among different individuals. 
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On the Momentariness of Perception 


Masamichi SAKAI 


In Indian Buddhism, it is a traditional as well as incontestable view 
that our mind (citta) and its associated functions (caitta) are all 
momentary (ksanika). Based on this notion, the author of the Mahayana- 
sutralaikara and his commentators asserted the momentariness of all 
conditioned things (sariskara or saviskrta) from a radical Yogacara point 
of view. Basing themselves on meditative experience, they professed 
a causal relation (karyakaranabhava) between the mind and the objects 
which are seized (upatta) by the mind. That is, the mind can be 
regarded as the cause (karana), and the objects as its effect (karya), 
since for yogfacarins the world is nothing but the product of the mind. 
Therefore, all that is seized by amomentary mind must be momentary, 
too. The same argument can be found in other texts belonging to the 


Buddhist Yogdacara tradition, such as the Abhidharmasamiuccaya, its 
Bhasya, and the Hsien-yang. 


In the later period, philosophers of the Buddhist logico- 
epistemological school founded by Dinnaga inherited this kind of 
argument and developed it epistemologically. From the standpoint 
of sakaravada, and on the basis of the Buddhist theory of self-awareness 
(svasarivedana), they held the view that our cognition (jana) itself is 
momentary, and that therefore all that is cognized by our perception 
(pratyaksa) must be momentary, too. In other words, our momentary 
perception can never grasp anything that lasts. This theory is deeply 
concerned with the character of perception as grasping only a present 
moment (vartamanaksana), at which opponents such as from the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika School or the Mimamsa School levelled criticisms mainly on 
the basis of their theories of recognition (pratyabhijfia). 


The most highly developed argument of such a kind of theory of 
momentariness based on perception is found in JhanaSsrimitra’s 
Ksanabhangadhyaya, as the Viennese scholar, Erich Frauwallner, pointed 
out. In my paper, I will sketchily report the historical development of 
this theory in the Buddhist logico-epistemological school from the 
early Yogacara School up to Jnanasrimitra. From my preliminary 
research it seems to me that Dharmottara and Prajfiadkaragupta played 
critical roles in the historica] development of the theory, and, based 
on their arguments, JAanaérimitra developed his theory. Therefore, I 
will concentrate on clarifying the historical contributions of these first 


two philosophers. 


Fundamental Nature of Things as Described in 
Vigrahavyavartani and the Right View 


V.K. SINGH 


Buddhism advocates the theory of the Void. Here things are 
considered to be devoid of intrinsic nature as they are dependent on 
origination. This dependency can be understood with the help of 
fourfold logic of Buddhist philosophy as described in Vigrahavyaoartant. 
In his successful refutation to the objection raised by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, Nagarjuna established the real nature of things and the 
logic how to know them as they are. On the way to establishing the 
real nature of things, Nagarjuna also established the theory of ‘the 





momentary.’ According to this, everything is in a state of constant 
flux and nothing stays even for a part of moment. But for the functional 
usages, we take the things as they appear to us although they are 
continuously changing from moment to moment. This also establishes 
the two way reasoning of truth, transcendental and universal. This 
duality of truths also appears to be very close to the Vedantic 
understanding of truth and this eternal quest of truth is well carried 
in the Buddhist philosophy by Nagarjuna. 

In my paper I will try to find out the need of the two truths and 
how they supplement each other although seemingly they appear to 
carry contradictory characteristics and qualities. My paper will be 
based on the Vigrahavyavartani or Tsod pai Dog pa of Nagarjuna. 


On ‘Reasoning from Similarity of Reason’ 
(Reyu Mtshan Mthungs Pa’i Mgo Snyoms) 


Masaki TAMURA 


Bhavaviveka formulates an argument to prove the absence of essential 
nature (svabhava) in the factors that make up existence. With reference 
to form (riipa) which is at the conventional level supposed to be grasped 
by the visual organ, for example, he formulates the following argument: 


saipnig istyppng 





[Thesis:] Form is not to be grasped by the visual organ 
(caksurindriyagrahya) in ultimate reality (paramarthatalt), 


[Reason:] because it is an aggregate (saviighata) [of eight elements: 
earth, water, fire, wind, form, odor, taste, and touch (astadravya)]; 


[Example:] like sound. —— Madhyamakahydayakarika, Ill. 40 
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The pervasion (vyapti) between the reason and what is to be proved 
is this: “Whatever is an aggregate of the eight elements is what is not 
to be grasped by the visual organ in ultimate reality.” To be sure, 
both form and sound are equally an aggregate of the eight elements. 
But it is empirically observed that while sound is not something to be 
grasped by the visual organ, form is something to be grasped by the 
visual organ. What is the logic Bhavaviveka applies in the argument? 


According to the Tarkajvala, if two things have a certain property 
in common, they cannot be differentiated from each other, from which 
it follows that if any other property is not attributed to one thing, it is 
not attributed to the other, either. Tsong kha pa calls the logic 
Bhavaviveka applies in the argument ‘reasoning from similarity of 
reason’ (rgyu mtshan mthungs pa’i mgo snyoms), pointing out that 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva also use this logic. 


Nagarjuna and Aryadeva use this logic in Malamadhyamuakakarika 
XX. 20cd and Catuhsataka XIV.10, respectively. Candrakirti, in 
commenting on them, explains this logic in detail. Furthermore, 
Santaraksita, a later Madhyamika, also uses this logic in his 


Tattoasaragraha 1970. In addition, a similar logic is found in the 
Upayahrdaya (T32.27¢22-25). 


Here two questions arise. How do the Buddhist scholars other than 
Bhavaviveka use this logic? How should we understand the logic in 
question? No studies have ever tried to answer these questions. In the 
a Paper, focusing on these two points, I shall examine ‘reasoning 
from similarity of reason’ to show that Bhavaviveka’s argument is based 
on a fundamental logic, traditionally accepted by Madhyamikas. 


On the Textual History of the Mahavastu 
Two Appendices’ Dealing with the Bodhisattva Path 


Vincent TOURNIER 


As any survey of the Mahavastu shows, this collection of narratives 


united together to serve as an Introduction to the Vinaya rules of the 
Mahasarmghika-Lokottaravadin is very composite in nature and 
somewhat unwieldy. Like other ‘open’ collections, it underwent a 
constant process of accretion and revision during its long transmission, 
running through all the so-called ‘Middle Period’ of the Indian 
Buddhism. Its compilation may have been virtually closed around the 


— 


fifth or sixth century, a more precise date being difficult to determine 
in the lack of any known translation of this text into Chinese or Tibetan, 
or any other Central or South-East Asian language. The only recension 
of the text available to date appears to have been circulating in Nepal 
in the medieval period: from the earliest complete manuscript of the | 
text, dating from around the twelfth-thirteenth centuries, until its | 
nineteenth century exemplars, the text appears very stable. 


Leaving aside the quest of an Ur-Mahavastu or the later circulation 
in autonomous and partial manuscripts of excerpts from the collection, 
my research focuses on the later period of the composition process, 
and in particular on the integration and arrangement of textual 
materials connected with the bodhisattva career and practice within 
the collection. This research is based on the text as it appears in the 
only palm-leaf manuscript of the text, and it includes a new edition of 
selected portions. In particular, I shall here present the results of my 
text-critical work on two sections of the Mahavastu, which were 
inserted in the collection with the status of ‘appendices’ (parivara) 
around the end of the composition period, namely the Dasgabhiimika 


(1.63-193) and the second Avalokitastitra (11.293-397). 





These two sections bear much in common in terms of their | 
devotional trend, their terminology and the full integration of the 
bodhisattvas and their path within their landscape. The understanding 
of the process which led to their integration within the framework of 
the Lokottaravadin Vinaya is therefore of crucial importance to 
understand the evolution of the religious ideals of this school. 


Study of Simile in 
‘Khuddakanikaya’ of Pali Literature 


C. UPENDER RAO 


Pali literature has played a vital role in the cultural, religious and 
philosophical history of India. Khuddakanikaya is one of the five big 
nikayas of Suttapitaka and the Suttapitaka is one of the Pali Tripitakas 
or canonical literature of Pali. Suttapitaka contains five sections called 
nikayas. These nikdyas were composed in Pali language. They are — 
Dighanikaya, Majjhiamanikaya, Samyuttanikaya, Anguttaranikaya, and 
Khuddakanikaya. The Khuddakanikaya is divided into 15 small books. 


Khuddakanikaya is famous for its Buddhist religious, cultural and 
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philosophical expositions. But while going through this Nikaya | found 
many interesting similes in it. Let us see some beautiful citations of 
Suttanipata, which is one of the texts of Kiimddakanikaya. 


“Khagga-visanasutta” is one of the suttas in Suttanipata. The teaching 
of “Khagga Visanasutta” was delivered by the Buddha to Ananda 
regarding the attainment of enlightenment by paccekabuddhas. We find 
some similes in this context, used in a rich poetic style. We can find a 
complete simile (pirnopama) in many verses of Suttanipata. In one of the 
verses of Suttanipata, Buddha says — “Like a lion not frightened by 
sounds, like a wind not caught in a net, like a lotus not soiled by the 
water, an ascetic wonderer should roam all alone like a rhinoceros.” 
Here ‘not frightening’ is a ‘shared property’ (Pali: sadharamata or Sanskrit: 
sadharanadharma, the lion (siimha) is an agent of comparison (ipamdna) 
the ascetic is a ‘thing to be compared’ (iupanieya) and the word ‘like’ (iva) is 
a ‘clarifying element’ (upama dyotaka). Thus here we can find a full simile 
(pur. opama) as per the definitions of Samegharaksita, Mammata and others. 


Likewise, in the second quarter of the stanza ‘not being caught’ is 
a ‘shared Property’ between agent of comparison, (wind) and the 
‘thing to be compared’ (ascetic). The word ‘like’ (iva) is a clarifying 
element. In the third quarter of the stanza ‘not soiling’ is a ‘shared 
property” between ‘agent of comparison’ (lotus) and the ‘thing to be 
compared’ (ascetic) with like (iva) a clarifying element. Thus, in the 
last quarter ‘wondering alone’ is a ‘shared property’ between ‘agent 
of comparison’ (rhinoceros) and a ‘thing to be compared’ (ascetic) 
with a word ‘Tesembling’ (kappa, Sanskrit kalpa) a clarifying element. 
The eame verse can be found in Munisutta. The difference is ‘the one 
leading others’ (but) not led by others is a sage. 


Similar lotus simile can be found in Sabhiya-sutta too. Sabhiya, 
T accepting the enlightening views of the blessed one started 
praising him with a splendid devotion, thus, “my Lord, a beautiful 
lotus flower is not attached with the water”. Likewise you too are 
unattached to the merits and demerits of the world, therefore, O! 
Valorous one, extend your feet for accepting my prostration. Pundarika 


AS a: Word USE for ‘lotis.in. this: verse whereas “padumat” was used 
for lotus in the previous verse. 


afte 


Contesting the Brahmana 
Humour and Argument in the Vajrastici 


Meera VISVANATHAN 


The Vajrasiici is a slim text, a discussion on the Buddhist position on 
caste, attributed to the poet Asvaghosa. While Asvaghosa’s authorship 
is subject to dispute, the text remains a remarkable one. This paper is 
an offshoot of a collective attempt to translate and interpret the 
Vajrastici in English (Chakravarti, Tiwari and Visvanathan, The 
Vajrastici; Navayana; forthcoming). Here, I focus on the discursive 
practices of the text showing how its author sought to contest and 
undermine not only the system of varna-jati but also the Brahmanical 
attempts at laying down the law. 


Discussions on Buddhism and caste usually focus on the Buddha, 
on the originary moments in the Vinaya Pitaka where he offers a critique 
of varia-jati. As several studies have shown, however, the opposition 
between Brahmanical and Buddhist schema was hardly a 
straightforward one. The Vajrasfici provides an interesting example 
when we seek to chart the further history of the Buddhist engagement 
with the varna-jati order. 

We still remain unclear about many details regarding this text, 
but clearly it was composed by a brahmana author of considerable 
learning who had converted to Buddhism. The Vajrasiici consists of 
alternating prose and verse passages (all in Sanskrit) which call into 
question not just varna-jati, but more specifically (in keeping with 
Buddhist tradition), the very notion of the brahmana. 

The question remains: To what extent can a text written in Sanskrit 
articulate a critique of the Brahmanical order of which Sanskrit was 
an essential part. Clearly, the historical context in which the Vajrasiict 
was written was far removed from that in which the Buddha 
preached. The Brahmanical tradition sought to establish varna-jati as 
a law in perpetuity, and framed an elaborate code of restrictions, 
rules and obligations to bolster the system. At the same time, within 
legal, literary, social and religious traditions, the reality of caste was 
always contested, reworked, and negotiated. One can read the 
Vajrasiici as one such response, as an attempt to contest the Brahmanical 
world-view on the basis of logic, humour and common sense. 
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Dharmakirti on Pratijnarthaikadesa 


Toshikazu WATANABE 


A logical reason that is a part of the content of the thesis 
(pratifarthaikadesa) is generally regarded as fallacious because it causes 
circularity. There are two possibilities when this type of pseudo-reason 
is part of the thesis: the logical reason is identical (1) with the subject 
(dharmin) of the thesis, or (2) with the property (dharma) to be proved. 
Dinnaga, in his final work on logic, the Pramdanasamuccaya, refers to 
such pseudo-reasons and categorizes them as ‘unproved’ (asiddha), 
i.e. a logical reason that is not accepted as a property of the subject of 
a thesis (paksadharma). 


Dharmakirti deals with only the former case in Praméanavarttika 
4.181-188. He, howerver, carefully discusses both (1) and (2) in his 
later work, the Pramanaviniscaya. There, explaining (2) in PV in 3 on 
kk. 77-78, he deals with two logical reasons adduced by other schools 
and criticizes them as asiddha or as ‘uncertain’ (anaikantika). These two 
are “that which is not a dissimilar instance” (vipaksavyatireka) and “being 
devoid of the thing which is other [than the subject of the thesis and 
which] is opposite from the [property to be proved]” 
(taratadviparitavinirmuktatva). Of these, vipaksavyatireka can also be 
expressed as “being either of the subject of a thesis or of a similar 
instance” (paksasapaksanyataratva). This was probably put forward by 
the Carvaka in order to refute the validity of inference by pointing 
out that even a logical reason that possesses all three characteristics 
fails to give a correct conclusion. On the other hand, itaratadviparita- 
vinirmuktatva, which is improved from vipaksavyatireka, is, according 
to Dharmottara’s commentary on the PVin, propounded by the 
Sarnkhya to prove the existence of primordial matter (pradhana). This 
logical reason was, as Santaraksita reports in his commentary on the 
Vadanyaya, another logical work by Dharmakirti, also used by 
Naiyayika Bhavivikta in his explanation of the fallacious logical reason 
called prakaranasama. 


The purpose of this paper is to examine Dharmakirti’s criticism of 
these logical reasons, and to clarify what attempts were made to argue 
against the Buddhist theories, as had been developed by Dinnaga, of 
what comprises a sound or a fallacious logical reason. 
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Jaina Studies 





An Introduction to the Original 
Prasnavyakarana 


Jagat Rami BHATTACHARYYA 


The available editions of the Prasnavyakarana deal with two major 
aspects of the nine categories propounded in Jainism, the influx (of 
karman — asrava) and inhibition (of karman — savitvara). In the text, five 
great vows, in the state of non-observance are meant for the cause of 
influx and prohibition of that state is described as inhibition. Apart 
from the popular term Prasnavyakarana, it has two other names, such 
as, Panhavagaranadasa and Vagaranadasa in the earlier texts. Although 
apparently it seems by the name Prasnavyakarana as the canon based 
on questions and answers, the available text does not go with this 
aspect. The other canonical texts like Bhagavati, Jidtadharmakatha, 
LipasakadaSsa, etc. following the typical Jaina teaching methodology 
retain the question and answer style in many cases, though the word 
prasna does not exist there. According to the commentary of 
Abhayadevasari, in order to avoid misusing the miraculous mantras 
by unauthorized persons, the original rendering has been withdrawn 
and the new texts on influx and inhibition have been inserted. The 
commentary of Abhayadeva was edited and modified by Dronacarya 
of Nivrttikula and later on that also had been commented upon by 
Nayavimala. Not only the Pragsnavyakarana but the Antakrtadasa also 
lost its identity and has been brought out in a new form. In the form 
of Prasnavyakarana that has been recorded in the Sthandangasiitra it is 
considered to be the earliest and some remnants of the mimittagastra 
has been less. The Prasnavyakarana as found in the Samavayangasiitra 
Seems to be the enlarged version. So it has long been a desideratum 
to find out the original version of the Prasnavyakarana. The manuscripts 
considered to be the original have been received from the Golcha 
Jnana Mandir of Nepal. Dr Diwakar Acharya’s article on ‘The Original 
Panhavayarana/Prasnavyakarana’, published in the Jaina Studies: Centre 
of the Jaina Studies Newsletter, March 2007, Issue 2, became helpful 
in tracing out the original manuscript. 


While editing the original manuscript of the Prasnavyakarana, I have 
found that it is quite new as far as the subject matter is concerned. It 
endorses the commentary of the commentators of the earlier days. 
This chapter deals with varnaracand, yoni-nidega prakarana, mitlasanijfia 
prakarana and so on. The text not only deals with the basic linguistic 
features of phonemes but also their varied usages in the Nimittasastras. 


In my paper it will be my humble effort to introduce the original 
Pragnavyakarana to academia. 


Krsna-carita in Jaina Tradition 
Roopa CHAVDA 


Krsna Katha is the most popular legend of India and voluminous epics 
are based on his story only. The story 1s prevalent in the Vedic, Jaina 
and Buddhist traditions in their own styles. 

In the Jaina tradition mention is made of 63 Salakapurusas, 24 
srtharitkaras, 12 cakravartis — 9-9 vasudeva, baladeva and 9 prativasudevas. 
Among them Oth vasudeva represents Krsna, Baladeva Balarama and 
Jarasandha as Prativasudeva. In Jaina belief some of them are not 
Hrtharitkaras of present ka@lacakra, but they are prophesied to be the 
future firtharikaras. 

In the Vedic tradition Krsna and Balarama story is based on the 
belief that Visnu, in the incarnation of Krsna, had to destroy evil 
forces led by Karnsa and probably this is the reason for conception of 
prativasudeva in the Jaina thought. (Yacobi believes that among 63 
éalakapurusas many of them are connected with Krsna Katha. This story 
inspired the Jainas to elaborate universal history.) 

Krsna is described as Vasudeva born in a great dynasty, chivalrous 
and exceptionally strong. Many stories in Jaina literature are similar 
to brahmana and Buddhist traditions. The form of story changes 
because of sectarian reasons. In post-Agamic literature of Jainas, stories 
were altered and even decorated with various miracles and myths to 
make them more acceptable and popular. 


Krsna’s personality has been described as dynamic and 
multidimensional. In Vedic thought Krsna represents ‘Mantradrasta’ 
(seer), in the Upanisads Narayana, in the Mahabharata the protector of 
faith, and in the Puranas he is an incarnation of Visnu, worshipping 
deity and Bala-Krsna as well. 


In the Jaina tradition right from the Agamic literature to the 
Puranic literature and even in the modern period, for the purpose of 
expansion of their faith, the popular stories of great characters play 
an important role. Rama and Krsna were not worshiped as ideal 
personalities before Mahavira and the Buddhist period (Char Tirthankar, 


Pt. Sukhalalji; p.45). 
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In the Agamas the mention of Krsna is made at places where it 
befits the plot. In Jaina literature the Krsma-carita is incorporated in 
Neminatha story. This is evident in Harivaritsa-varnana, Vasudevacarita, 
chivalrous deeds of Krsna, Nemicarita, Pandavakatha; battle with 
Jarasandha, destruction of Dvarika, Krsna’s nirvana and initiation of 
Balarama. This is how this character became assimilated in various 
stories of various sects. 


In the present write-up, an attempt is made to highlight the form 
and style of the Krsna Katha, its progression, its peculiar characteristics 


in Jaina literature and thought and the influence of Vaisnava Puranas 
on it. 


To complete the story of Krsna Katha, stories from the Brahmana 
Puranas have been made use of as such Bala-lila, etc. Even the other 
popular and attractive aspects of Krsna-Lila were incorporated with 
the passage of time. The description of Bala-Krsna’s chivalry and 
bravery were highlighted more than anything else, and thus the 
character became incorporated into the realms of sala@kapurusa. 


Krsna is depicted as a devotee of Nemi and at some places Nami 
is shown as more chivalrous than Krsna. The characteristic of the 
Vedic thought that violence may be needed to eliminate evil, is also 
incorporated in Jaina thought, fit for ange. 


The purspose of the Krsna-carita and its related stories was to 
establish Jaina faith and thought. In the later Jaina literature, we see 
that the poets have used the same framework and produced numerous 
independent works in this tradition. 


Kemodeling Jaina Novels in Medieval Times 
Means and Motivations 


Christine CHOJNACKI 


Jainas are well known for their composition from the eighth century 
onwards of huge Prakrta and Sanskrit novels dealing either with the 
lives of tirtharnkaras and other holy men or with those of mundane 
heroes. Such works testify that their authors were mastering the 
Classical Indian poetical treatises as well as literary works and were 
expert at using all the themes and the means of the kavya genre. Besides 
competing with the most renowned works of the Hindu Literature, 
such as the Kadambari, these sophisticated novels also made the Jainas 


stand out as a minority group. Consequently, they appear to have 
been very much admired inside the Jaina community. As a matter of 
fact, their transmission was taken care of to such an extent that now 
we have almost only Jaina novels to attest the ongoing creativity in 
the Indian Literature for the period of ninth-twelfth centuries. 


From the thirteenth century onwards, however, at the same time 
as these works were transmitted (as shown by the dates of the 
manuscripts), and strangely enough, Jaina monks seem to have been 
encouraged to rewrite the most famous long novels and to shorten 
them to a third of their length. Thus several epitomes summarized by 
a seemingly organized body of monks have come down to us. 


If the authors of these shorter versions closely followed the models 
of their predecessors even in the choice of their vocabulary, they also 
testify that they were not mere imitators. As a matter of fact, they 
happened for instance to change prose into verse or to elaborate 
descriptions which differed from the original version. On the other hand, 
if they usually suppressed the long descriptions and dialogues which are 
not essential to the narration, they also added some details and episodes 
which were not in the original text. Consequently, the following papet 
will aim at seeing how the authors proceeded to write these shorter 
versions, and which motivations were underlying this movement. 





How to Prove the Validity of 


Inference in Jaina Philosophy? 
Tarka Reconsidered 


Anne CLAVEL 
Whereas the Indian philosophical schools all recognise the need to 
base cognition on doubtless means of knowledge (pramana), they 


disagree on the number of pramanas. 


So long as only two means of knowledge are admitted — sensory 


perception (pratyaksa) and inference (anumé@ana) — nobody except an 
omniscient being can be certain that inference is a real pramana. How 
can we be sure that the intuition that our inferences are valid 1s not a 
mere illusion? Even though we state 100 times that, where there 1s 
smoke, there is fire, and conversely that, where there is no smoke, 
there is no fire, perception is not sufficient to let the cogniser know 
with certainty that such will be the case the following time. Nothing 
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enables us to distinguish an invariable concomitance from a purely 
contingent relation, which we universalise because of our habits. 


Deducing a statement from an inference presupposes universal and 
necessary laws. 


Of course, inference is not able to produce its own logical bases, 
because such a reasoning would lead either to an infinite regress 
(anavastha) or to a mutual dependence (anyonyasraya). On the other 
hand, establishing the validity of inference does not fall within the 


scope of perception, which is by nature only concerned with contingent 
and peculiar judgements. 


According to the Jainas, the solution consists in admitting another 
pramana, called ‘inductive reasoning’ (Skt. tia, cinta or tarka), which 
precisely aims at cognising the relation of invariable concomitance 
between the probans and the probandum. Nevertheless, if this pramanya 
also is an empirical means of knowledge, the problem still persists: 
the inductive reasoning cannot justify the using of universal and 
necessary propositions in inference. Thus, this apparent solution may 
lead the cogniser to the infinite regress that this new pranidua was just 
supposed to avoid: how the cognitive validity of the tarka can then be 
guaranteed without conceiving, once again, another means of 
knowledge? In such a way, the process would prove infinite and one 
could never escape the empirico-practical standpoint. 


The present Paper aims at reconsidering this problem: according 
to us, the Jaina philosophers recognise that tarka is not only valid 
according to the empirico-practical point of view, but also according 
to the transcendental one (see for instance Akalanka’s Laghiyastraya, 


stanza llcd-12ab). However, if tarka is not, despite appearances, a 
mere hypothesis, what is it? 


The Jaina Perception of Kalki 
Eva De CLERCQ 


Like other Vaisnava avataras, such as Rama and Krsna, the character 
of Kalki too was absorbed in the Jaina traditional history. The 
representation of Kalki stands, however, in sharp contrast to those of 
Rama and Krsna, whom the Jainas adapted and transformed into Salaka- 
or mahda-purusas, great heroes of considerable importance to Jainism, 
though obviously devoid of divine characteristics. Kalki and his 
offsprings, the Kalki kings, on the other hand, are portrayed in several 


sources, mostly Digambara, as tyrranical rulers, whose primary 
occupation appears to have been the harassment and persecution of 
Jaina munis. As such these Kalki kings are depicted as the principal 
actors in the (Digambara) Jaina conception of decline of the Jaina 
teachings and the community, and as symptomatic of the Jaina Kali- 
yuga, following the division of the originally unified Jaina community. 

This paper will give an overview of Kalki’s representation in 
literary sources, including Jinasena’s Harivaritsa Purana, Gunabhadra’s 
Uttara Purana, Raidht’s Sammaijinacariu and others. Each of these 
accounts will be contextualized in view of the development of Kalki 
in Vaisnava avatdra doctrine, and will be linked to the conditions of 
the Jaina community in broader society. 


The Mimarmsaka and the Naiyayika Critique on 
the Theory of Sarvajfia of Jaina Philosophy 


Pratik DUTTA 


Jainism is properly the name of one of the religious traditions that 
had its origin in the Indian subcontinent. According to its own 
traditions, the teachings of the Jainism are eternal, and hence have no 
founder; however, the Jainism of this age can be traced back to the 
Mahavira, a religious teacher of the sixth century BCE, and a 
contemporary of the Buddha. 


The Jainas didn’t believe in the existence of God or ISvara. 
According to them, there is no maker acting by his own free will, else 
his influence would extend to the making of a mat. What would be 
the use of yourself or all the artisans, if Iévara fabricates the three 
worlds?! 


So the Jainas introduced the new theory of Sarvajna or omniscient. 
Thus, Hemacandrasiari defines the term as the divine arhat, the 
supreme lord, the omniscient one, who has overcome all faults, desire, 
etc. adored by the three worlds, the declarer of things as they are.” 


In this article we will represent how the Mimarmsakas and the 
Naiyayikas opposed the theory of Sarvajfia. 


The Bhattamimamsakas declared that no such omniscient soul can 
enter the path of proofs, since none of the five affirmative proofs, vz. 
perception, inference, comparison, testimony and any explanatory 
passages can be found to apply. 
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In reply, the Jainas establish the proof by inference in order to 
show His existence.° 


The Naiyayikas interpose about the pure intelligence. According 
to them, this is irrelevant because there can be no hindrance to the 
omniscient, as from all eternity he has been always liberated. 


The Jainas reply that there is no proof of your eternally liberated 
being. The term ‘liberated’ implies having been previously bound; if 
the latter is absent, the former must be too, as is seen in the case of 
the either. Therefore, in conclusion they declared that omniscience is 


attained when the hindrances are removed by the three means before 
alluded to. 
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Karmic and Natural Causality 
in Jaina Philosophy 
Peter FLUGEL 


This paper examines a fundamental problem in classical Jaina 
Philosophy, namely, the ontological status of dead matter in the 
hylozoistic and at the same time dualistic Jaina worldview. This 
question is of particular interest in view of the widespread 
contemporary Jaina practice of venerating bone relics (asthi) and stfipas 
of Prominent saints. Of the eight early doctrinal schisms (pavayaria- 
ninhava) in the Niggantha (Jaina/Jain) tradition, mentioned in the 
Svetambara texts Thana, 7.140-142 and Uv1 160, and described in 
Avassayanijjutti (AvN1) 778-788, two will be of significance for the 
main argument proposed in this article, that, from a classical doctrinal 
point of view, bone relics of renowned ascetics are valuable for Jainas, 
if at all, because of their unique physical attributes, rather than the 
presumed presence of the deceased in the remains as posited in much 
of the extant literature on relic worship across cultures. 
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Specifying Rules of Use for Universal 
Concomitance from Prabhacandra’s 
Characterization of Inference 


Marie-Héléne GORISSE 


Late Jaina treatises about theory of knowledge essentially deal with 
the following question: how to gain new knowledge? It is only with 
this concern in mind that parts of these works happen to deal with 
‘problems of logic’ in the sense of the Western contemporary 
disciplinary field. One of these problems is the characterization of the 
process of inference (anumana). 

First of all, inference is the means by which one might gain 
knowledge about A from both, knowledge about B and knowledge 
about the relation of universal concomitance (vyapti) between A and 
B. The criterion of ‘inexplicability [of the presence of B] otherwise 
[than with the presence of A]’ (anyathdnupapatti) expresses the fact 
that this universal concomitance must remain whatever alteration of 
parameters concerning A or B may happen. We will first argue that 
the logical concern in the characterization of inference is the 
development of a science of relations. 


Now, in his Prameya-kamala-martanda, ‘the sun [that grows] the 
day-lotus of the knowables’, the Digambara master Prabhacandra (CE 
980-1065) grants that four main types of ‘relation’ might satisfy the 
‘inexplicability otherwise’ formal criterion, namely the relation of 
succession and precedence, of causality, of co-presence and of 
inherence. Now, not all kinds of ‘relation’ hold for any inference. For 
example, from the presence of a pine I might gain knowledge of the 
presence of a tree; but from the absence of a pine, I won't gain 
knowledge of the absence of a tree, since there might be an oak. For 
each type of inference, Prabhacandra therefore studies the way each 
kind of relation might be used according to the scope of the domain 
of objects involved. 


The objective of this paper is to formulate a set of rules concerning 
the way one is justified to use the relation of universal concomitance 
between two objects in order to gain knowledge about one of them 
through an inferential process. We will then consider the proposal to 
see Prabhacandra’s study of inference as a study of the conditions 
under which one is justified to ‘substitute’ a piece of knowledge by 
another (new) one. This paper is conceived as a case of comparative 
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study between the Ancient Indian epistemology and the present-day 
Western logic. 


World Peace and Non-violence 
With Special Reference to 
Prakrta and Sanskrit Jaina Literature 


Anekant Kumar JAIN 


The philosophy of non-violence is a living practice. More than 

refraining from violence, it is a deep reverence for all forms of life. It 

starts by cultivating a genuine respect for oneself: one’s consciousness 

| or life force, and for each of its supportive elements, the body, mind 

and emotions. We come to realize that our life force is precious and 

that we are here to respect innate wisdom. It is a process of taking 

care of both our inner being and the material envelope in which it 

| dwells. Like a mother nurturing the development of her child, we 

should do what is healthful and helpful for our spiritual growth. When 

a well-known Sanskrit scholar Jaina Acarya Samantabhadra (fourth 

| century CE) announces that in this world ahiriisa of livin 

| equivalent to Brahma, the metaphysical reality, 
ahimsa as the highest social value — 

ahimsa bhitanam jagati viditam brahma paramam 
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We live in a spendthrift universe of continous 
the sun is radiating its warmth and light. The very breath of life is 
carried to us by the air and wind. Clouds and oceans follow the same 
law to shower upon us their precious waters. Earth cultivates all forms 
of vegetation from which grain and fruit sprout forth. Our bodies are 
made of vegetation from which grain and fruit sprout forth. Our bodies 
are made of all these gifts. What are we giving back to this all providing 
universe? Where there is an abundance in Our lives, are we sharing it 
or taking more than our share? Though we are receiving its bounty, 
are we allowing ignorance, fear, apathy, or ego to blind us to the 
generosity on our earth? Are we saturating the atmosphere, the seas, 
with deadly waste pollutants? How long will the Mother Nature 
continue to bear with this ingratitude of ours? When blood soaks the 
land, we label it enemy blood or friendly blood, locking up or letting 
loose our emotions accordingly. In the same way, when the throats 
of helpless creatures are cut, human minds categorize, reationalize, 
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and explain, cutting the hearts off from natural compassion. Where 
has our human capacity for feeling and empathy gone? 
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Concept of Srutajfiana 
Dharm Chand JAIN 


Srutajfiana is an important knowledge which leads a person to salvation 
from sorrows. It has been compared with the pure and perfect 
knowledge (kevalajfiana) with a slight difference that kevalajfiana is a 
direct perceptual knowledge, whereas Srutajfiana is considered as 
indirect (paroksa) knowledge (Gommatasara, Jivakanda, verse 369). Its 
importance has been mentioned by Kundakunda in Samayaséra (1.9- 
10) and in Pravacanasara (1.33). 


It is the second among the five types of knowledge presented in 
canonical literature as — matijfidna, Srutajnana, avadhijnana, 
manahparyayajnana and kevalajana. In Tattvarthasiitra (1.20) it has been 
mentioned that Srutajfidna is preceded by matijfiana. Matijfiana is defined 
as that which takes place through the sense organs or mind or by 
both (Tattvarthasitra, 1.14). The knowledge that occurs through 
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intellect is also in the category of matijfidna. Srutajfidna takes place 
after matijndana (Tattvarthasiitra, 1.20). 

Jinabhadra in Vises@vasyakabhasya (verse 86) supported it. Generally 
Srutajfana is defined as scriptural knowledge or verbal knowledge. 
In the view of Sidhasena Divakar $rutajfidana is not the above mentioned 
matiyfiana (Niscayadvatrinisika, 11). Jinabhadra in his Visesa@vasyakabhasya 
(verse 86) accepts sruta as a kind of mati. Upadhyaya YaSovijaya has 
given arguments in Jfidnabinduprakarana to prove the contention of 
Siddhasena. It is not very much different from matijiana because of 
verbal application in many forms of matijfiana. Verbal application is 
also available in the knowledge generated through auditory sense 
organs. Jinabhadra addresses this problem by saying that every verbal 
knowledge is not a srutajnana; it is only when it is originated through 


Scriptures, canons or sermons of an authentic teacher, it is called 
Ssrutajnana. 


Srutajfiana is of two types angapravista and angabahya. Again 
angapravista is of 12 types and angabahya has many types. In the time 
of Tirtharnkara Parévanatha scriptural knowledge was arranged into 
fourteen Piarvas. According to Avasyakaniryukti, Nandistitra and 
Visesavasyakabhasya, it is divided into 14 types as — aksaraégruta, 
samjnisruta, etc. 

Actually a soul is sruta, but in figurative meaning verbal usage of 
Scriptures is called sruta (Visesavasyakabhasya, verse 99 and Brhadortti 
on that). Srutajnana is also twofold, dravyasruta and bhavasruta. 
Canonical verbal testimony is dravyasruta and the meaning grasped 
from it is bhavasruta. Bhavasruta is important for the salvation from 
SOIrows and it dose not have an existence separate from a soul. Mostly 
bhavasruta takes place through dravyasruta, which includes all the 


authentic canonical literature; somewhere it may occur directly without 
dravyasruta. 


One question arises here. According to the canonical tradition 
every living being has at least two knowledges, i.e. matijfiana and 
srutajfiana or in the absence of right view (samyaktva) matyajfiana and 
Sruta-ajfiana. If Srutajfdna or Ssrutdjfidna is considered as‘verbal or 
scriptural knowledge then it never appears in the one-sensed to four- 
sensed living beings and in some of the five-sensed beings also. A 
few human beings can have this scriptural srutajfiana, hence Jinabhadra 
has given a solution to this problem that every living being can have 
bhavasrutajfiana. They may bear it even in the absence of 
dravyasrutajfiana. Gommatasarajivakanda proposes 20 types of srutajfiana 
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out of which first two are only bhavasrutajridna which can exist even in 
the one-sensed living beings. This knowledge appears after a 
subsidence-cum-destruction of srufajnandvarana. Bhavasruta may have 
variations in each living being, but if it is looked at with right view 
then it can lead to the path of salvation from all sorrows. It provides 
an inner light to a living being tor taking decisions and choosing the 
right action. 
In this way this paper aims at: 
1. presenting the notion of srutajia@na and its importance in the 
Svetambara and Digambara literature. 
2. differentiating the srutajfidana from the matijfdna. 
discussing various kinds of srutajfdna. 
4. exploring the characteristics of Sriutajfana other than scriptural 
or verbal notions. 
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Theory of Matter in Jaina Philosophy 
Sapna JAIN 


Jaina philosophy accepts the existence of six ultimate realities as under: 


1. Jivastikaya 2. Dharmastikaya 3. Adharmastikaya 4. Akasastikaya 9. 
Pudgalastikaya 6. Kala (time). In these six realities, matter 1s called 
pudgala. Pud means to combine and gala means to separate. The basic 
meaning of the word pudgala is that ‘which undergoes modifications 
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by combination and separation’. According to Jaina philosophy 
pudgalastikaya is perceivable by senses by virtue of possessing sensible 
qualities — five colours, five tastes, two odours and eight touches. 
The pudgala, one of the five astikayas, possesses form and is perceivable 


by the senses. From different points of view matter is defined as 
under: 


1. Substantially matter is infinite in number measurement. 
2. Spatially matter fills the whole of the active universe (loka). 


3. Temporally matter is eternal, i.e. without a beginning and 
without an end. 


Qualitatively matter possesses colour, taste, odour and touch. 


5. Interactionwise matter is capable of being absorbed and 
assimilated by jiva (psychic order of existence). 


The whole material universe is composed of the ultimate elementary 
particles called paramanus. Elementary particles combine together and 
produce composite material ageregate called skandha. From this point 
of view the matter falls into two classifications : 1. paramanu 2. skandha. 
Matter can be classified into three types from the aspect of the cause of 
transformation: 1. prayoga parinata 2. misra parinata 3. visrasa parinata. 
From the constitutional aspect matter can be classified into four types : 
1. Skandha 2. Skandha-desa 3. Skandha-pradesga 4. Paramanu. From the point 
of view of size, matter is divided into six classes: 1. Sthila-sthiila (or 
badara-badara) means very gross. 2. Sthila (or badara) means gross. 3. 
Sthila-stiksma or (badara-stiksma) means gross fine. 4. Siiksma-sthiila means 
fine gross. 5. Suksma means fine. 6. Siiksma-Siitksma means very fine. 
Beginning from paramanu vargana and ending with the acitta mahaskandha 
vargana, there are infinite number of groups of matter. Material universe 
consisting of solids, liquids and gases, atoms and molecules, light and 
darkness, sounds and shadows, is therefore, infinitely infinite. This 
paper will highlight the nature and infinite varieties of matter which 
are participate in the making a material universe. 


Piety, Laity and Royalty in Early Medieval India 


Narratives from the Jaina Sanskrit Tradition 


Shalin JAIN 


This paper focuses on the Sanskrit literary and epigraphical sources 
to argue about interactions, negotiations and coexistence of the Jaina 





community vis-a-vis early medieval state. The hagiographical literature 
as well as the inscriptional data clearly establish the space of Jaina 
activities. The Sanskrit textual tradition clearly indicates how Jainas 
being the part of public sphere responded to and appropriated with 
new political circumstances. These sources also describe the power 
relations of their period and justify actions of the community leaders 
in a new changing context, i.e. interface with the sultans of Delhi. 
Various events described in the Jaina sources include pilgrimage, 
installation of idols, building and renovation of temples and the 
meetings of the Jaina pontiffs with the rulers. Presence of inscriptions 
and writing of religious texts in Rajasthan and Gujarat on a very large 
scale clearly establish that this region was the hub of the Jaina religious 
activities. Their urban roots clearly come out in a considerable 
literature of the Sanskrit language. The economic strength and non- 
violent ethos of the Jaina community facilitated its interaction with 
the rulers and ensured its participation in the governance as well. 
Due to the nature of their professions Jainas could emerge as an 
established urban social group, to become one of the most prospective 
social groups having interface with the ruling culture of the time. 
Here one has to focus on regional patterns. In all, an analysis of the 
Sanskrit sources establishes that the Jaina community in early-medieval 
India was attempting to deal with the larger challenges and assert its 
influence amidst political complexities. The Jaina elite reconstituted 
their religious and social authority through temple building and 
pilgrimages. In this process, literary and religious texts glorified the 
significance of the community networks and its patronage, both within 
local and larger communities. No doubt that domina 
mechanisms controlled and guided the functioning of Jaina saniighas 
yet the local role of the gacchas and temples (jinalayas) and moving 
ascetics in conjunction with laity was very significant. In their attempt 
to gain legitimacy in the materialistic world sometimes to the extent 
of their literary influence on the rulers as well, Jaina Sanskrit sources 
not only reflect the social and sectarian conditions of the Jainas but 
also provide details of the contemporary social and political milieu. 


nt moral 


Saptabhangi-Naya 
Dibanshu KUMAR 


There are 24 tirthamkaras who are known as the founding fathers of 
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Jainism. Vardhamana or Mahavira is regarded as the last protagonist 
of Jaina-religion. The Jainas are atheists. They worship the philosophy 
of tirthamkaras. They were completely free and before the attainment 
of salvation (moksa) they were also under bondage. But they became 
free, omniscient, seasoned, omnipotent and blessed by dint of their 
hard worship. Only the ‘Kevali’ can perceive the infinite knowledge. 
But a general man sees any object in the outer form. So he does not 
know the inner reality. In occidental philosophy the judgement is 
divided into two parts, i.e., affirmative and negative. But the Jaina 
believe in seven kinds of judgement. Including astivacaka and 
nastivacaka. This is known as ‘Saptabhangi-Naya’. 


All the judgements of any subject cannot be true altogether. Its 
reality depends on its naya. So the reality depends in accordance with 
its thinking because all the thinkings-and judgements are not 
completely true. They are partially true. So the Jaina philosophers 
add ‘seven nayas’ with syat to show to what extent statements are 
partially or impartially true. 


The real problem according to this philosophy is that we forget 
Or overlook the philosophy of naya and stick to cur own judgement. 
It is an irony that everybody thinks that his thinking is right but it is 
like the story of some blind men who wanted to judge the shape of an 
elephant. By touching the different parts of the elephant’s body, they 
argue their own views about the elephant. So every blind man thinks 
that he is right and the others are wrong. This is due to superficial 
knowledge. Until and unless we go deeper and deeper into the subject 
matter, We cannot trace out the reality. So the outer perception is not 
the true yardstick of any judgement. The categories under Saptabhangi- 
philosophy are as follows: 


1. trefe 

2. tarnfeq 

3. eh a ae ay 

4. PIR 

5. VaR a ster 

6. CITT A steTaa 

7. aR a aft a sera al 


Keeping in mind all the Eastern and the Western philosophies, 
the Saptabhangi accept that all philosophies are true. They do not 
reject any dogma outrightly. They think that all the judgements may 
or may not be rejected on the basis of certain points. Therefore they 
point to the fallacy of exclusive particularity. Of late some American 





neo-realist philosophers have vehemently criticised the fallacy of 
‘exclusive particularity’. So, to come out from the Eastern and Western 
contradictions, the Jainas have evolved the new philosophy which is 
known as ‘Saptabhangi-Naya’. 
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Evolving Patterns in Jaina Narrative Literature 
Stylistic and Structural Influence of 
Medieval Theatre on Storytelling 


Basile LECLERE 


Among the wide corpus of Jaina narrative literature stand many stories 
which, on account of their popularity, have been reused from centuries 
to centuries, be they integrated in the frame of larger stories like the 
biographies of Jaina holy men or collected in the so-called treasuries 
of stories. If the evolution of some of these tales regarding their style 
and contents has been already studied, scholars have mainly focused 
on their narrative versions and rather neglected their adaptations in 
other literary genres. For instance, H.C. Bhayani devoted a paper to 
the evolution of the story of Sanatkumara in a dozen narrative works 
ranging from Samghadasa’s Vasudevahindi (fifth century), tO 
Hemacandra’s Trisastigalaka-purusacarita (twelfth century), but did not 
pay attention to the Vilasavati (twelfth century), a dramatic adaptation 
by one of Hemacandra’s pupils named Devacandra. Yet the genuine 
plots that Jaina medieval dramatists from the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries derived from traditional stories they found either in the 
two great epics, the Hindu Puranas or the Jaina Siddhantas might 
have influenced the later narrative rewritings by Jaina monks. The 
Present paper seeks to check the impact of theatre on the style and 
structure of storytelling by comparing a few medieval Jaina plays 
With the preceding and following narrative versions of the stories 


Which inspired their authors. Moreover, if the plays under study prove 
to have had a significant influence on the writers of the later period, 
they could afford a further argument for sustaining the hypothesis 
that theatre continued to be staged during medieval times. Indeed, it 
would be likely that the later Jaina compilers of stories retained some 
of the innovations devised by the Jaina medieval dramatists in the 
plots not only because they found them interesting while reading the 
text, but also because they were impressed by its performance. 


Uniqueness in Commonality 
A Critical Examination of the Motivation for Precepts in 
Early Jaina and Buddhist Monastic Texts 


Claire MAES 


As is well known the earliest Western Indological discourse on Jainism 
greatly emphasized the supposed similarity between the Jaina and 
Buddhist traditions to the extent that the view that Jainism originated 
out of a schismatic movement within Buddhism was generally accepted 
among scholars. In the historic argumentation of Hermann Jacobi that 
established the authentic origination of Jainism, considerable attention 
was equally devoted to the common features between the twO 
traditions. Jacobi pointed out that many of the similarities that had 
led scholars to the conclusion that Jainism had arisen out of Buddhism 
could in fact also be encountered in the Brahmanical tradition. Jacobi 
Went on to suggest that the commonality of various precepts betwee 
the traditions did not indicate that Jainism ‘borrowed’ from Buddhism, 
but rather that the Jaina ascetic community ‘imitated’ the practices of 
the Brahmanic ascetics (sariimyasi), describing the latter as constituting, 
the ‘much older and more respected model’. 


Jacobi’s examination of the common features between the three 
Sramanic Communities, became formative for the way subsequent 
comparative studies dealt with identical practices of the early éramarluc 
traditions. Corresponding practices were found to reflect the common 
ascetic substratum from which they developed and as such did not 
Constitute the real ‘original’ or ‘genuine’ elements of the religious 
community. Indeed, the scholarly opinion that when the corresponding 
Practices are removed, only then the unique characteristics and 
realizations Of the Sramanic community will come to the foreground, 
is still widely adhered to. This approach rightly stresses the mutual 
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influence the early Sramanic communities exerted upon one another, 
but neglects the fact that the way in which the community justifies the 
necessity to adopt a precept is distinct and unique. In other words, 
the distinctiveness of an ascetic community does not only le in the 
precepts that are not found elsewhere, but also in the way In which it 
appropriates a widespread custom. In this paper I will critically 
examine a few precepts common to early Jaina and Buddhist monastic 
texts. In this examination I will give due attention to the manner in 
which the Jaina and Buddhist tradition each motivate the necessity 
for adopting the precept. This paper will throw new light on the 
construction of the early Jaina and Buddhist identities, arguing that 
the distinctive features of the traditions can be perceived in the mode 
in which they appropriate an already well-established ascetic custom 
and clothe it in a typical Jaina or Buddhist garb. 


Non-violence and World Peace of Mahavira 
Rajnish SHUKLA 


All the great philosophies of the world have given prominence to 
Non-violence but for the Jaina philosophy non-violence is a core 
element, or in other words in its broad perspective or dimension it 
covers all vratas such as truth, non-stealing, brahmacarya and aparigraha, 
etc. Non-violence is the basic element of the religion and truth, etc. 
are its other dimensions. Therefore a ereat acarya of Jaina philosophy 
Said avasesaa tassa rakhttha. The remaining all other vratas are meant to 
Protect non-violence, as a locker is required for the safety of money- 
Money can’t be secured without it, in the same manner, the other 
vratas are required to protect non-violence. Essential is that the other 
oratas in addition to non-violence do supplement the elements of non- 
violence. The other essential vratas stated above can never exist 
separately and therefore non-violence remains protected by Bhagavati. 


While explaining non-violence Lord Mahavira said — do not kill 
living creatures, do not harass them, do not make them dependent, 
do not make them grieve nor should they be troubled mentally. 
Because the entire living objects want to survive, nobody wants to 
die. Life is precious for everyone. There is no distinction among souls. 
Nothing is Superior to non-violence. As anxious people require safe 
refuge, hungry require food, thirsty require water, birds require sky, 
patients require medicines, likewise the living require non-violence. 


. Even in that time non-violent measures taken have been successful 
In resolving international disputes. The United Nations that has 
resolved several disputes through bilateral accords has proved this 
correct by its efforts. Hence, the initial steps to resolve any disputes, 
conflicts, and disorders are — understanding, mitigation and dialogue 
or talks. There are two great benefits of mutual accord or talks; firstly 
the dispute is not carried forward resulting in prevention of mental 
violence and both the parties resort to an internal peace process, 
secondly prevention of wasteful expenditure incurred on litigation 
and other unwarranted tension and trouble. 


In this scientific era only non-violence can win over the nuclear 
weapons. It only can change the heart of the countries possessing 
atom bombs. Only non-violence can remove the unconventional and 
ill-effects of violence influenced by the modern science and it only 
can build a new society for peace and prosperity. 





In the present era, in order to bring about world peace through 
non-violence, the principles of Bhagavan Mahavira are relatively more 


important and significant than ever before and can play a vital role in 
this process. They are: 


1. Establishment of world friendship and world peace through 
non-violence and disarmament. A social system, which has 
no place for exploitation and violence. 


Attainment of mental peace through spiritual development 
based on the practice of affection-hatredless equality. 


2. A realistic socialism based on control and non-acceptance, 

3. Establishment of harmony among the people of — | 
religions, sects, political parties and sections of society base 
on the principles of Anekantavada or Syadvada. 
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Competing World Views 


Perspectivism and Polemics in the Satyasasanapariksa 


Himal TRIKHA 


Jaina authors use a pluralistic epistemological model as a tool to claim 
the Superiority of the Jainism over the other schools of Indian thought. 
In this article the general tendency of the Jainas’ epistemic pluralism 
is discussed and it is shown how the Digambara Jaina Vidyanandin 
tries to establish the Jainas’ pluralism on rational grounds by 


identifying erroneous epistemic alternatives through methodological 
falsification. 
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Different Voices of Sankara 


Ivan ANDRIJANIC 


This presentation will explore Sankara’s interpretation of some of the 
Upanisadic passages in his Brahmasiitra-Bhasya and his interpretation 
of the same passages in his commentary /bhdasyas on the Upanisads. 
As the treatment of Upanisadic passages in Brahma-Sttra and 
Brahmasitra-Bhdsya is extensive, the paper will be focused mostly on 
the selected parts of the first adhyaya of BS (and BSBh) and on BS 
(and BSBh) 3.3, the two representative chapters, both of them dealing 
directly with Upanisadic interpretation. In the first chapter of the BS 
(called samanvaya or conciliation) Upanisadic passages are examined 
and interpreted in order to show that they are speaking about the 
highest Brahman. In BS and BSBh 3.3, different methods of 
interpretation are employed in order to determine whether similar 
Passages in different Upanisads are the same in order to be combined 
for the purpose of meditation. Sankara’s Upanisadic interpretations 
in BSBh will be compared with his interpretations of the same passages 
in his bhasyas on the Upanisads. As there are some differences in 
Upanisadic interpretation between Sankara’s BSBh and his Upanisadic 
bhasyas, the first task of the paper is to establish them exactly together 
with the correspondences. The next step should be a tentative 
explanation of the problem of different interpretations together with 
the discussion of the authorship problem and the theory that Sankara 
is following an old commentary on BS which was, because of the 
Similarities with Bhaskara’s Brahmasitra-Bhasya, advocated by Ingalls 
(1954) but later declined by Riiping (1977). I hope that the presentation 
will show Sankara’s unique style of interpretation and that it will 
raise some questions on his interpretational technique and style 
together with the problems of authorship and establishment of the 
relative chronology of the texts. 


The Import of Sabdartha in the 
Theory of Apoha 


Patrick Mc ALLISTER 


The term sabdartha is often translated as either ‘meaning’ or ‘object’ of 
a word in the context of the Buddhist apoha theory (the Buddhist 


theory about universals). More often than not, the choice is not argued 
for, and the chosen term is not clarified or even discussed. Given the 
close attention that has been paid to the relation between a word ’s 
‘object’ and its ‘meaning’ by modern Western philosophers, it might 
be helpful to see if the concept of such a relation is useful in reading 
Indian texts that deal with word referents and language. 
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I will limit the presentation to the material from the eleventh- 
century Buddhist writer Ratnakirti. Two kinds of passages will have 
to be taken into account: on the one hand, those concerning the apola 
theory, because words denote or express exclusion (apolia) and it is 
therefore necessary to understand what Ratnakirti means by exclusion 
in order to judge whether ‘object’ or ‘meaning’ is more appropriate. 
On the other hand, Ratnakirti’s statements concerning the content 
and object of conceptual cognitions will have to be analyzed, oe 
knowledge generated by words is a sub-type of conceptual cognition. 





After this theory about the relation of words, their meanings, 
and their objects, have been sketched out, an attempt will be made to 
inquire if and how a modern Western philosophical usage of the terms 
‘object’ and ‘meaning’ can be made sense of in this context: does 
Ratnakirti’s theory explicitly make such a distinction; are there any 
arguments that show a conscious employment of it, or are there 
arguments that show the opposite? 

In answering these and similar questions, two things should 
become a bit clearer: (a) what Ratnakirti means by sabdartha, and (b) 
how Ratnakirti’s employment of sabdartha can be mapped to, OF pu 
into a meaningful relation to, the terms ‘object’ and ‘meaning’ 1" their 
Western philosophical usage. 


The Nyaya Theory of Inference and 
Probabilistic Epistemology 


Prasanta S. BANDYOPADHYAY 


f 
I will argue that the Nyaya theory of inference contained features © 


probabilistic epistemology both strikingly similar to and yet dist” 
from the twenty-first century accounts of science as probabilistic: io 
‘probabilistic’ I mean: (i) able to quantify ‘errors’ (for example, : 
diagnostic tests), and (ii) able to distinguish confirmations 
differentials between two or more competing hypotheses when they 
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are both equally supported by actual data. I contend that, despite its 
sophistication, the Nyaya theory fails to provide a satisfactory 
epistemology with regard to these conditions. 


Consider the hypothesis (H) that an individual in question has 
tuberculosis and ~H is its denial. Assume the datum, D, to be the 
positive X-ray report of that individual. Based on reliable medical 
records we assume the following probabilities: the probability of the 
positive X-ray given the person has tuberculosis (Pr(D | H)) is 0.7333, 
the probability of the positive X-ray given the person does not have 
the disease ( Pr(D| ~H)) is 0.0285, and the probability of the denial of 
the datum given the hypothesis (Pr(~D1H)) is 0.971. What those 
numbers indicate is that diagnostic tests are actually associated with 
error probabilities crucial to our understanding of most diseases. Any 
satisfactory epistemology should therefore be sensitive to them. 


Contrast this with the discussion of mangaldacarana (benediction) 
leading to successful completion of works like Tarkasamgraha. 
Annambhatta considered objections to the lack of a necessary 
connection between benediction and successful completion of texts 
showing his awareness of probabilistic reasoning. However, he also 
suggests that the probability of a completed text given no benediction 
1s 0, whereas the probability of an incomplete text given adequate 
benediction is 0 as well. It is further worth noting that when the 
Nyaya logicians ascertain ‘invariable relationships’ between middle 
and major terms, their universalizations (i.e., p > q and ~q — ~p) are 
Not statistical, similarly leaving no room for any error probabilities in 
the conclusion of an inference. 


Moreover, a survey of hetvavasas (deceptive middle terms) suggests 
that Indian logicians very nearly discovered the grue-type paradox, a 
central problem in the Western epistemology. However, on closer 
scrutiny, the grue-type paradox is found not to be amenable to any of 
the varieties of the hetvavdsas. To resolve the paradox, Western 
Philosophers typically invoke the idea of confirmational differentials 
in the grue-type hypotheses. As Nyaya logicians lacked that or similar 
ideas, they stopped short of resolving this and comparable paradoxes. 


Refutation of Matvarthalaksana 
by Khandadeva 


Shripad BHAT 


The Mimarnsa School of Indian philosophy got the place of the highest 
honour in the ancient wisdom. Even at present, however, it has a 
predominant role to play especially in the interpretation of the Vedic 
sentences. Interpretation of the Vedic sentence somena yajeta is not 
Simple one, since the sacrifice and soma are not established by any 
other means of proof. Mimamsakas, however, have solved the problem 
of interpretation by means of an indication of possession 
(matvarthalaksana) on the term soma. 


In the injunction somena yajeta (he shall sacrifice with soma) neither 
the sacrifice nor the soma have been established by any other proof 
but both are established by this injunction only, and there is no split 
of the sentence, since the sacrifice is qualified by soma. Hence the 
meaning of the sentence is “He shall effect the desired fruit by means 
of a sacrifice of soma”. In the qualified injunction matvarthalaksana be 
necessarily accepted without which no construction of the word soma 
is possible. 


Khandadeva, who flourished in the seventeenth century CE, author 
of Bhattakaustubha, Bhattadipika and Bhattarahasya, made a valuable 
contribution to the interpretation of the Vedic sentences. its 
Matvarthalaksanakhandanam is a small unpublished manuscript (having 
Acc. No.8683), lying in the Oriental Institute, Baroda. Apadeva 
(c. sixteenth century) tried to solve the problem of interpretation of 
somena yajeta and concluded that without accepting matvarthalaksaua, 
although it is fault, the interpretation is highly impossible. 


Khandadeva does not agree with the way of solving the problem 
of interpretation as suggested by his predecessors. He refutes all 
efforts made by his predecessors and tries to solve the problem in 
different ways. He has used many Mimamsa maxims like, 
Bhavarthadhikarananyaya, Arunaikahayaninydya, etc. and solved a 
Problem of interpretation in his own way. He is well known for USNS 
Nyaya style in his writings. Even in his manuscript he has used the 
Same and therefore is quite difficult to understand. 


_ Thus, this paper deals with the solution of problem found in the 
Interpretation Of the Vedic sentence somena yajeta as asserted by 
Khandadeva. 
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Role of Lin Affix in Mimarmsa Philosophy 
Ramchandran BHAVANI 


The present paper highlights the importance of the role played by /in 
affix in Mimdarnsa philosophy. The chief objective of Parva Mimamsa 
philosophy is to work out a set of principles of interpretation of the 
various elements in the Veda by which the real meaning of the Veda 
may be understood and so applied to human action, duty or dharma. 
This dharma is explained as that which is indicated by the Veda as 
conducive to the highest God. 


It is also relevant to note that Parva-Mimamsa is also ascribed 
with the title of VakyaSastra which is mainly concerned with the task 
of interpreting a sentence in scriptural texts or the Vedas. For the 
Sake of convenience the Mimamsakas classify the Vedic sentences into 
five types, viz. vidhi, mantra, namadheya, nisedha and arthavada. It is at 
this point, the lift affix gains its importance. 

In fact, in every Vedic sentence cited in Mimamsa philosophy, the 
lift affix plays a pivotal role. As Vedas are considered to be apauruseya 
or impersonal, hence there is no individual person who is instigator 
but the role of instigation is played by the words which are in the 
form of livi, On the other hand, in the ordinary injunction the role of 
instigation is played by an individual person who is trustworthy. 

The present paper is distributed into the following heads: 


1. Introduction. 
2. General view of lifi suffix. 


3. Two prominent views of Mimarnsa School of thought held by 
Kumarila and Prabhakara. 


Factors involved in a Vedic injunctive sentence and li? suffix. 


Function of lift suffix and dharma with examples from the 
Cardinal text of Mimamsa. 
6. Role of lift affix and the Mimamsa doctrine of Bhavana. 
7. Conclusion. 
From the above discussion one can conclude that the /i7t affix along 
With Bhavana playsa vital and significant role in Mimamsa philosophy 
by inducing a person to perform a certain act which is dharma or good 


and the same liri with the help of negative particle navi also deters a 
Person to abstain from some action which is adharma or not good and 


Can accrue as sin, thus contributing a major share in the maintenance 
of dharma. 


Asatyadharma 
Lying: Is it Ever Right? 


Daniele CUNEO 


Intuitively, the imperative not to lie and to always be truthful seems 
to be a sort of universal axiom shared by each and every culture and 
by virtually all sufficiently refined moral systems. In the light of some 
implicit and explicit reflections on the topic of ‘lying’ found in fiction 
and non-fiction literature from the Ancient South Asia, the present 
essay tries to refute this commonsensical statement and to argue for 
the moral neutrality of lying as such. The axiological appraisal of the 
act ‘lying’ must be based on both the intentions that inform it and on 
the results that follow it, and not on the very nature of the act, which is 
per se as morally neuter as walking, singing or throwing an object. In 
order to flesh out this argumentation, a variety of sources will be tapped 
into, from Upanisadic texts (in particular, the story of Satyakama in the 
Chandogya) to the Buddhist Pali Canon (in particular, the issue of 
‘privileged lies’, already assessed in Derrett 2006), from Dharmasastra 
texts (in particular, the discussion on the possibility /duty of being 
untruthful for the sake of dharma contained in various Dharmastitras 
and in the Manavadharmasastra, also in the light of its nine commentaries) 
to epic literature (in particular, the episode concerning the deception of 
Drona in the Mahabharata, already dealt with in the thought-provoking 
Ganeri 2005), from an instance of Tamil Jaina literature (in particular, 
as discussed in Srinivasan 2007) to the logical-epistemological school of 
Buddhism (in particular, the issue of ‘white lies’ and ‘skill in mean im 
Dharmakirti and his followers, already addressed in Patil 2007). The 
results of this cursory survey of the materials from Ancient South Asia 
will be made to enter into a dialogue with traditional and contemporary 
Western discourses on truthfulness and untruthfulness, from 5a!n' 
Augustine's absolute prohibition on lying to Saint John Chrysostom S 
assessment of the ethical neutrality of lying as such to the heated debate 
between Kant and Benjamin Constant on the ‘right of lying up to 
Derrida’s partial apology of lying aS an act of utmost creativity and to 


Contemporary Psychological researches on the naturalness and 


evolutionary effectiveness of human mendacity. 
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On Nada versus Dhvani in Bhartrhari’s View 


Florina DOBRE-BRAT 





The term nada, which does not have “a synthetic and consistent theory, 
except that nada usually signifies, whatever its level, a subtle sound 
form” (Padoux, 1992), has drawn, in general, limited interest from 
the early grammarians’ side. As it is well known, the development of 
the term is found and analyzed a great deal in the Kasmir Saiva schools 
based generally on the tantric traditions. 


Nevertheless, the term is used in the fifth century CE by Bhartrhari 
and by its later commentators in the Trikandi to designate the sound 
form of the word as opposed or complementary to sphota or Sabda. 


The aim of this paper is to analyze whether Bhartrhari used or 
not nada as a perfect synonym for dhvani presumably in its prakrta 
dhvani form. The meaning of the term can be extracted from the Karikas 
as well as from the Vrtti. The analysis of the Vrtti is able to reveal 
Places which can support the hypothesis that the grammarian 
Philosopher was familiar to a certain extent with the inceptive theories 
around the nada which otherwise were shaped and. synthesized by 
Abhinavagupta much more lately. 


Also, by comparing the meaning of the term as given in the verses 
and the interpretation given in the commentary, these will be™ 
highlighted further with arguments in the favour of or not of the 
tradition, which makes out of Bhartrhari the orttikara of the Vakyapadiya. 


Sense a =e 


Nagarjuna’s Paradox 
From K. Bhattacharya to G. Priest 
Ldszl6 FORIZS 


The paper is a step to further explore the grammatico-logical 
background of Nagarjuna’s philosophy. 


The lecture starts with a general remark on the relevance of grammar 
for the Indian philosophy. Then comes in due order the exploration of 
the grammatical background of Nagarjuna’s analysis of motion in MMK. 
Viewed in the right historical perspective, it was Candrakirti who 
realised (or more precisely reinvented) the grammatical background 
of the master’s arguments in his Prasannapada. In our modern time K. 
Bhattacarya advanced further in understanding the age old erammatical 
implications. Analysing the fundamental sentence, 


gatam na gamyate tavad agatant naiva gamyate | 
gatagatavinirmuktam gamyamanant na gamyate | |1 — MMK 2, 1 


he could show that in the case of *eamyamanan gamyate there was no 


escape from the null result of the generation because both gamyamanam 
and gamyate refer to the activity of the same agent and both actions 
take place at the same time, i.e. at the ongoing present. As to the 
interpretation of the paradox he criticized the Madhyamika for 
“unduly mixing up facts of language with ontological considerations 
Which were foreign to them” (Bhattacarya, 1985). 


Conceiving language as a storehouse of human experience 
(Whitehead, 1929, 1979) the paper explores how the method of functional 
generalization led the grammarians to rules and meta-rules and how the 
never-ending quest for examples and counter-examples to these rules 
enlarged their horizon. Nagarjuna’s analysis of motion is interpreted as 
a joint application of his own versions of the method of imaginatve 
generalization and the critique of abstraction (Forizs, 1997). The way has 
been paved toward a new route to an ontological interpretation. 


Then comes an analysis of the logical chessboard of Nagarjuna'’s 


Philosophy. Due attention is paid to the unusual use of both positive 
and negative forms of catuskoti. We explore how the use of different 





1. What has already been moved is not moving; what has not yet ae 
moved is not moving. Independently of what has been moved an 
what has not yet been moved what is being moved is not MOV": 
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types of paradoxes (grammatical, expressibility, ontological) play a 
central role in the formulation of MMK. 


The paper ends with the ultimate (ontological) paradox of 
Nagarjuna, first analyzed by G. Priest: “all phenomena are empty, 
and so ultimately have no nature. But emptiness is, therefore, the 
ultimate nature of things. So they both have and lack an ultimate 
nature” (Priest, 2003, 2006). 


What is the Purpose One has in View While 
Critically Editing a Philosophical Work? 


Elisa FRESCHI and Kedian ARTEMJI 


Several significant enterprises of Indian philology (such as the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, or that of the Caraka-Samhita, currently 
undertaken in Vienna by a team of scholars led by K. Preisendanz) 
focused on works having so long a tradition that the historical layer 
corresponding to a single historical author (or group of authors) and 
Urtext could hardly be identified. Recently, scholars such as W. Phillips 
Rodriguez and Ph. Maas collected evidence supporting the usage of a 
cladistic analysis of data in order to establish the stemma codicum. 
They worked on Epic and Sastric texts sharing conditions similar to 
the ones described above. What happens when, instead, one has to 
do with a historically determined author and a philosophical work? 
The speakers will deal with the problem of critically editing 
Philosophical works from the viewpoint of their linguistic reality (using 
devices elaborated in corpus linguistics) and from that of their content, 
using as example Jayanta Bhatta’s Nydayamajijart, fifth ahnika (NM 5). 
They will compare the different texts one would reconstruct out of 
Sheer cladistic-stemmatic data and out of a mere philosophical analysis, 
improving both approaches, through a contextual analysis of the theory 
described and through the study of parallel texts. Particularly, they 
will focus on the section on bhavand of NM 5. The theory of bhavand is 
a linguistic approach to the description of action elaborated by 
Mimarhsa authors and, hence, offers an appropriate chance for the 
simultaneous application of various hermeneutical tools. Is consistence 
of the content the conclusive evidence? Should one favour the 
contextual comparison with other Mimarnsa texts on the same topic? 
There is not a prior answer, since the answer will depend on the text 
one aims to reconstruct and on what one wants to achieve through 


am) 


the edited text, but the present paper hopes to throw some light at 
least on the need for the question to be asked and on the different 
texts one achieves through different answers. 


An Analysis of the Significance of 


Antaranga and Bahiranga 
From the Perspective of Sankaracarya’s Brahma-Stitra 
— 3.3.1 to 3.3.52 and 4.4.1 — 


Bhabani GANGULY 


This article has four sections. The first section gives a brief analysis of 
how Panini treats the two knowledge processes, technically known 
as antarariga and bahiranga, in the larger context of Indian tradition 
and culture. 


The second section provides a detailed explanation of why Patanjali 
found it necessary to raise the issues related to antaranga and bahiranga 
in Yoga-Sitra. 

The third section begins by examining the extent to which 
Sankaracarya had followed the past philosophers and discusses the 
relevance of the Vedic rituals (karma-kanda) in the attainment of bramha- 
jana. Sankaracarya was never a mere idealistic philosopher divorced 
from the real world and he never denied the importance of Vedic 
Karma-kanda or yoga dargana in the attainment of bramha-jnana. The 
relative contribution of these two, however, varies from seeker to 
Seeker and their individual competence and characteristics 
(adhikaraveda). The treatment of adhikaraveda in Advaita dargana has 

been examined along with a detailed analysis of how step by step 4 
Seeker progresses towards self-realization (@tma-jfiana). 


The fourth section shows that Sankaracarya, even in following 
Panini and Patafijali, has nevertheless established that karma-kanda has 
its limits in steering a seeker through the path of sadhana and 
Progression towards knowledge of atma/brahma. When a seeker OF 
adhikayi reaches a certain state of knowledge he faces an urge to know 
further about his greater dimension and move towards self- 
Tealization, i.e. a realization about the nature of self as depicted in the 
Upanisads. This urge and eagerness would propel him further towards 
Self-realization. At this stage the rituals or the exigencies of the bahiranga 
lose their import. Here, Sankaracarya delves into the depths of the 
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‘nner realm and analyses anataranga in all its manifestations. In 3.3.1 
to 3.3.52 and 4.1.1 he shows that in the realm of bramha-jnana, karma- 
kanda becomes somewhat irrelevant. 
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Editing of Paksatacintamanitippam 
By Kanada Tarkavagisa 





Subuddhi Charan GOSWAMI 


Paksatacintamanitippani by Kanada TarkavagiSa is a direct commentary 
on the Paksata section of Anumanacintamani by Gangesa Upadhyaya. 
Only one manuscript copy of this text is available in the collections of 
the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta (vide A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, vol. I, part IL, pp. 808, Call no. 946/414). It is 
written in the old Bengali script and it has four folios (la—4a). The 
constructed text from the said manuscript along with English 
translation and notes have been published in the Journal of the 


Department of Sanskrit, Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta, vol. DL 
1986-88. 


The present paper contains the recording of an experience in 
editing the above-mentioned text along with other allied matters. 





Problems in Postulating Tatparyajnana 
As a Requisite for the 
Generation of Verbal Understanding, 


Yoicht IWASAKI 


It was Originally enunciated by Kumarila (seventh century cE) that 
words that constitute a valid sentence have to be endowed with three 
factors — akanksa (verbal expectancy), sannidhi (contiguity), and yogy@ ia 
(semantic fitness). Naiyayikas, based on this theory, formulated that 
the listener’s cognitions of the three factors are the requisites for the 
generation of verbal understanding. It is also well known that some 
later Navya-Naiyayikas added the cognition of fafparya (intention) as 
the fourth requisite. Raja (1961) and other studies have reported in 
this connection that there are various versions of the four-factor theory. 
Little attention, however, seems to have been given to the reason as 





to why so many views came into existence. In the present paper, I 
focus on the theoretical problems that caused this divergence. 

To begin with, I clarify the presuppositions of Navya-Naiyayikas 
by illustrating two points: (1) The three-factor and the four-factor 
theories are not mutually contradictory. Those who mention only the 
three are not necessarily considered as rejecting the fourth. (2) While 
refusing td@tparya works as a separate Vrtti (signification function) as 
reported in Tatacharya (2005), etc. Naiyadyikas accept its role in 
generation of verbal understanding. Their question is whether its 
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cognition is a prerequisite or not. 

Both affirmative and negative answers cause many theoretical 
problems. I mainly take up one of these recognized by the affirmative 
group; listeners cannot cognize the speaker’s intention as in the case 
of the parrot’s speech that accidentally tells the fact. We cannot escape 
from this problem as far as (1) we regard even a parrot’s speech as 
pramdana if it conforms to the fact and (2) interpret tatparya as the 
Speaker’s intention and (3) accept it as a requisite. There have been 
various solutions proposed to it since the time of Rucidatta (sixteenth 
century CF) till very late times, but none of them seems to be 
universally acceptable. We never, however, need to find this situation 
to bring before us the limitation of the four-factor theory. Although 
all other Navya-Naiyayikas adhere to the second point, one of the 
definitions of fa@tparya given by Gangesa (fourteenth century CE) “a 
be interpreted to be free from it. I discuss, in my paper, a plausible 
solution based on this interpretation. 
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Bhaskara’s Concept of Jfianakarmasamuccay@ 
Takahiro KATO 


Bhaskara, One of the oldest commentators on fundamental texts 4° 
are the Upanisads, Brahma-Sitra and Bhagavad-Gita, has been almost 
neglected for a long time. In spite of his possibly important position 
In the history Of Veddnta thought, hardly more than some basic facts 
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have been clarified by previous studies, according to which he was a 
Vedantin,! was probably active a few decades after Sankara? and 
that his doctrine is to be characterized as bhedabheda’ ontologically and 
Jfianakarmasamuccaya soteriologically. 


This paper discusses Bhaskara’s concept of Jfidnakarmasamuccaya, 
mainly dealing with his commentary on the Brahina-Sitra. According 
to Bhaskara, the concept that the combination of knowledge and ritual 
activities would lead to liberation is the authentic conception of the 
Brahma-Sitra. This point of view is in contrast with that of Sankara 
who advocates that only knowledge is the efficient means to liberation. 
Bhaskara gives us very important suggestions for reconsidering the 
relationship between Parva-Mimamsa and Uttara-Mimamsa in their 
historical contexts and also for answering the question who could be 


called a Parva-Mimamsaka and who an Uttara-Mimarmsaka in this 
connection.? 


The focus will be put on the following points: 


1. Bhaskara’s definition of Jidnakarmasamuccaya. What is jnana 
and what is karman? What is combined with what? 


Bhaskara’s interpretation of the Upanisads. How does he 
construe their statements so as to justify | fianakarmasamuccaya? 


3. Bhaskara regards the karmakanda (Purva-Mimarmsa) and the 
jfianakanda (Uttara-Mim4msa) as forming a coherent intellectual 
tradition. He frequently quotes passages from Jaimini’s 
Mimamsasiitra and Sabara’s Bhasya thereon and considers them 
as authoritative. What are the consequences of this standpoint 
for the historical relationship between Ptrva- and Uttara- 
Mimarhsas? 

In interpreting the Upanisads, he applies exegetical principles 
which are characteristics of Purva-Mimarnsakas. What is the 
background of this? 


To this date, it has been a widespread assumption that Vedanta 
had been interpreted in a historically correct way by the famous 
philosopher Sankara. However this must be reconsidered in light of 
Bhaskara who claims to offer a faithful exposition of the tradition 
and to rectify the distortion of the original intention of the Brahmnu- 
siitra by a preceding commentator, i.e. Sankara.® 


This study is based on a new critical edition prepared by the 
present author, since the first edition of Bhaskara’s Brahma-Sititra-Bhasya 
has been held in disrepute as being poorly edited since its publication 


In 1915. A posthumous edition by the hand of the late Prof. J.A.B. van 
Buitenen® and some recently identified MSS mainly from Rajasthan 
libraries have been consulted for this new edition. 
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Historical Significance of the Definition of 
Universal (SAmanya) in the Vyomavati 


Hirano KATSUNORI 


The concept Of ‘universal’ (samédanya) is one of the fundamental issues 

in Indian philosophy, so that it raised controversies between the 

Ny aya-Vaisesika School and the Buddhist thought, etc. in the history 

Of Indian philosophy. The Nyaya-Vaisesika School holds that universal 

is the objective existence and its real existence is proved by the notion 
of commonality (anuworttyapratyaya, anugatajfiana), On the other hand, 
the Buddhist, etc. hold that universal is simply an imaginative 
construction (Kalpana) which has no counterpart in the outer world. 
Through controversies with the Buddhist, etc., the ‘definition O 

Universal’ in the Nyaya-Vaisesika School underwent change 
throughout its history, 

chool 
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Studies of the definition of universal in the Nyaya-Vaisesika ) 
have so far been made by R.R. Dravid (The Problem of Univers 
Indian Philosophy, 1972), DN. Shastri (The Philosophy of Nyaya-Vat 
and its Conflict with the Buddhist Dignaga School, 1976), T. Takenaka 
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(“On the Definition of Samanya in the Nyava-Vaisesika School”, 1983), 
and so on. First, these researchers introduced the problem whereby 
universal’s definition includes the expression, “the cause of the notion 
of commonality (anuvrttyapratyayahetu)”, and ts therefore logically 
unsatisfactory since not all notions of commonality are caused by 
universals. Then, they showed the change in the definition of universal 
throughout the history of the Nyaya-Vaisesika School. That 1s to say, 
the older definition includes the problematic expression of “the cause 
of the notion of commonality”, while, on the other hand, the later 
(new) definition is composed of three expressions —— Oneness (ekatva), 
eternality (nityatva), and the state of being inherent in many individual 
entities (anekasamavetatva) — without the problematic expression 
mentioned above. Among the studies, Takenaka (1983) concludes that 
Udayana (c. 1050-1100), who is the author of the Kiranavali, etc. and 
could be regarded as the founder of the Navya-Nyaya School, 


originates with the later definition, which consists of the three 
expressions. 
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I will analyze universal’s definition in the texts of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika School, which the previous studies do not deal with, 
especially universal’s definition in the Vyomavati of Vyomasiva (Cc. 900- 
60), which is a commentary on the Padarthadharmasanigraha of 
PraSastapada (c. 550-600). Moreover, considering Vyomasiva s 
understanding of “the cause of the notion of commonality”, I wish to 
confirm that the origin of the definition of universal, as composed of 
the three expressions, can be attributed to the Vyovavati in the history 
of the Nyaya-Vaigesika School. 
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Consciousness and Cognition in 
Vaisesika Philosophy 


Shashiprabha KUMAR 


The paper proposes to deal with the basic issues pertaining as 
consciousness and cognition as expounded in the original sources of 
Vaisesika; the Nyaya perspective will of course be referred to as and 
When relevant. 

The Vaisesika scholars have discussed the concept of consciousness 
in relation with the process of cognition and the more fundamental 
postulate of substance and its attributes. Accordingly, the nature of 
consciousness has been propounded in the Vaisesika tradition 4° 
Jfianavattvam, i.e. being the substratum of jfidna (cognition). In ail 
Words, atiman as a substance is the seat of cognition, while cogmuon 
is an adventitious property of it. Cognition in Vaisesika works 1S 
expressed through numerous terms like buddhi, upalabdhi, jnan4 and 
Pratyaya. All these are various aspects of knowledge which can only 
arise through and subsist in a substance called atman. Atman in itself 
is not conscious by nature but becomes conscious when it is mvolved 
in the process of cognition. 


This brings us to the dependent nature of consciousness im 
Vaigesika philosophy. It means that in the Vaigesika scheme of things, 
Consciousness 1s dependent on the conjunction of body with the self. 
It gets manifested only when the self is embodied and is expressed 
through variOus modes of cognition, which will be the central theme 
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of this paper. Coming back to the relation between COnSIOUSHESS and 
cognition, it may be stated that according to VaisSesika philosophy, 
consciousness is not self-luminous as conceived in other schools of 
Indian philosophy, rather it is revealed through cognition. 
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It is also to be underlined that various cognitions in Vaisesika 
view are not simultaneous but they are successive 1n nature, since 
manas (mind), which is the instrument of cognition, IS @uu (minute) in 
magnitude and so it cannot connect itself with more than one object 
at the same time. 





In view of the above, it can be stated that according to Vaisesika 
philosophy atman (self) as the seat of consciousness signifies both the 
cogniser as well as the cognised; at one point of time, it is the subject 
while at another point of time, it may become the object of cognition. 
In brief, both the basic principles, consciousness as well as cognition, 
are not only singularly significant but also inseparably integrated as 
per Vaisesika interpretation. 


The Law of Non-contradiction 
in the Nyayavarttika 





Hosomo KUNIKO 


It is accepted that Aristotle was the first to formulate the law of non- 
contradiction. Lukasiewicz pointed out that Aristotle formulated it 
in three ways, ontologically, psychologically and logically, and the 
ontological and logical formulations are logically equivalent, though 
the former is in terms of object and property and the latter is in terms 
of sentence and truth-value. In India, the Nyayavarttika (sixth century 
CE) also seems to recognize the law of non-contradiction in three wayS, 
ontologically, psychologically and semantically, but this has received 
little attention. 


In this presentation, I deal with the ontological and the semantic 
formulations of the law of non-contradiction and their interrelatedness 
in the Nydyavarttika. First I show the ontological formulation and its 
background. Then I show the semantic formulation with the definition 
of “statement” (pratijfia) and instances of a contradiction in terms 
(pratijfiavirodha), that is, “atman does not exist” (nasty atmda), found in 
the Varttika on the Nydya-Sutra 1.2.6, “a pregnant ascetic woman” 
(Sramana garbhini), found in the Varttika on the Nyaya-Sitra 5.2.4, and 





“words do not express meanings” (avacakah Sabdah), found in the Varttika 
on the N yaya-Siitra 1.1.33. Finally, I clarify the structured interrelation 
between the ontological law of non-contradiction and the semantic 
one. The result will help give a model to the logic of the Nydaya-Varttika. 


The Causation Theory in Ayurveda Philosophy 
Vijay Kumar MEENA 


The theory of causation is, except for Carvaka, has been described by 
all the schools of Indian philosophy within the limits of their specific 
approaches. There are four main thinking currents on the causation 
theory in Indian philosophy belonging to Vedanta, Buddhism, Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, Sarmkhya systems and these laws/theories are called 
Vivarttavada, Stanyavada, Asatkaryavada and Satkaryavada 
respectively. ; 

According to the causation theory, every effect has a cause; both 
are ontological realities. Susrurta stated that an effect is uniform in 
virtue to its precedent cause karanamanuritpam karyamiti krtva.’ Caraka 
accepts this theory for the diagnostic purposes when he observes that 
the disease which is at first only an effect of some other causes May 
act as a cause of other diseases and it may thus be regarded both as 
an effect and cause. There is, therefore, no absolute difference between. 
a cause and its effect; and that which is a cause may be an effect and 
which is an effect may also in turn be a cause.’ 


The proposed research paper intends to study different wae 
of causation theory. At this point of time, what type of concept Ps 
causation theory is in vogue in Ayurveda? What kind of utility of this 
theory is in Ayurveda? How does the causation theory of Sarnkhya 
differ from Ayurveda? Are the Ayurvedic principles influenced by 
the theory of Sarnkhya? In this paper I will try to focus on such queries 
and their possible solutions in the backdrop of the Ayurveda 
philosophical point of view. 

In this research paper, all the aforesaid aspects will be presented 
scientifically and logically. 


References 
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Upamana as a Separate Pramdna 


Sachchidanand MISHRA 


The Nyaya School accepts four pramdanas: pratyaksa, anumdna, upamdana 
and sabda respectively. On the other hand, the Vaisesikas accept only 
the first two out of these four pramédanas. But when both these schools 
fused as a Nyaya-Vaisesika School, the preference was given to the 
epistemology of Nyaya and ontology of Vaisesika. The acceptance of 
upamana as a separate pramana makes the Nyaya epistemology much 
peculiar. Although the majority of Indian philosophical schools need 
not accept upamana as a separate pramana, a few of them even do not 
regard upamdna as a praména; this is a very astonishing fact that the 
Nyaya accepts upamana as a separate pramana, however its role is very 
limited in comparison with other pramdnas. Using this pramana one 
can only become acquainted with the relation of name with the named. 
In the Nyaya-Vaisesika School also, there is a group of Naiyayikas 
which finds no reason for the acceptance of upaiidna as a separate 
pramana. The author of Nyaya-Sara, Bhasarvajna rejects this idea. 
Another Naiyayika, althogh neither very famous nor old, Rakhal Das 
Nyaya-Ratna who had been a preceptor of a well-known Naiyayika 
of the twentieth century Pt. Badari Nath Shukla, also rejects the 
distinction of upamana from anumana. He does not find any sound 
argument in support of distinction of upamana from anuméana, and 
therefore advocates to include upamana in anumdana, He clearly declares 
that as arthapatti is not a separate pramdna but is included in anumana 
the same case is with upamdana too; we do not need to accept upaméana 
as a Separate pramana. But this is surprising that the new logicians like 
Raghunatha, who dare to accept a lot of new ideas and to reject so 
many old traditionally accepted ideas, did not reject the distinction 
of upamana from other pramanas. They do accept the separateness of 
upamana from anumdana. There are only a few arguments in favour of 
distinction of upamdna from other pramanas in general and from 
anumdana in particular; and there are many sound arguments in first 
sight against this concept. The position of the Naiyayikas as such seems 
critical. In this paper, I shall make an endeavour to evaluate the issue 
thoroughly. The basic question I shall like to entertain in this paper is, 
what made these Naiyayikas to accept upamdana as a separate pramana? 
Whether this acceptance is only a dogma or the Naiyayikas have any 
sound argument to prove that upamdna is a separate pramana? This 
Paper analyses this topic in detail. 
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The Nyayabhasya Project 


A Critical Inquiry into the Theory of Upamdana 


Yasutaka MUROYA 


Work on a critical edition of the fifth chapter of Vatsyayana’s Ny@ya- 
Bhasya (NBit), an extant oldest commentary on the Nyd@ya-Stitra (NS), 
has been in progress since November 2010. Based in Leipzig, Germany, 
this work is being supported by the German Research Foundation 
(DFG). Thirty-two manuscripts of the NBh available to this project 
are being collated to build a firm basis for a philological evaluation of 
the text’s transmission. In addition to examining the textual 
transmission of these primary witnesses, an extensive comparative 
study of the problematic passages found in the commentaries and 
secondary testimonies is also undertaken. 


To carefully examine various interpretations of and discussions 
on a text of the NS or the NBh, as contained in their commentarial 
tradition and other important secondary sources, an evaluation of 
the historical development of particular topics or theories is 
occasionally required. This paper will deal with the theories and 
debates related to upamana (“comparison” or “analogy”), one of the 
four acknowledged means of valid cognition (pramana), as found in 
Bhatta Jayanta’s Nydyamanijari. Jayanta introduces two different 
theories, that of the “older Naiyayika” (vrddhanaiydayika) and that of 
the “moderns” (adyatana). How are these positions either related to 
or differentiated from one another? And how are they related to 
those of Vatsyayana or other predecessors such as Uddyotakara, the 
author of the Nydaya-Varttika? What is Jayanta’s position? In offering 
an overview of Jayanta’s presentation of the theory of upamana, a 
comparison will also be made with the theory as found in other 
commentaries, such as Vacaspati Misra’s Nyaya-Varttika-Tatparya-Tika. 
This will also lead to a reflection on chronological questions concerning 
this group of philosophers. Was Jayanta’s presentation known to 
Vacaspati? How extensive is Vacaspati’s knowledge of the Nyaya of 
the classical period? This paper will aim at providing a view of how 
the epistemological discussion of upaméana developed theoretically in 
the later Nyaya tradition. 
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A Bengali Vaisnava Contribution to Vedanta 
Baladeva Vidyabhtsana on atha in the 
Brahmasttra 1.1.1 


Kiyokazu OKITA 


In this paper, I examine a contribution of Bengali Vaisnavism to the 
Vedantic discussion on the first word of the Bralima-Siitras. The Brahma- 
Satra 1.1.1 declares, athato brahmajijfiasa (Then, therefore, desire to 
understand Brahman). The word atha (then) implies a connection 
between the inquiry into Brahman and that which precedes such an 
inquiry. The word has provoked a discussion among the prominent 
commentators on the siltras, concerning what are the prerequisites of 
a person who desires to engage in the study of Braliman. 


Sankara rejects the view that the study of ritual performance 
(karmamimarisa) is the prerequisite for the study of Brahman. Instead, 
he suggests that the following four elements be the qualifications for 
the study of Brahman: (1) discrimination between the eternal and non- 
eternal entities; (2) detachment from the enjoyment in this world and 
the next; (3) perfection in the practice of tranquillity, sense control 
and so on; and (4) the state of being the one who desires liberation. 


Rejecting Sankara, Ramanuja (eleventh-twelfth century CE) 
Proposes that ritual performance (karma) be a necessary element in 
the path toward liberation. According to Ramanuja therefore, the 
prerequisites for the study of Brahman are the study of ritual 
performance and the realization that the ritual performance does not 
produce anything eternal. 


Madhva (thirteenth century CE) rejects Sankara and Ramanyja, 
suggesting that the word atha in the first sitra means both 
auspiciousness (mangala)’ and ‘immediately after one’s eligibility 
(adhikaranantaryay Discussing the eligibility of a student, Madhva also 
Says that the mercy of Narayana (narayanaprasada) is required for the 
commencement of the study of Brahman. 

_In his commentary on the Brahma-Sutra 1.1.1, Baladeva 
Vidyabhiisana, the most prominent Bengali Vaisnava Vedantist in the 
eighteenth century CE, contributes to this discussion of qualification 
by Proposing the concept of ‘association with those who know the 
truth (tattvavitprasanga) as the essential factor. 


In this paper, first I briefly summarize and discuss the views of 








Pa 


Sanikar a, RKamanuja, and Madhva on meaning of the word atha. Then 
I will explore in detail Baladeva’s view and point out a possible link 
between Baladewva’s concept of taftvavitprasaniga and the Bhaktisandarbha, 
Which was written by Jiva Gosvami (sixteenth century CE), the 
founding father of Bengali Vaisnava theology. 


Bhasarvajiia as a Revolutionary Naiyayika 
Urvashi C. PATEL 


Bhasarvajiia is the author of Nydayasara. He lived in middle of the 
tenth century. Nydyasara is a prakarana_ grantha, Bhasarvajna wrote an 
auto-commentary on it named Nydayablitisana, which is very important 
in Nyaya tradition. Bhasarvajfia is also regarded as the forerunner of 
the Navya-Nyaya School. 

In Nyayabhiisana, Bhasarvajna began with new thinking like giving 
Prominent place to pramiina and relegating all other categories of the 
Old Nyaya to a subordinate position. He admits three pramanas, 
namely perception, inference and verbal testimony and divides his 
work on three pramanas. The old division of sixteen categories 1s set 
aside. Bhasarvajiia had deep faith in Saivagama. We can see the 
elements bhakti in Bhasarvajnha’s personality. He was very much 
influenced by Yoga. He formulates quite a new definition of yogic 
perception while describing the eight aids of Yoga, viz. yama, niyama, 
etc. With the help of eight aids of Yoga we could control ragadi klesa. 
He also quotes Yogasitra. He also discusses about jrvatma, atma- 
parimana and moksaniriipana. He was a scholar of different theories of 
Mimamsa, Vedanta, Jaina and Buddhist school as we can see from his 
work Nydayabhiisana. 
up their 
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Bhasarvajna boldly remarks that indeed things never give 
Natural characteristics only because of the fear of the comman 
stitrakara. He seems to believe that a rational thinker should always 
have an open mind. Again at some place in the Nyayabhiisana, he avoids 
unnecessary repetition. It is remarkable thing of him that he first po 
the view of other N aiyayika and then says — but we think otherwise. 


Bhasarvajna sometimes writes in a humorous style and employs 
Maxims current in his time to bring home the point. When criticizing 
a rival view, he would first quote a passage from the original works 
Of his opponents and then vigorously refute it point by point on the 
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basis of reasoning, exposing all the defects of the rival view and some 


time, retorting in the very language of the opponent. This clearly 
shows that Nyayabhiisana has attracted the attention of a number of 
scholars belonging to a number of schools of thought. 
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The Need of Doubt 
the Incipit of Advaitasiddhi 


Giannt PELLEGRINI 


In the very beginning of his Advaitasiddlii (AS), Mad husudana Sarasvati 
(MS) introduces an important analysis, which is also relevant for its 
technical nature. In order to establish the ultimate non-duality, the 
author upholds the absolute necessity of proving the falsity of the 
world in the first place. For the dialectical accomplishment of this 
task, three methods can be accepted: vada, jalpa and vitanda. Excluding 
the last one, MS decides to adhere to the vada or jalpa types of dialectical 
mode. Both modalities need a vipratipattivakya at their openings. 
Therefore, from this formulation a doubt should arise which is the 
initial seed leading to a debate. 


The major opposition to this position comes from the Nyayasudha 
of Vyasa Tirtha (VS), where the doubt is not considered a useful 
constitutive part of the debate. 


This doubt plays a fundamental role in bringing out the inference 
of the falsity of the world (mithyatvanumana), as it is basically 
associated with the concept of paksata, whose definition and utilization 
vary according to the contest in which it is used: among the followers 
of the old school (pracina) of Nyaya, “paksata is the characteristic of 
Possessing the property of the probandum as doubted”, 
(sarndhigdhasadhyadharmavativan paksata), while among the new 
logicians (navina) it is “the absence of the establishment, qualified by 
the absence of the desire to establish” (sisddhayisavirahavisista- 
siddhyabhavah paksata). Standing on these considerations, VS neglects 
the usefulness of the doubt in constructing the definition of paksata. 





In my work I will try to investigate the two positions, through 
exploring the process that leads MS to the formulation of the 
vipratipattivakya as the probandum of the inference of the falsity of the 
empiric world. 


Philosophical Foundations of 
Health and Diseases in Ayurveda 


Monica K. RATHORE 


Health is defined by the World Health Organization (WHO) as a 
dynamic state of complete physical, mental, spiritual and social well- 
being and not merely the absence of disease and infirmity. It is 
interesting that WHO’s integrated definition of health was actually 
articulated 2,000 years ago in Ayurveda. According to the Ayurveda, 
balance in dosas, agnis, dhatus, proper elimination of malas, blissful 
senses, mind and bliss at the deepest level of @an is health.' It cures 
disease not only physically but mentally, emotionally and spiritually 
also. 


Ayurveda is also a philosophical system. Sarvadargana-Saritgraha 
mentions sixteen philosophical systems, viz. Carvaka, Bauddha, Arhat, 
Ramanuja, Parnaprajna, Nakuliga-Pasupata, Saiva, Pratyayabhijna, 
Rasesvara, Aultkya, Aksapada, Jaimini, Panini, Samkhya, Patanjala 
and Sankara. RaseSvara darsana is one of them which is a developed 
branch of Ayurveda. P.V. Sharma also used the word darsana in mee 
Own composition Ayurveda Darsanam in its wider connotation 
comprising metaphysical aspects, basic concepts and philosophy of 
approach to health and disease. 


Ayurveda is based on the laws of nature. An individual human 
being is the miniature replica of the universe. So the individual and 
the universe both are pajicabhautika, i.e. akasa (ether/space), vay! (air), 
teja (fire), 4p (water) and prthvi (earth). This theory of loka-purusa anny 
(tnacrocosm-microcosm continuum) is the most important principle 
of Ayurveda. 


The three forces (kapha, pitta and vata) are known as the three dosas. 
Each of the dosas is composed of one or two elements. Vata 1s composed 
Of space and air, pitta of fire, and kapha of water and earth. The aii 
regulates every physiological and psychological process in the living 
organism. A harmonious state of these dosas creates balance and results 
in good health; an imbalance, which might be an excess (Uf ddht) oF 
deficiency (ksaya), manifests as a sign of disease. The three humours 
exist in the body in a genetically firm range of mutual ratio agit 
determine the physique, physiology and psychology of a human being. 


_ This paper will establish the foundations of health and disease in 
Ayurveda with a philosophical viewpoint, as philosophy is all about 
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nature and nature of reality we live in. The living being gets casted 
and evolves from nature, hence the ‘health’ too is the creation of 
nature, so also the disease is result of an imbalance between human 
being and the environment. 


Philosophies _ 
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Socio-philosophical Causes Behind 
the Origin of Philosophical Dramas 


Smitha SABLI 


The history of philosophical dramas in Sanskrit starts with the drama 
Agamadambara of Jayantabhatta of thenth century CE. These dramas 
which take philosophy as their sole theme mainly employ sustained 
allegory and come under the category of allegorical dramas. They 
show similarity with the Latin dramas based on biblical narratives, 
which have originated within the church around the tenth century CE. 
However, there is no influence of these Latin dramas on the origin of 
Sanskrit philosophic dramas, as sustained allegory is present even in 
the Vedic and Upanisadic literature. This paper is a study on the social 
and intellectual reasons which might have influenced this innovation 
i popular literary forms like dramas. 





The main objective of philosophical dramas is the impartation of 
Philosophy to common populace. And this is evident from the 
Statements in the early dramas. Mass conversion to Buddhism and 
Jainism and the protest of Saiva and Vaisnava scholars is assumed as 
One of the possible reasons. The philosophical dramas that deal with 
the Philosophies other than Bauddha and Jaina systems have 4 
tendency to abuse Buddhism and Jainism very harshly. The increase 
in the number of the dramas, dealing with Vaisnava philosophy also 
supports this view. 


The Muslim invasion and such social problems had dissuaded 
People from the dramas which have erotic sentiment and made them 
to prefer dramas of secular nature. The prologue of Prabodhacandrodaya 
mentions that the drama is enacted after an exhausting war. Howeve!, 
in the case of Sankalpasiryodaya, this argument is not valid as the drama 








was written before the Muslim invasion in south India. 
Prabodhacandrodaya also does not furnish any reference to the Muslim 
Invasion. So the Muslim invasion is not a reliable direct cause behind 
the origin of philosophical dramas. 


The conflict between the philosophical systems in itself is another 
possible reason. In the constant intellectual wars between various 
Philosophies, the philosophers of that time use the same method as is 
used by the opposition to oppose their rival philosophy. The dramas 
like Sankalpastiryodaya and Jfidanastiryodaya had this intention. 


In the twelfth century ce, there occurs an interest in experimenting 
Some new literary types. So this tendency might have added 
momentum to the production of philosophical dramas which follow 
an innovative style. 


Dreaming in Vaisesika Philosophy 
Devalina SAIKIA 


The present paper aspires to study the ‘Dreaming Process’ as available 
in Vaisesika philosophy. The Vaisesika philosophy, for the first time, 
concerns deeply, distinctly, thoroughly and most scholarly with the 
dream cognition. So, it is an attempt to study the ancient Indian 
psychology that Vaisesika system relies on. 

Kanada, the Propounder of Vaisesika philosophy, has enumerated 
that the manas is an eternal substance which is unconscious and of 
very minute dimension. There is the existence of a separate mind in 
each and everybody, but it cannot be perceived by the sense organs: 
In Vaigesika philosophy, jfana and svapna are the two important facts 
fegarding the explanation of manas. The smrti occurs due to the 
connection between @tinan and manas and also because of the past 
experiences. Svapna also comes out that of smrti.! 


In Vaisesika Philosophy jfidna or buddhi is the substratum of ama" 
and it is divided into two forms as, vidya and avidya. Again each of 
them is divided into four types — Vidya: pratyaksa, anuman4a, smrtt, 
arsa; Avidya: samsaya, viparyaya, andhyavasaya, svapna. 

So, according to Vaiseslika philosophy svapna (dream) is 4 type a 
avidya. Though it is always referred to invalid knowledge, but it 1S 
Similar to that Of perception and as such termed pratyaksakaram. 
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In Prasastapadabhasya and its commentaries the dreaming process 
is dealt with properly. The study of dreaming process in 
Prasastapadabhasya reveals that, uparatendriyagramasya 
pralinamanaskasyendriya visesaiva yadanubhavah manasal tadeva 
svapnajndanam.* Accordingly, the three types of dreams are, sariskakapa- 
savajanya (psychological), dhatudosajanya (physiological) and adurjanya 
(inexplicable), which is interesting and very near to modern 
psychology. At the same time, svapnantika is also discussed in Vaisesika 
philosophy. In Nyd@yakandali, it says that, svapnantika occurs at the end 
of a dream and when somehow we try to justify the previous dream.” 


Before summing up, I may conclude that, dreaming is the most 
complex and mysterious fact, which is more pervasive than the waking 
stage. Because, in waking stage we get direct knowledge through the 
sense organs but while dreaming we have both, the cognition of drsta 
and adrsta.© Having analysed al] these points, we can say that, the 


Vaisesika scholars present a logical analysis of dreaming. 
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Some Editorial Notes on the 
Sabdadhikarana Section of the | 
SucaritamiSra’s Commentary on the 6lokavarttika 


Taiset SHIDA 


Kumarila Bhatta’s Slokavarttika (SV) records various philosophical 
arguments between Mimamsa and its antagonist schools. The SV is 
frequently quoted and criticized by philosophers of other schools, a 
fact which suggests the great impact of the text on classical bieren 
thought. Therefore, constructing the history of classical latent 
Philosophy requires a precise understanding not only of the SV itself, 
but also of its later interpretations of philosophers who belong to 
Mimamsa and other schools. 
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At least four classical commentaries on the SV have already been 
either partially or wholly edited. Nevertheless, regarding the latter 
part of the SV, which is important for the hermaneutic analysis of 
Mimarmsa, only the commentary by Parthasarathi (c. twelfth century) 
has been edited and published; other commentaries exist at the best 
in the form of manuscripts. 


One of the commentators on the SV is Sucaritamisra. His floruit 
has not yet been ascertained: his work is quoted by Jnanasrimitra, 
and he himself quotes the works of Mandanamisra, Sadyojyotis and 
others. His commentary called Kasikatika covers the SV in its entirety, 
but the only edition published from Trivandrum (3 vols.) covers UP 
to the Sambandhaksepavada section. The publication of the fourth 
volume which was supposed to cover the rest of the text, as reported 
by Omae (1998: n.12), seems to have been cancelled. 


This last part includes arguments over the eternity of all the three: 
word, meaning, and their relation. The eternity of these linguistic 
elements is one of the most important issues for Mimarnsa philosophy 
in order to prove the authority of the eternal scriptures, namely the 
Vedas. Recently, I started a project on a critical edit of the 
Sabdadhikarana/ Sabdanityatadhikarana section of the Sucaritamisra’s 
Kasikatika with reference to several manuscripts and transcriptions, 
most of which are preserved in libraries in southern India. 


In this presentation, in an early phase of the project, I will report 
on the manuscripts and transcriptions available that cover the 
Sabdadhikarana section and show their mutual relationships. I will 
also present some editorial notes where the reading of the SV, at 
least the text in front of Sucaritamisra, deviates from the currently 
available editions, and also some important information such as 
Sucaritamiéra’s quotation of Sadyojyotis mentioned above. 
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Empirical Facts and the 


Vaisesika System of Categories 
Two Directions of Uddyotakara’s Exploration 
for the Ground of Sound Inference 


Takanori SUZUKI 


As one of the issues for researchers who try to delineate the 
development of Nyaya theory of inference, chronological gap between 
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Uddyotakara (sixth century cr) and Vacaspati (tenth century CE) 
resides in the Nyaya history. Besides, the big time span itself between 
these two commentators of the Nydyasiitra, interactions with Buddhists 
and Mimarmsakas that happened in this period of time caused 
Naiyayikas to shift the focal points of their theory of inference. 
Vacaspati, whose theory of inference is known to be influenced by 
that of Trilocana (ninth century cE), does not seem to deeply follow 
the discourse of Uddyotakara. In fact, Udayana (eleventh century CE) 
states Uddyotakara’s theory of inference to be obsolete when he puts 
comments upon Vacaspati’s Nyd@yavarttikatatparyatika, 


In his Nyayavarttika, Uddyotakara does not use the words vyapti 
and paksadharmata in each specific sense as later Naiyayikas do so. 
However, he clearly considers that “relationship between inferential 
mark and what is to be inferred (lingalingisaiibandha)” and the 
“existence of inferential mark in the particular subject” are essential 
factors for the occurrence of inferential knowledge. It is obvious that 
he knew the form of valid inference, of which conclusion automatically 
becomes true when its two premises are true. What is unique for his 
theory is, then, his opinion about the ascertainment of the truth of 
Major premises, i.e. one of the grounds for sound inference. 


Unlike later Naiyayikas, Uddyotakara does not give any clear 
definition about inferential relationships and discuss the means to 
grasp it when he comments on the Nydyasitra 1.1.5. Moreover, as 1s 
well known, he even rejects the invariable relationship between smoke 
and fire, which the other logicians unquestionably accepted. These 
characters of his theory of inference have made modern researchers 
confused, and any sufficient interpretations of it have not been 
Seemingly presented so far. 


Although it seems to be difficult, at a glance, to find coherence in 
Uddyotakara’s description on the ground of sound inference, closer 
inspection seems to bring us the evidence that he tried to establish his 
theory in a coherent manner. In this presentation, relevant passages 
of the Nyayavarttika and Nydyasitra 1.1.5 will be dealt with to prove 
that his theory of inference had two directions for the ascertainment 
of inferential relationships. 
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Al-Birtini’s Acquaintance with Sarmkhya 
Noemie VERDON 


This paper will deal with al-Birtini’s observations on the Samkhya 
philosophy found in his book on India, the Taliqiq ma li-al-Hind. Written 
at the beginning of the eleventh century CE in Arabic, this book contains 
much information on Indian culture. Notably, al-Birtni translated one 
book on Sarnkhya from Sanskrit into Arabic, the Kitab Sank (or Book 
Sank), passages of which are found in his book on India. We will try 
to identify what could have been the Sanskrit source of this Kitab 
Sank. Some analytical work had been already done by Edward Carl 
Sachau (Alberuni’s India, 1888), by Junjiro Takakusu (La Sarnkhyakarika, 
étudiée 4 la lumiére de sa version chinoise, in Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise 
de l"Extréme-Orient, 4, 1904, pp. 1-65) and by Richard Garbe (Die 
Samkhya-Philosophie. Eine Darstellung Des Indischen Rationalismus, 1894; 
Samkhya und Yoga, 1896). 


Sachau analysed the relation between the Kitab Sank and the 
Samkhyakarika, as well as the relation between the Kitab Sank and the 
Samkhyapravacanabhasya of Vijnanabhiksu. Also the relation between 
the Kitab Sank and the Gaudapadabhasya has been explored by Sachau, 
Takakusu and Garbe. And lastly, Takakusu worked on the relation 
between the Kitab Sank and the commentary translated into Chinese 
by Paramartha, called Suvarnasaptati. 





We will present their arguments and hypotheses concerning the 
different relations between the Kitab Sank and these Sanskrit texts. 
We will subsequently explain, with the help of examples taken from 
those texts, the need to include the Yuktidipika, the Matharavrtti, the 
Sarnkhyasaptatiortti and the Samkhyavrtti into the discussion. 





Gangesa’s Theory of the 
Meaning of Verbal Suffixes (Akhyata) 


Toshihiro WADA 


After the fourteenth century the Naiyadyikas, the Mimamsakas, and 
the Grammarians presented their own theories of verbal cognition 
(sabdabodha) and disputed with each other. This dispute might be traced 
back to Vacaspati (tenth century) or Udayana (eleventh century). The 
fundamental differences in their theories are understood from manual 
texts such as the Nyaya-Siddhanta-Muktavali, the Manikana, and so on, 
but such texts do not lead us to an understanding of those differences 
from a historical viewpoint. As a cue to reconstruct the discussion by 
the three schools from a historical perspective, I will take up the theory 
of the New Nyaya (Navya-Nyaya) on the meaning of verbal suffixes, 
and in particular the theory formulated by Gangesa (fourteenth 
century). For an analysis of his theory I will focus on the ‘Verbal 
Suffixes Section’ (Akhyata-vada) in the ‘Language Chapter’ (Sabda- 
khanda) of his Tattva-Cintamani. 


This section can be divided into eight parts: (1) an introduction: 
the presentation of the Nyaya view, (2) the Mimamsa view, (3) the 
Nyaya refutation, (4) The view of the author of the Ratnakosa, (5) a 
refutation of the author of the Ratnakosa, (6) the Grammarians 
refutation to the Nyaya view, (7) the Nyaya Response to (6), and (8) 
the Nyaya view in detail. Part (8) provides not only the traditional 
Nyaya and the new Nyaya views marked with the indicators 
sampradayanh (traditional view) and navinah (neo-logicians) respectively, 
but also Gangesga’s own view marked with the indicator vayam briimah 
(We claim the following). 


His view is set forth in the small sub-part marked with the third 
indicator too briefly to judge that all he holds on the meaning of verbal 
suffixes 1s expressed therein. By collecting views not denied through 
parts (1) to (8) we can add some more to Gangeéga’s final view- 


Gangesa claims in the sub-part that verbal suffixes can denote 
objectness (karmatva), elaborates it, and concludes that the suffixes 
denote agentness (kartrtva) and objectness. Before his conclusion he 
has not explained what agentness is, and hence for him it seems 
apparent what it is. Moreover, from parts (1) to (7) and the other sub- 
parts of (8) We will be able to consider that Gangesa maintains pat ticular 
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views of the number expressed by the suffixes, the relation between 
the three tenses and the meaning of the suffixes, and so on. 


Philosophies 


What is Liberation? Bhatta Ramakantha’s 
Paramoksanirasakarikavrtti, with 
Special Reference to its 
Treatment of Advaita Vedanta and Pancaratra 


Alex WATSON 





The paper will be based on the critical edition, first translation and 
analysis of the Paramoksanirdasakarikavrtti (PMNKV) that is being 
prepared by Anjaneya Sarma, Dominic Goodall and me. The text, 
written by Bhatta Ramakantha (ce 950-1000), a KaSmirian thinker 
belonging to the Saiva-Siddhanta tradition, elaborates and then refutes 
seventeen theories about the nature of liberation (#10ksa). The paper 
will give a brief overview of these theories by means of a series of 
dichotomies. First the non-theistic theories will be distinguished from 
the theistic ones. Within the former category, those that accepted the 
existence of a self will be distinguished from those that did not. 
Within the former, those that envisaged the disappearance of the 
individual self will be distinguished from those that held it to continue 
to exist in liberation. 





The paper will then look at PMNKV’s representation of two non- 
dualist traditions: Advaita Vedanta and Pancaratra Vaisnavism. 
Sanderson (2006) has already remarked on the fact that although 
Ramakantha elaborates Advaita Vedanta in terms of the illusionism 
(Mayavada) of Mandanamisra, the text on which he is commenting 
(the Paramoksanirasakarika of Sadyojyotis) outlines a different kind of 
Advaita Vedanta, namely transformationism. The paper will (1) 
remark on some philosophical advantages of transformationism over 
illusionism, and (2) point out that Ramakantha actually outlines a third 
kind of Advaita Vedanta which differs from both, illusionism and 
transformationism. 

If time allows, the paper will then look at the elaboration and 
defence of the Paficaratra view that on liberation the individual soul 
ceases to exist, dissolving into its material cause which is known in 
this tradition as Vasudeva, Narayana, Para Prakrti or Mahavibhiti. 
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Concept of Vratas (Fast) in Padma Purana 
and their Contemporary Relevance 


Hemlata BILTHARIA 


Puranas are the repositories of Indian culture, custodians of religious 
traditions, abundant in ancient historical and cultural fables, rich in 
solution of life’s intricate problems, bubbling with ambrosia of devotion 
(bhakti rasa) leading to freedom from earthly bondage with their 


Matchless treaties on vratas. 





It is difficult to dive deep into the Purdanic literature so I will 
confine myself to elucidate orata’s concept and its relevance. Padma 
Purana is an encyclopaedic record of vratas, mahatmya, utsavas 
(festivals), religious gems of ‘the purest ray serene’ divided into six 
Parts replete with japa, tapas, yajiia, exhibiting the climax of the Indian 
Civilization and very eminent for its inimitable style. 

All the religions of the world advocate vratas as avowed objects 
of human happiness, peace and soul’s emancipation. Some vratas are 
meant for specific purposes, e.g. ‘Padma Ekadasi’. Aim of the Purana 
is to inbred truth through vratas, faith, meditation, resolution, and 
compassion for the elevation of mankind. 

Vratas are essentially observed for maintaining good health. In 
modern times because of lifestyle changes, fast food consuming man 
has been affected adversely. There is thus a spate in the rise of many 
diseases. Vratas imperceptibly attempt to bring man closer to nature 
and to cure disease for the sound health of all human beings. 

In modern times due to materialistic value system man has turned 
away from spiritualism and other ethical coals. Vratas are capable to 
kindle light of wisdom for attaining goal of human life. 

To determine the Puranic concept of vrata in its right perspective 
as also to determine its impact on socio-cultural, ecological and 


environmental aspects an in-depth study and research should reap 
high dividend in terms of human welfare. 
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Foundations of Faith 
A Historical Perspective 


Himanshu Shekhar JHA 


The historical foundation of religion dates back to the coming of the 
holy Veda into existence. Vedas being apauruseya are, undoubtedly, 
the mother of all religious systems and beliefs and cannot be confined 
to any specific time frame. All subsequent religious denominations 
and faiths Owe their genesis to the Vedas and their accessories, 
although many of their precepts and practices are diametrically 
©pposed and obnoxious to the ereat Vedic ideas. 


The word ‘religion’ which has its etymological root in the Latin 
religio has the same connotation as that of the Sanskrit word dharma. It 
1S Teasonable to believe that the English word ‘man’ has historically 
€nvolved from the Sanskrit word manu. It may be mentioned here 
that Manu, the first lawgiver and Prajapati, i.e. ruler of people, finds 
mention in the Ramayana (Ayodhyakanda: 110: 06) the earliest epic 
composed by the great sage Valmiki. The influence of Manu upon 
subsequent religious developments in the world is too evident to be 


ignored. Take, for instance, the description of the creation of the world 
in the opening chapter of the Bible (The Genesis; 01:02:03). It is exactly 
the same as that which we find in the opening chapter of the Manusmyti 


(01.05-06). 


Unlike religion, faiths being based mainly on the beliefs and practices 
of individuals, are confined to specific times and localities. For instance, 
Christianity evolved in Palestine with Jesus Christ, post-Abraham Islam 
in Arabia with Mohammiad (cr 570-632), Taoism in China with Lao-tse 
(c.6 cBc), Confucianism in China with Confucius; Buddhism in India 
with Lord Buddha; Jainism in India with Vardhman Mahavira (599- 
927 pce); Sikhism in India with Guru Nanak (sixteenth century), 
Zoroastrianism in Iran with Zoroaster and Judaism in Israel with Moses. 

The foundations of eternal and universal dharma were thus laid 
much earlier than these faiths. 


Hell and Heaven in the Mahdavastu-avadana 
Samniang LEURMSAIT 


The concept of hell and heaven is one of those popular features which 
can be found in all religions. The idea of reward and punishment that 
in the next life one gets in accordance with one’s gzood or evil deeds 
of the present life appears to have always been a cornerstone of what 
we generally recognize a formulated religion. In the Buddhist 
tradition, this concept is based on the law of action (karma) which 
assumes the form of a moral force fully competent in determining the 
individual’s present and future. The sinner will fall into the evil states 
of existence (durgati) on account of his evil deeds, and the virtuous 1S 
to enjoy divine bliss in the happy states of existence (sugati)- 


In the Mahdavastu-avadana which occupies a position of supreme 
importance in the entire domain of the Buddhist Sanskrit literature, 
we also found the story of the arhart named Mahamaudgalyayan@ 
Who takes a visionary journey to the world beyond the grave, 
including the hells and the heavens. At those places, he saw Various 
kinds of beings in other spheres of spiritual and afterlife existence In 
the hells beings are full of suffering due to their own bad actions. on 
the contrary, beings in the heavens are full of joy because of their 
800d actions. This paper is an attempt to examine various aspects of 
the hells and the heavens as depicted in the text. The details will be 
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discussed in the paper, including some relation to the legend of Phra 
Malai which is well known in Thailand from the past. 


The Development of the Notion of Mitra m 
Vedic and Avestan Religion 


Hari Ram MISHRA 


The Vedic and Avestan — both religions have a number of deep seated 
agreements in their outlooks. Scholars consider that land of the origin 
of Vedic and Avestan knowledge is the same. It is well known to the 
scholars that the religions of Veda and Avesta also show certain 
marked differences in spite of their general agreements. But scholars 
like Martin Haug assume that the religion Avesta was developed in 
Opposition to the Vedic religion. In support of his well-known theory 
of Indo-Iranian religious schism, he proposed so many examples to 
show the philosophical quarrel between the Indo-Aryans and the 
Irano-Aryans leading to a religious split. As he says that the word 
asura, Indian cognate of Iranian word aliura, is used in Vedic religion 
in the sense of demon while alitira in the Avestan literature is used in 
the sense of god. Likewise, the word daeva, the Iranian correspondent 
of deva, is used in bad sense in the Avesta literature while the word 
deva is used in the sense of god in the Vedic literature. 


Though this theory found supporters like Eduard Meyer in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (XXI: 204b) but it was rejected by some scholars 
because it did not stand valid after its critical examination. K.C. 
Chattopadhyay, a profound scholar of both these traditions, is of the 
opinion that there is great agreement about monotheism, active 
resistance of demons, worship of cow and fire and so on. 


Taking into account this aspect of the deep seated agreement 
between these two traditions, I shall confined my paper to the notion 
of Mitra in Vedic and its cognate Mithra in Avesta. In the Vedic 
literature Mitra is counted among the Adityas. Sometimes Mitra is 
worshipped alone but very often with Varuna and then called 
Mitravarunau. Mitra and Varuna both are associated with the God 
Sun but with different timings. Mitra is associated with the morning 
or the day sun and Varuna with the evening or the night sun. Both 
these gods watch over the actions of men with unblinking eyes. This 
Vedic notion of Mitra is present in Avesta as Mithra. In Avestan 





literature also Mitra IS associated with rising sun. This association is 
also seen in the Roman art. In Avesta the whole tenth Yasta is dedicated 
to the glory of Mithra. In this w ay, this paper will examine the historical 
development of the notion of Mitra in Vedic and Avestan religion. 
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A Discussion on Dasyabhakt1 as 
Found in the Bhaktiviveka 


Dipak Kuniar SHARMA 


Vaikunthanatha Bhagavatabhattacarya, popularly known as 
Bhattadeva, the illustrious disciple of Damodaradeva, one of the noted 
Preachers of Vaisnavism in north-east India in general and Assam In 
P articular, is regarded as the doyen of the Assamese prose literature. 
His Kathagita is considered as the earliest specimen of standard 
Assamese prose. To his credit is the Bhaktiviveka, which was composed 
In Saka era 1543 (ce 1621). As is evident from the title, this Sanskrit 
ea is aimed at upholding the doctrine of bhakti (devotion). Besides 
discussion on the very concept of bhakti, the book brings out the major 
components leading to the concept of bhakti, within the purview of its 
discussion. While presenting his own opinion, the author brings lots 
Of quotations from many earlier Sanskrit texts, viz. the Gita and the 
Puranas. The book comprises 14 chapters and each of the chapters is 
devoted to a particular topic. The last chapter of the book contains a 
lengthy discourse on dasyabhakti (devotion arising out of treating 





oneself as the slave of the Lord), which is supposed to be one of the 
tmportant ones of the nine components, for reaching to the highest 
goal of human pursuit and which is supposed to lead to an ideal life 
suggested by the Vaisnnavite tradition. The proposed paper aims at 
highlighting the basic issues raised in this context in the Bhaktiviveka 
and also incorporates the opinion of other Sanskrit texts. The discussion 
In the proposed paper is supposed to lead to some concrete and 
conclusive Opinion On the issue. 


. The Courtship of Siva and Sarasvati 
in the Poetry of Jagaddhara of Kashmir 


Hansa STAINTON 


The history of Sanskrit-learning and religious literature in Kashmur 
after the twelfth century remains understudied, despite the influence 
and fame of many earlier Sanskrit works from this region. One of the 
most important texts from this period is the fourteenth century 
Stutikusumanyjali of Jagaddhara, a collection of thirty-eight sfofras 
dedicated to Siva (with an additional poem on the poet's lineage). In 
this lengthy composition, Jagaddhara experiments with different poetic 
Styles, ambitiously employs literary figures such as slesa and yamaka, 
and covers a wide range of topics, from lamentations and pleas for 
assistance tO visualizations of Siva’s iconographical form and the 
importance of devotion. In doing so, this paper argues, he unpacks 
and articulates the flexible nature of the stotra genre itself, which can 
encompass functions such as benediction, prayer, visualization, and 
instruction. In this way Jagaddhara explores the powers of language 
and poetry to mediate between the poet and his audiences, both divine 
and human. A striking example of this is his provocative and unusual 
hints at a romantic relationship between Siva and Sarasvati, the 
goddess who is the embodiment of poetry, including his OWT The 
courtship of Siva and Sarasvati is an apt metaphor for the interactions 
between Saivism and Sanskrit poetics that Jagaddhara’s poetry 
embodies and, moreover, encourages. The Stutikusumafjall seems 
designed to cultivate a specific human audience, an audience of Saiva 
devotees and poetic connoisseurs whose devotion and religious 
Practice 1s PCCMea led by aesthetic sensibilities. In this pape, therefore, 
the courtship Of Siva and Sarasvati in Jagaddhara’s poetry serves as a 
Starting point for a broader analysis of the stotra genre and the history 
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of Sanskrit learning and Hindu religious life in Kashmir after the 
twelfth century. 


A Solar Esotericism of the Kalikrama 
In Search of Tantric Epistemology 
Aleksandra WENTA 


This paper explores the contribution of the solar esotericism, 
systematically developed in the Kalikrama and its epistemological 
impact on the Kagmiri Saiva Tradition. My suggestion in brief is that 
the esoteric character of the early Kalikrama, directly linked to the 
mystical experience of the Sun-Goddess (bhanavi-krama) is not 
something of the mystery of the unnameable entirely absent or lost in 
the parallel schools of the KaSmiri Saiva Tradition, but instead 
acknowledged as their most significant inspiration. Decoding of the 
esoteric dressed in the garb of the solar image will be done by following 
the exposition presented in the work of the tenth-eleventh century 
Abhinavagupta, who in his hermeneutical exegesis known as the Trika- 
Kaula uniquely placed the solar esotericism of the Kalikrama to express 
an all-pervading luminosity of knowledge in which the symbol of the 
Sun assumes the epistemological dimension of ‘coming to know’. After 
Providing an overview of the key aspects of the solar esotericism as it 
'S presented in the Uttaragharamnaya — an example of the Higher 
Krama of the Oral Instruction, found as a part of the 
Cificintmatasarasamuccaya, and the Kalikulapaficasataka — the Kalikrama’s 
root text, I will show how Abhinavagupta has drawn from the 
Kalikrama the notion of solar esotericism and established it at the 
ene of his empowered means (saktopiya). In the second part of the 
article, my primary intention is to demonstrate the plethora of different 
meanings overlapping the concept of the Sun of Consciousness (cit- 


wii cit-bha@) and to show how these notions came to be adapted by 
Abhinavagupta. 
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Special Panel 


Pratistha: 
Rites of Installation in 
the Tantric/ Agamic Traditions 


Convener: Diwakar Acharya 


In the recent years, scholars have been showing increasing interest in 
all aspects of all the tantric traditions, and particula rly those of Saivism, 
Buddhism, and Vaisnavism. New texts are being discovered and 
edited, and thereby a better picture of the development of Tantrism in 
various phases is emerging fast. In the rites of installation, the Vedic, 
Smarta, and Tantric elements are being intertwined, and an analysis 
of these rites can be expected to shed more light on the earliest phase 
of the development of Tantric religions. 


Tantric ritual correlates the divine and the profane by means of 
Sacred mantras, mudras, and mandalas. In the installation, such a 
ritual transforms a profane artistic or a natural object into a divinity, 
aud consecrates ordinary space as a divine realm. The rite of 
installation may locate an object of worship in a specife space for a 
fixed or unfixed period of time. It can bring about the consecration of 
the soft, perishable images that have just been made or of sacred 
mandalas freshly drawn as part of the daily ritual. It can be of an 
image meant to be in use for a fixed period of time; for instance, for 
the duration of a festival, or of an image permanently installed in a 
temple. It can even be of the temple or any other sa cred establishment 
Newly built or renovated. 


The most commonly used term pratistha, can thus cover a wide range 
Of activities, and it is also very variously conceived by different 
theologians in different periods, One of the most influential and 
Widely imitated manuals of Saiva ritual, the eleventh-century CE, 
paddhati of Somagambhu, for instance, defines it primarily as the 
Hae e Siva and Sakti, identified respectively as GngH ang pitha, 
arn ee SeeN the use of mantras that are Siva (pitharit ecg s108 
Sane : Yosah Sa sromtusnittl); It is obvious that such a ary feet 
ee escribe all varieties of the installation or consecration for 

mn, let alone for other traditions, which have their own 


th. ; 7 
~€0retical reflections about how divinisation is achieved and what 
It consists of. 
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us panel aims to examine issues related to pratistia, its evolution 
and the ways in which it is conceived in the various Tantric traditions. 
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Consecration of Visnu’s Image according to 
Two Earliest Paficaratras 


Diwakar ACHARYA 


In this paper I intend to present the ritual details of the consecration 
ceremony as described in two earliest Pafcaratra texts I discovered 
in Nepalese Manuscripts: the Svayambhuvapancaratra and 
Devamrtaparicaratra. These mutually related texts are concerned with 
an eight-armed form of Visnu, and give a quite extensive account of 
consecration of Visnu’s image: the ritual ablution, the rite of eyes’ 
Opening, the rite of inhabitation of the image in the sacrificial pavilion, 
and finally the installation of image. I will narrate and briefly analyse 
these ritual components of consecration ceremony. 


Panel: Pratistha: Rites of Installation mm the Tantric/Agamic Traditions 


The Earliest Surviving Detailed Account 
of a Linga 
An Examination of Chapter Two of the 
Guhyasttra of Nisasatattvasamhita 


Dominic GQDODALL 


In this paper, the account of linga-pratistha given in the second chapter 
of the Guhyasiitra of the Nisvasatattva-Sarnthita will be examined and 
compared with accounts of other pre-tenth-century sources. 


As part of a Franco-German ‘Early Tantra’ project cofinanced by 
the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft and the Agence N ationale pour 
la Recherche, an edition of this work was formally launched 1 2008, 
Prepared by several scholars led by Dominic Goodall and Alex!s 
Sanderson. Among the features of the Nisvasatattva-Samhita that 
Suggest its early date are close similarities of detail in its magic Mes 
With the rites described in the Buddhist Marijusriyamitlakalpa, another 
work upon which the ‘Early Tantra’ project focussed. 


The Nisvasatattva-Sarthita appears to be the earliest scripture of 
the Saivasiddhanta to survive, and may also be the earliest surviv"8 
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Saiva Tantra. Its account of pratisthd falls in the fifth of the five books 
(stitra) into which the work is divided, as transmitted in one ninth- 
century Nepalese palm-leaf microfilmed by the NGMPP. That fifth 
book is probably the latest layer of the work, but there are reasons to 
suppose that even that late layer can be no later than the seventh 
century CE. The study of the Nisvasatattva-Sanilita has suggested some 
new criteria for judging the relative antiquity of pre-tenth-century 
Saiva scriptures, and has thrown up many new interpretative riddles. 
Its rituals of pratistha are the only rituals described in this extensive 
Tantra in which Vedic mantras are used. This suggests that, as we 
would expect, tantric installation rituals draw upon earlier non- Tantric 
models. 


Panel: Pratistha: Rites of Installation in the Tantric/Agamic Traditions 


Dating and Placing Early Saiva Texts through 
Prasddalaksana, the Characteristics of Temples 


Libbie MILLS 


The paper will outline aspects of the prasddalaksana material in six early 

aiva Pratistha texts: the Brhatkalottara Mahatantra; the Nisviase 
Mahatantre Pratisthatantra, also titled the Devydamata; the Kiranagamna; 
the Mohacarottara Pratisthatantra; the Mayasanigraha, with its 
commentary, the Bhavactidamani; and the Bralhimaydamala Jayadrathadhikara 
Pingalamata. 


This particular group of texts represents the earliest treatments 
of building practice in Saiva literature. The texts stand close together, 
showing the stamp of a strong tradition; but they also show signs of 
development within that tradition over time. In unraveling their 
content, I will both demonstrate the system they set out, and also 
present arguments for the relative dating of these texts and others 
that cover similar ground. 


Panel: Pratistha: Rites of Installation in the Tantric/Agamic Traditions 


The “Re-Installation’ of Damaged Idols, 
with Special Reference to the 
Ritual Literature of Kerala 


S:A.S. SARMA 


Most of the ritual texts produced in Kerala, such as the unpublished 
Saivagamanibandhana, the Prayogamanjari and the Tantrasamuccaya, 
concern temples. They consist, in other words, of rituals pertaining 
to the selection of a suitable location for the construction of the temple 
and a detailed description of the construction process and the structure 
of the temple as well as the procedure for the installation of the idols, 
the daily rituals, festivals, etc. Very often they also contain a chapter, 
usually called firnoddharana (Renovation), devoted to the procedure 
for renovation of the temples. 


As per the ritual manuals, it is essential that the idol to be installed 
should be in a perfect condition because it is supposed to hold the 
divinity invoked until the dissolution of the universe. But the idols in 
temples can get damaged and then new idols must be installed in 
place of the old ones. 


Among the different rituals performed during such a ‘re- 
installation’, the rite of /ivodvasana (the act of extracting the life (j7va) 
from the idol) and the Bimboddharana (uninstalling the damaged idol 
from its pedestal) are the most important aspects and they can be 
performed only by an experienced priest. The other rituals that are 
performed during the re-installation often include the installation of 
a temporary temple-structure (Baldalaya) in which a temporary idol 
would be installed, Sariharatattvahoma, informing learned brahmanas 
and public about the necessity of replacing the idol, etc. 


While the installation process (pratisthd@) is performed in the ‘order 
of creation’ (srsfi) through which the presence of God is permeated 
across the entire temple complex, the ‘extraction of life from the idol’ 
(jivodvasana) is performed in the ‘order of destruction’ (samhdara) 
through which the presence of the God is first reasorbed back into 
the idol before it is extracted. 


This paper, which will focus mainly on the rituals related to ‘re- 
installation’ of damaged idols as explained in the ritual texts of Kerala, 
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Unpublished Prayogas of the 
Baudhayana School 


regions. 


Nabanarayana BANDYOPADHYAY 


; , ; _—_ dian 
Prayogas or paddhatis ‘manuals’ play a prominent role so far aS In 


ritual literature is concerned. It is very difficult to conduct acta 
Performance of Vedic rites and rituals only on the basis of ur 
knowledge of the Vedas, Vedangas, Vedalaksanas, etc. priests 
therefore, felt it necessary to Compose some texts of applicatory natu 
for first-hand knowledge and performance of various Vedic sacrifices 
of different Sakhas.Very few texts of the vast prayoga literature hav 
See edited /published so far. Majority of the manuscripts (MSS) ar® 
lying uncared for and unconsulted for the purpose of preserviNé: 
cataloguing, editing, etc. In the Asiatic Society, Kolkata, I found 
number of MSS of this field (see, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Government Collection under the Care of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, MM Haraprasad Shastri, vol. IL 1923 ; A Catalogue & 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Collections of the Asiatic Society, comp- 
Vedantatirtha et al., vol. I, part II, 1971 & III, 1973). The impor 
Prone Prayoga texts include: Yajfiatantrasudhanidhi by Sayanacary® 
Jogasara by Kesavasvamin, Baudhayaniyagnistomaprayoga PY 
Kr rayana, Baudhayanasutrakarika or Gopalakarika by Gopala, 
tee by Maytravaha, Naksatrasatraprayoga an 
lane lige ceding by Anantadeva, Somaprayoga by Rercirs aur 
ee by VisSvanatha, Mahagnisarvasva y 
Aiba te Kaukili-Sautramaniprayoga by ape 
Vist, acaturmasyaprayoga by Sukla Diksita, Agniprayosa by Agnicit 
wim Kathakagnicayanakrama by Vapu Bhatta, Rudrapaddhat! 
Dike am Bhatta and Harihara, Agnistomopodghata by Ramacandra 
Ory: ; “ Dravida, etc. Many useful prayogas of some unknown authors 
Dane oe sacrifices may also be mentioned: Baudhayan4 
“ppurnamasaprayoga (for the use of the followers of ASvalayana), 
Agnyadhananirapana, Punaradheyaprayoga, Pasubandhaprayoga, Somabhaksa 


tant 


Baudhayaniya Paundarikaprayoga, Prayascittapradipa, Mitravindesti, 
Mrgaristiprayoga, Digorayestipaddhati, Pavitresti, Naksatresti, 
Atirudrapaddhati, \ tharakarika, etc. The author of this paper has collected 
copies of MSS of a few mentioned texts. Some observations on the 
basis of these MSS will be presented in the paper. 


| There are many gaps in the history of knowledge of Indian 
literature. The study of prayoga texts may help in drawing nearer to a 
knowledge of the state of Srauta, Grhya and Smarta performances a 
thousand years old. It will enable us to approach more reliably the 
otherwise elusive history of the ancient institution of Vedic religion. 
This study may provide for a focused investigation of certain historical 
and intellectual processes that shoulder much of Indian thought 
(Frederick M. Smith, The Vedic Sacrifice in Transition ; A Translation and 
S tudy of the Prikaudamandana of Bhaskara Misra, BORI series no. 22, Poona: 
BORI, 1987). | 


Paja and Mantra in Newar Domestic Rituals 
and Their Handbooks 


Axel MICHAELS 


In Newar handbooks on life cycle rituals (Dagakarmavidhi, etc.), the 
term puja appears as worship of deities or objects (kalasa, clay, 
mandala, etc.) but also in an unspecific sense where it remains obscure 
to whom the worship is addressed. Field observation reveals that the 
Practice of these pijas deviates considerably from standard ritual 
elements of the Sanskritic tradition such as the upacaras. Moreovet, 
although iN Most cases the piija goes along with the use of specific 
mantras, mostly from the Vajasaneyi Samhita (Madhyandina recension), 
but the semantic link between mantra and action often remains obscure. 
My paper concentrates on this non-referential use of pija elements 
and mantras in domestic rituals of the Newar community in Nepal 
and their ritual handbooks. I argue that in the concepts of puja and 
mantra one has to overcome notions of exchange between deity and 
Worshipper and their hierarchies expressed in the return of prasida or 
Punya. As it seems, puja texts cannot simply be understood by 
Observing the piija practice or vice versa, and mantras are not just an 
add-on value On actions. Piija elements (including mantras) in both 
texts and practice have to be understood in their own rights. 
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Divine Aspect of Manes in the Sraddhas 


Sulok Sundar MOHANTY 


ites for the 
left knee 18 
e moon 
onth is 
ods 


The manes form a separate class from the gods. In the r 
manes, the performer remains in pracinavitin. Bending the 
tecommended for him. For their adoration svadid is uttered. Th 
is their light. Afternoon in the darker half of the Junar half m 
their time. These injunctions are in contrast with those for the a 
Where he remains upavitin, often bends the right knee. For adore a 
of 80ds, svaha is uttered. The sun is the light for them. Forenoo! 

the brighter half of the lunar month is time recommended for a 
Worship (Satapatha Brahmana, 2.4.2.2). Further Pitrtirtha of the hand Is 
“€commended to make offering to them and odd numbers ° 

brahmanas or articles are prescribed for the manes whereas Devatit tha 
and even number are the custom for the gods. 


The Asvalayana-Grhyasitra (4.7.10) mentions about offering of 4 rghye 
ae the brahmanas invited to be served with food who represent the 
Pitrs in the parvanasraddha. According to it, arghya is offered to them 
from the portion from the Pitrtirtha of the performer or from ie 
P itrtirtha of the right hand touched by the left hand when he remai"s 
In the upavita fashion. As it is usual with the rites directed to the 





manes, the prescription here should have been in pracinavita fashion 
and not in the wpavita fashion which is due for the gods. Commentator 
Narayana’s view is that by offering with the right hand being touched 
by the left hand or offering with the left hand here, the performer 
becomes pracinavitin even though he wears the cord in upavita fashion. 
This is not correct. 

Rites for the manes are also noted in other Grhyasiitras which go 
usually with the eods. Before offering oblations in the sacrificial fire 
ina sraddha, sprinkling is recommended thrice in the Jaiminiya- 
grhyastitra (2.1) first from left to right and then thrice from right to 
the left and circumambulation of the lumps from the left to the right. 
Circumambulation of the lumps is however enjoined in the anvastakya 
from the right to the left (Khadtra-Grhyasiitra, 3.5.19). The Hiranyakesi- 
Grhyastitra (2.4.10.7) mentions preliminary rites for the sacrifice up to 
utterance of the vyahrtis to be performed in pracinavita fashion and 
offering of principal oblations pracinavita fashion in masisraddha. 

Manes indeed have the potential to bless or curse a person they 
want to, in a manner not different from the gods. During the later 
period these two characreristics of the manes; one akin to the gods 
and another distinguished from the gods is clearly revealed by inviting 
the daiva brahmanas and the pitrya brahmanas in sraddha rites and 
treating them separately as two distinct groups. Hence the earlier 
Stage of the thought that the manes are akin to but separate from the 
gods in their character is seen here in the Asvalayana-Grhyasitra. 


Nitya-paja and Naimittika-pwja 
A Perspective Analysis 
C.S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


‘Prayer’ and ‘Worship’ are distinct though both have common 
grounds. While the former does not confine to any pattern or 
Procedure, the latter, especially in tradition has to follow 4 certain 
methodology. The daily worship in Hindu households follows 4 certain 
methodology. Even in the simplest form of daily worship, there 1s 
Invariably the ringing of bells, to start with, to ensure that the gods 


are welcome and demons or evil spirits are warded off: 


agamartham tu devanam gamanartham tu raksasam\ 
ghantanadam karomyadau devatahvana karanam\ 
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This is followed by the sthala-prija, the purification of = is 
where the deity in an iconic form is kept for the worship. The rship. 
to be invoked into the idol. There is such a sequential order ae ea 
In the case of naimittika-piija, like the worship of Lord Ganes4 
Caturthi day, there are special features befitting the occasio! 
not only flowers but also leaves are offered on that day. leet 
leaves are offered to the particular limbs of the Lord. A ¢ 
study of this is taken up in the paper under discussion. What mie — 
offerings required to be made to a particular deity and nel 
offerings itself are to be made, are well prescribed in the trad! 
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method. The involvement of the various materials such as ¢ sense 
a i : on 
sandal, flowers, camphor, bell and so on cater to the differe — 
i. 2S 9CL eC ‘ 
organs. The present paper purports to touch upon this aspec 
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Rituals and Customs as Reflected in Games 
A Study of Assamese Folk Games 


Pradyumna SARMA 


The Present study is based on the hypothesis that all folk games did 
NOE Ofiginate as mere pastimes. On the contrary, they are by and 
large the mimetic representations of certain important social functions 
related to spiritual, magical or divinatory practices of our ancestors. 
Games, therefore, cannot be dismissed as insignificant and childish 


as they replicate the collective attitude of the ‘non-intellectual 
commoners’, 


Rituals and customs are varied and diverse set of social behavior, 
Performed mainly for their symbolic value. Folk games are also 





essential markers of social development and change. Being integrally 
associated with society, both (rituals anc games) are surely to have 
an Organic relation between themselves. Through this paper an 
attempt has been made to explore this relationship and to reflect 
certain rituals and customs of the people of Assam which may be 
traced through their games. 

Objective: The objective of this study is to use folk games as prisms 
through which various socio- religious or traditional ethos of a society 
can be reviewed. The study of people’s cultures along with their 
individual and collective ideas may help us to gauge the mental and 


psychological characteristics of groups of people at specified times 
and places. 
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Acaras (Customs) and Vyavaharas (Laws) 
in Medieval Kerala 


K. SMITHA 


From time immemorial, life of every human being 1s shaped or 
controlled by a number of customs and laws. According to the time 
and the space, these customs and laws vary from generation to 
generation. Thus, life of the ancient people will be strange to the 
present society. But in every society these customs and laws are 
regulated by certain treatises composed or compiled by authoritative 
scholars. In the Indian scenario, the Dharmagastras come generally 
under this section. Here, in this paper, the present scholar tries to 
analyze the customs and laws which took place in medieval Kerala 
and the regional variations in these customs and laws from the other 
regions of the country. 
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Special Panel 


Sanskrit Inscriptions in 
South-East Asian Countries 


Conveners: Dominic Goodall and Antarjiva Lochat 


The earliest surviving, written documents in many parts of the South 
East Asia are stone inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries Ce 
that were written in Sanskrit or in local languages committed tO 
writing with Sanskritic scripts; in other words with Indic scripts 
derived from Brahmi. Such inscriptions are thus crucial witness? 
to the early history of an enormous region. They are typically draw) 
on for information about local religious and dynastic history, bus 
they also give us clues about much else (besides literary, linguislc 
and social history, and trade networks, for example), both in 4 local 
and in a transregional context, for they sometimes mirror and 
sometimes diverge from developments in the Indian subcontinent 
But their interpretation is rarely straightforward, and even when 
they are not fragmentary, they can be enigmatic even about the 
interesting questions that they might appear plainly to answer. Were 
they typically composed by Indian brahmanas? Were there any non- 
Indian brahmanas? Did the religious traditions they reflect displace 
the earlier local traditions, or did they remain the preoccupations of 
a tiny minority? Can we trace waxing and waning contact with 
different regions of the Indian subcontinent from the evidence of 
literary fashions, the use of different scripts and the distribution of 
religious ideas? Rather different answers to such questions are 
Suggested by, for instance, the epigraphs of Central Java, of Campa 
in south Vietnam, and of the pre- and post-Angkorean Khmer region. 


While many South East Asian inscriptions have been superbly edited 
and translated, many others have been misread or misinterpreted, 
or have not been published at all, and yet others remain to be 
discovered. Firm conclusions about the many questions raised by 
these fascinating sources are unlikely ever to be reached. 








lz Sanskrit fascriptions in South-East Asian Countries 


CaturvimSati Murtayah or the 24 Images of 
Visnu vis-a-vis Pafcaratra Agamas 
* Study in the Eleventh-century Architectural Marvel of 
Step Well at Patan, Gujarat 


Simona CHAUDHRY-FERRARO 


In the region of Patan, Gujarat, the Archaeological Survey of India 
Tought into light an astonishing and sophisticated structure: a Seven 
“toreyed circular well, with frontally attached multistoreyed pavilions 
“fading down (to the different levels of the well) by way of 
Mtermediate pillared terraces and numerous steps. The walls flanking 
the different components of the structure surprisingly exposed 
‘Nnumerable carvings and well preserved images, mostly depicting 
Indu gods and goddesses, accommodated within nearly 400 
Prominent niches. Listed now as a UNESCO heritage site, this largest, 
Tost magnificent and elaborately carved step well unfolds an 
1COnographical treasure and overall arrangement of the sculptural 
lemes, furthermore suggesting the religious connotation and 
“lgnificance of this site. This becomes particularly true if one considers 
tts primary location, i.e. on the banks of the holy river Sarasvat, by 
Whose waters the well originally used to be alimented. A closer 
©“xamination of the iconographical representations and their 
“rchitectural placement reveals the impact and strong influence of the 
Paficaratra doctrines and Agamic traditions. As if reflecting the scheme 
“ir a shrine indeed, the back wall of the well displays five primary 
images of Visnu-Narayana, prominently facing the eastern direction. 
Besides many more images of Visnu are found represented at different 
levels and in numerous forms along the whole perimeter of the 
Monument. Visnu here in fact significantly occupies a higher status 
among the other (subordinate) deities of the Hindu pantheon. Next 
to Laksminarayana, Visvarupa, Garudartdha and the Dagavataras, 
actually found in most medieval temples dedicated to Visnu, there 
Sutstands the extraordinary depiction of Caturvinigati Martayalt, 
representing the 24 emanatory aspects of Visnu, i.e. the Caturvimisatt 
Vyaha concept, remarkably expressed here in iconoplastic art form. 
Certainly the intertwined concepts of vyiha and vibhava (avatara) forms 
Of Visnu, signify a core aspect within the Paficaratra philosophical 
System of belief and the correlated spiritual/ritual practices: Hence 
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these forms are well detailed in the traditional texts of Pe 
Agamas. Based on the comparative analysis of the relevant 
passages, this paper focuses on the iconographical study 
images of Visnu, as represented in the architectural logic é 
of this unique water-related monument. 


Panel: Sanskrit Inscriptions in South-East Asian Countries 


Reconsidering Vocabulary Used 19 ~ 
Double-Language Inscriptions from Ancient 
Cambodia with Special Reference to K. 239 


Kunthea CHHOM 


: . ; exts 
Much ink has flowed over double-language inscriptions, tC 


composed in Sanskrit and Old Khmer between sixth and fourteenth 
centuries. However, the two parts of these inscriptions have never 
been justly studied together — the Sanskritists tend to ignore the 
Khmer text and the specialists of Khmer put aside the Sanskrit one. 
These experts would benefit more from the epigraphs if they 


considered the two parts of an inscription as the two faces Of a single 
coin. 


In the present paper, I propose to re-examine them side by side 
i their authors would presumably have liked us to do) and to 
Investigate the vocabulary used therein. Our main purpose is to prove 
that Sanskrit loanwords in a Khmer text had a strong relationship 
with their Sanskrit homologues. Actually, a double-languag® 
inscription functions as first-hand evidence explaining how those 
words had been selected and adopted morphologically and 
semantically into Khmer. A minute study of the epigraphical corpus 
shows that the Khmer part of double-language epigraphs uses more 
borrowed words than a monolingual one, and that those same loan- 
words appear also in the Sanskrit text. Besides borrowed words, the 

er authors have also coined some new interesting calques from 
the Sanskrit. The bilingual passages of Sdok Kok Thorn inscription, 4 
tenth-century inscription, are unique in this regard. Such Sanskrit loan- 
words and calques are tools to redefine the role played by the vestiges 
of the Sanskrit in the Khmer country. 
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Dating the Sanskrit Inscriptions of 
Malavarman and Purnavarman from Indonesia 


A Palaeographical Study 
Enrmanuel PRANCIS & Arlo GRIFFITHS 


The famous inscriptions of Malavarman from East Borneo and of 

Urnavarman from West Java are considered to be the oldest 
©“Pigraphical records of Indonesia. In the secondary literature, these 
“are generally dated to c. ce 400 and 450 respectively, following a first 
8Pproximation and working hypothesis by J. Ph. Vogel. Eminent 
Scholars, such as D.C. Sircar or A.H. Dani, have contested this datation, 
Pushing Malavarman towards the close of the fifth century and 

Urnavarman into the sixth century. However, their views have rarely 
found their way into the historiography of Indonesia. We concur with 
these scholars, advocating a possibly even later date for Purnavarman 
(Seventh century CE). Our arguments will be derived mainly from a 
Palaeographical analysis and comparison with epigraphs from South 
“and elsewhere in South-East Asia. 


Panel: Sanskrit Inscriptions in South-East Asian Countries 


Can We Identify the Sectarian Obedience 
of the Saiva Ascetics of Non-royal 


Cave-inscriptions in Cambodia? 
Dominic GOODALL 


Best known among the magnificent Khmer inscriptions 1n Sanskrit 
are the huge royal stelae engraved with hundreds of verses iN high 
Kitvya style that celebrate the achievements of kings of the Angkorian 
Period. (An especially fine example is K.528, the stela of the East 
Mebon temple, a first edition of which was produced by Louis Finot 
in the Bulletin d’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient of 1925.) Apart from 
their beauty and their importance for South-East Asian history, 
Cambodian inscriptions hold up a hazy but often illuminating mirror 
to intellectual and religious developments that were taking place in 
the Indian subcontinent. The focus of this presentation, however Will 
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be the small corpus of typically non-royal cave inscriptions, some still 
unpublished, which attest to the presence over several centuries of 
Saiva ascetics dwelling in sculpted mountain caves. What clues are 
there that might tell us who these Cambodian Saivas were? 


Panel: Sanskrit Inscriptions in South-East Asian Countries 


The Legend of Kubera in the Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Champa 


Bachchan KUMAR 


This paper discusses the legend of Kubera as known from Sanskrit 
inscriptions of Champa. The kingdom of Champa, known by the 
Chinese Lin-yi, was an ancient Hinduised kingdom located in the 
central part of Vietnam. The appearance of Champa in the history 
took place in around second century ce. This kingdom had a vast 
extension of territory. The present-day Quang-nam province was the 
centre of the kingdom of Champa. The archaeological sites, namely 
Tra-kieu, Mi-son and Dong-duong have yielded a number of artefacts 
and Sanskrit inscriptions. A number of French scholars have worked 
on the inscriptions of Champa. R.C. Majumdar has collected most of 
the inscriptions and published in his book Champa. 


On reviewing Sanskrit inscriptions, it seems that Kubera was a 
well-known god among the people of Champa. Kubera has been 
extolled in a number of Sanskrit inscriptions of Champa. In the Hindu 
mythology, Kubera is considered as the Lord of Wealth. A legend 
says that God Kubera performed severe austerities for 1,000 years. 
Pleased with his devotion, Lord Brahma gave him immortality and 
made him the god of wealth, the guardian of all the treasures on the 


earth, which he has to distribute according to the destiny of the 
receivers. 


Finot has edited the Mi-son Sanskrit inscription of King 
PrakaSadharma. It mentions that the King Prakasadharma erected 
the temple of Kubera. The inscription mentions God Kubera as the 
friend of Mahesvara (Siva) who was a mine of wealth. Kubera has 
also been called as ekakasapingala. It was so because of having got his 
eye injured by the view of the Goddess Uma, wife of the Lord Siva. 


Both the Puranas and the Ramayana feature the half-blood siblings 





of Kubera. Visrava, Kubera’s father, also married the ra@ksasa (demon) 
Princess Kaikesi, who mothered four r@ksasa children: Ravana, 
Kumbhakarna, Vibhisana and Surpanakha. The Mahabharata regards 
Visrava as the brother of Kubera, so Kubera is described as the uncle 
of Ravana and his siblings. It records that when Kubera approached 
Brahma for the favour of superseding his father Pulastya, Pulastya 
created Visrava. To seek the favour of Visrava, Kubera sent three 
women to him, by whom Visrava begot his demon children. Ravana, 
after acquiring a boon from Brahma, drove Kubera away from Lanka 
and seized his puspaka vimana, which was returned to Kubera after 
Ravana’s death. Kubera then settled on the Gandhamadana mountain, 
near Mount Kailasa — the abode of the God Siva — in the Himalayas. 
In this paper, I would analyse the features of Kubera as mentioned in 
the various Sanskrit inscriptions of Champa. 
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Panel: Sanskrit Inscriptions in South-East Asian Countries 


sanskrit Terms in Thai Epigraphy 
With Special Reference to New Inscriptions in Thailand 


Amarjiva LOCHAN 


Thailand has been a rich mine of various epigraphic records with 
over 1,000 inscriptions. Having the deep impact of the Sanskrit words 
and terminology, they have been studied very rarely, and lack the 
attention which was paid to the Khmer epigraphy in the neighbouring 
Cambodia. Apart from the collection and interpretation made by 
George Caedés more than half century ago, inscriptions found in 
Thailand require fresh relook. Meanwhile, new inscriptions have also 
surfaced in Thailand recently. Some of them are extremely important 
such as the one Muang Bueng Khok Chaang Inscription found at 
Uthaithani Province, Rushi Khaw Neu Cave Muang Ratchaburi 
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Inscription (on the base of the Buddha image), carrying 
one Samadhigupta. There are interpretations varying amor! 
scholars terming the name Samadhigupta to be a sculptor, 
person doing merit. The ‘Pumyagiri Mountain Inscriptiom foe atl 
Ratburi province is on a fragment of dharmacakra. Another eae 
found inscription is Kuha Mountain Inscription in far south, SONS 

province. These all are facing problems of correct reading. while en 
are cases of later addition of engravings in the original inscription 
(e.g. the Rishi Khao Ngu Inscription) or that of reading punlyé as pune 
(‘Pumyagiri’ Inscription). The present paper deals with the contents 
of such inscriptions carrying Sanskrit terms and also discusse> the 
sordid situation of misreading with reference to these recently found 
inscriptions, and emphasizes the urgent need to go for the pt eparation 
of a corpus of Indic inscriptions of Thailand. Such academic = ce 
would be incomplete and futile until unless the Thai experts jou 
together. Then only, this work would fill a significant g4aP in much 
accurate study of inscriptions discovered in Thailand and the region. 


Panel: Sanskrit Inscriptions in South-East Asian Countries 


Early Buddhism in South-East Asia 
in the Light of Some Select Inscriptions 


Chirapat PRAPANDVIDYA 


If the account given in the Mahavariisa, the chronicle of Sri Lanka, that 
King Agoka sent two theras, Sona and Uttara to Suvannabhim, is 
correct, then Buddhism must have reached the South-East Asia in the 
third century sce. The earliest archaeological artefacts that indicate 
the Buddhist contact from India with the South-East Asia, howevel, 
are the two Buddha images (c. fourth century CE), one discovered at 
Sempaga in Celebes, Indonesia, and another at Dong Duong (Quang 
Nam), in Vietnam. A large number of inscriptions pertaining to early 
Buddhism (c. fifth-twelfth centuries CE) which were written in Sanskrit, 
Pali, Prakrt and some vernaculars were discovered in Thailand, 
Myanmar, Malaysia, Vietnam, Cambodia and elsewhere in the South- 
East Asia. This paper will discuss different aspects of early Buddhism 


from fifth to twelfth centuries CE, that are contained in some select 
Inscriptions. 
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Glimpse of Brahmanism and Buddhism in the 
Phimanaka Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kambuya 


Prativa Manjari RATH 


A. The Phimanaka Bilingual Inscription — published in the Inscriptions 
of Kambitja, R.C. Majumdar (no. 186, p. 531). It is engraved on a stela 
found under the foundations of the building, known as Phimanaka, 
In Angkor Thom (Nagara Dhamma). This inscription is a valuable 
landmark in the religious history of the country as it contains evidence 
Of understanding between Buddhism and Brahmanical religion. 


It is written first in Sanskrit and then literally translated in Khmer 
language. The inscription is a prayer for the preservation of asvattha 
tree called as the Vrksaraja or the king of the trees, the different parts 
Of which are identified with Brahma, Visnu and Siva. The following 
Parameters have been adopted for analysis in this paper: 


(i) Eulogy of the asvattha as an instance of the impact of Hindu 
Purdnic tradition at the then Kambuja as the mahdabodhi tree of 
Buddhist religious tradition in Khmer language. 

(ii) The striking similarity of Sanskrit verses as recorded in the 
inscription with the Hindu tradition as found in 
Brhatstotraratnakara. 


(iii) The significance of the bilingual inscription for the 
understanding of all categories of the people with reicrencs 
to similarity of words in both the versions of the inscripnion 
in Sanskrit as well as in the Khmer language. 


B. The Phimanaka Inscription of King Jayavarman vit — (published 
in the Inscriptions of Kambuja, R.C. Majumdar, no. 182, Pp- 515). 


The inscription contains 102 verses in Sanskrit composed by Queen 
Indradevt, the second queen of King Jayavarman VII, who was @ devoted 
and pious Buddhist. Many of the verses are not legible as the letters 
are damaged. The verses which are legible give an interesting account 
of women’s participation in religious activities. This inscription 
describes three facts: (1) about the expedition of King Jayavarman, 
(2) the initiation of Srijayaraja-devi to Buddhism and his religious 
and merciful activities, (3) the teachings and other activities of 
Indradevi relating to Buddhism. The following parameters have been 
adopted for analysis in this paper: 
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(i) Glimpse of Mahayana Buddhism along with Hindu — 
ae, Es oe 
and culture which was present at the time of King Jay 
VII (ce 1181-1215). di 
6 , Gard ; ; : ist sful 1es, 
Gi) Women’s participation and achievements in Buddhis 
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in religious observances and in social welfare actl 

evident through this inscription. 

a _— = oo iddhism 
This inscription testifies to the spread of Mahayana Bu 


: in the 
and specially the extension of Buddhist teaching to the nuns 


monasteries which is not prevalent in the Theravada Budo 
sanskrit has always been a linking factor between Buddhism ae 
Brahmanism as it is evident from this inscription. The inscripHon * 
written in different Sanskrit metres like Upajati, Indrava]*% 
Upendravajra, Vansastha, Vasantatilaka and Sloka and contains VET°® 
of high poetic excellence which need a separate study. 
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Contesting Sanskrit and Old Javanese 


| Inscriptions from Java 
Inscriptions from Ratu Boko Complex vs Kedulan Temple 


Mimi SAVITRI 


Inscriptions are important sources for reconstructing the life of people 
Mn the Past as they mention about aspects of people’s life, among others, 
$0cl0-economic, political and religious. Inscriptions also attract the 
attention of archaeologists as they also are keen to learn about the 
life Of the people in the past. However, scripts and languages used in 
mscriptions need to be given adequate attention, for unravelling the 
society's way of living in the past. 


| This Paper attempts to answer the question as to why the 
scriptions from Ratu Boko Complex (778 S/cr 856] used a different 
language from other inscriptions found in Kedulan Temple (791 S/cE 
869). Inscriptions from Ratu Boko Complex were engraved in Sanskrit 
and the latter were written in Old Javanese. Interestingly, both these 
NScriptions were engraved in the same Old Javanese script. A 
COMParative study is attempted of the socio-political context, 
chronology and the purpose of these inscriptions. These investigations 
demonstrate the extent to which Indian and ethic elements have 


(eal) 





1 : -_ 
‘Nteracted through language and writing in the process of their 
IMcorporation into Javanese culture. 


Other Sessions 


Interpreting Religious Vratas and Utsavas 
in Sanskrit Poetic and Semi-Historical Texts 


Belonging to the Fifth and the Twelfth Centuries CE 
Radha Madhav BHARADWA] 


Sanskrit poetic and semi-historical texts belonging to the fifth and the 
twelfth centuries CE, apart from being literary texts, also contain 
information regarding religious and social institutions. Religious vratas 
and utsavas are such institutions which find an occasional mention in 
Such texts. According to Mahamahopadhyaya P.V. Kane, there is a 
very thin line of demarcation between a vrata and an ufsaoa as both 
have some elements of each other. Religious vratas and ufsavas emerged 
as an important form of the Vedic/Brahmanic religion during the 
Gupta period, i.e. fourth-fifth centuries CE and went on to acquire 
More and more significance during the early and the late medieval 
ages. Although they are a subject matter of Dharmasitras, Grhyasutras, 
Puranas, the epics, the Nibandhas (commentaries on Smirtis) and where 
they are treated in great detail, clearly indicate towards certain trends 
like the establishment of varna and asrama rules, the Vedic sacrifices, 
the Brahmanical patriarchal system, the control over the sexuality of 
Women and a system where a flow of religious gifts (dana) and priestly 
fees (daksina@) could be maintained for their survival. A study of the 
Sanskrit poetic and semi-historical texts of the said period holds many 
interesting facts for historical interpretation. Ours is an attempt at 
interpreting the nature of religious vratas and utsavas as found in the 
Sanskrit texts of the proposed period vis-d-vis the trends that are 
contained in the Dharmasitras, Grhyasttras, Puranas and Nibandhas. 
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Bhimasena as Bhairava in Nepal 


Gudrun BUHNEMANN 


Bhimasena, the second of the five Pandawa brothers in the 


there portrayed as a redoubtable warrior, is worshipped ™ 


85 ferred to as 


é = f . e ‘ munity. 
Bhimasena’, he is especially popular among the tradil 


s . , ‘ . - : yvorshi 
Devotional texts and inscriptions attest to the popularity Of his ¥ P 
hrines and 


f the deity 


a form of Siva or, more precisely, Bhairava. Commonly 


at least from the sixteenth century onwards. Bhimasena’s § 
temples are common in today’s Nepal, and various forms 9° 
are also represented independently in paintings and line spon 2 
On the basis of texts and images, I will examine in this papet ‘ " 
rather complex iconography of Bhimasena as Bhairav4 wine 
developed in Nepal under the influence of Tantrism. 
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Text and Context 
Understanding Bhima-Mahatmya and its 
Sacred Geography 


Varada KHALADKAR 


Bhima-Mahatmiya, affiliated to the Uttarakhanda of Padma Purana, is a 
text describing the sacred landscape of Bhima River and the important 
religious places along its banks, like other river miahatmyas. Although 
treated as minor texts from the viewpoint of the history of Indian 
literature, these form an extremely important source to understand 
the development of religious matrix on the local level in the medieval 
times. 


The text has been of particular interest to scholars studying the 
cult of Vitthala and Panduranga-Mahatmya or religious geography of 
Western Deccan. However, a holistic understanding of the text has 
never really been attempted. 
se Bhima- 


In the present paper, the researcher proposes to appral 
historical 


Mahatmya in relation to the available epigraphic and other 
data as well as the fresh archaeological data which is an outcome of 
her systematic regional survey of middle Bhima basin. It is believed 
that only such corroborative analysis will lead us tO better 
understanding of the context of such texts — medieval sacred 
landscapes, their constitution and the popular perceptions of the same. 
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Crossing Borders 
The Journey of the Indian Lotus 


Thomas KINTAERT 


y — pucifera 
The cultural history of the Indian lotus (Neluibo nucifera subsp siete 
research Pt 
s flower 


and as 


Borsch & Barthlott) forms the subject of a new 


conducted by the speaker. It focuses on the motif of the lotu 
res; 


texts together with visual representations from the Indian subcoO 
provide the main source of information. In addition, particular 
attention is paid to both literary and visual material Lo = 
Mediterranean Region, which has the prospect of shedding additiona 
light on the topic. The present paper highlights the great value of this 
and other material from beyond the confines of South Asia while 
tracing the journey of the Indian lotus across continents. 

4] distribution 


Starting with an overview of the present geographic 
ristoric 


of the Indian lotus, the spread of the plant is dealt with from prel 
times to about the seventh century CE. The topics covered will include 
the question of the presence of the Indian lotus in the Indus Valley 
Civilization, its introduction into Egypt around the middle of the 
first millennium sce, and its representation in Ptolemaic, Romamt and 
early Christian art. 


The presentation will be supplemented throughout with visual 
Material. 


Language of the Harappan Inscriptions 
R. NAGASWAMY 


This Paper is to examine the recent vociferous claim, that the language 
of the Harappan inscription is Dravidian, which has attracted rewards 
and empowerment. This claim is based on the assumption, that the 
Dravidian linguistics as shown by the ancient Sangam Tamil literature 
and ancient Tamil grammar have remained free from the Vedic 
Sanskritic influence and is best suited to be the language of the 
Harappan civilization and therefore is the pre-Vedic in date. This 
—— is piloted by mainly three writers — Michael Witzel of Harvard 
University, Asko Parpola of Finland and Iravatham Mahadevan from 


Tamil Nadu. It is well known that the only available Tamil sources 

are the Sangam Tamil literature consisting of light anthologies and 10 

long poems called 10 idylls grouped together as Sangam literature, 

and the earliest grammatical work in Tamil called Tolkappiyam. Recent 

advances in archaeology, epigraphy and numismatic findings have 

shown that Sangam Tamil classics could not be dated earlier than 1* 

century BCE to second century cE. The Brahmi inscriptions in Tamil 

Nadu found in ancient caves and potsherds make mention of 

contemporary rulers like Ceras and Pandyas, and other chieftains 

like Atiyan who are referred to in the Sangam classics. Similarly, the 

coins of the Ceras, Kolliporaiyan, Makkodai, Kuttuvan and the Pandya, 

Peruvazhuti, show they were issued by rulers found as patrons of 
Sangam poems, in imitation of the Roman coins, found in large numbers 
in Tamil Nadu. All these findings show that the entire Sangam corpus 
was composed only after the Roman contact with Tamil Nadu. Also, 
the associated finds in archaeological excavations, reveal presence of 
Roman pottery. The Tamil grammar Tolkappiyam could also be dated 
to the same period as it could have been composed only after the 
introduction of writing in Tamil Nadu as it contains rules for written 
Tamil script. As both these data fall around the beginning of current 
era, there is clearly a gap of 3,500 years between the Harappan 
inscriptions and the earliest Tamil works. There exists no reliable 
Tamil data to verify or to accept the claim of the Dravidian origin of 
the Harappan civilization. 


A very few Harappan symbols like fish and a (supposed) skeleton 
are cited and are linked to the Tamil words in an ingenious Way and 
advanced as proofs to show the Dravidian origin of the Harappans. 
It would be shown in this paper that the first word for fish has a 
classical Vedic word and if the contention that the word for fish 
indicates Harappan language it would be a Vedic civilization. The 
second word for skeleton indicates pey in Tamil. The most important 
god of the Tamils is Muruga. An attempt is made by Mahadevan to 
show that the concept of Muruga is of Harappan origin through a 
symbol of Indus seals. The absurdity of this speculation would be 
brought to light in this paper by citing a Tamil word that would prove 
Muruga is a Classical Sanskrit word. 

The whole of Tolkappiyam was composed based on the Sanskrit 
culture and was verified by a Caturvedin, Adamkottu Asan, who 
was the chief judge under the Pandya and then only a writing Was 
made public. All the Sangam classical poems followed this grammar. 
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Tolkappya™ 


: . _ . a 1e€ kings 
unequivocally gives the Brahmanical culture which tl ; are 
ath rites c 


In the fields of religious, social, administrative, judicial, 
of the people, music and dance, trade and cratts, the 


themselves followed and enforced in the country. The de 


also based on the Vedic tradition. 


. _ . -ammiar, it 
Finally from the inscription, Sangam literature and gram ; 
" amil society 


would be shown that from the earliest known time, the T f life 

. e . ° - < O 
was inseparably based on Sanskrit traditions in every walk 
and is pan-Indian in character. 


Tradition of Non-Brahmana Sanskrit Scholars 
in Maharashtra and Its relevance 


Hemant RAJOPADHYAYA 


f the 
age O 


Sanskrit, in Indian society, is always referred to as langu 


classes’; to be precise, as language of brahmanas. Though ¢ 
learn the Vedas was limited to the three upper castes, Sanskrit languas® 
was not prohibited for other castes in the Indian tradition. 


Under British Rule, many non-brahmana scholars started learning 
Sanskrit texts. These scholars have contributed a lot through their 
respective works in the social reforms in India. In Maharashtra, We 
find many scholars like Dadoba Pandurang Tarkhadkar, Jagannath 
Shankarsheth, Guruvarya Keluskar, Babasaheb Ambedkar, etc. who, 
with their great visionary researches and social awareness, have 
constructed a platform for social revolution. At the same time, We 
have examples of people like Vishnubuva Brahmachari who started 
Interpreting Sanskrit texts openly for the understanding of common 
People to resist large-scale religious conversions by Christian 
Missionaries. Social activists like G.G. Agarkar, Chhatrapati Shahu, 
Kevalanand Sarasvati, Tarkatirtha Lakshman Shastri Joshi, Kokje 
Shastri have encouraged this kind of Sanskrit learning, opened all the 
ways of knowledge in Sanskrit to the common masses, and also 
mobilized social developments for preserving the orthodox frame of 
Classical sciences. Even in modern Maharashtra, we have many 
Sanskrit scholars, active in various social movements, like A.H. 
Salunkhe, Comrade Sharad Patil, who have shown extraordinary 
€xpertise in interpretations of Sanskrit texts. 


While tracing this tradition, we find many interesting aspects and 


consequences, evolved through conflicts between representatives of 
the orthodox priestly tradition and revolutionaries trained in new 
methods of Sanskrit learning through modern educational systems. 
This has helped Indian society to interpret the tradition in a more 
liberal way and abandon many evil beliefs and customs and 
openminded. 


Though modern Indian society has witnessed many conflicts - 
between brahmanas and non-brahmanas, this liberal tradition of 
Sanskrit-learning has proved to be quite helpful catalysing for Indian 
renaissance through social developments. 


This paper is aimed at putting forward the history of this 
enlightened tradition of Sanskrit learning and tracing the relevance 
of interpretations of Sanskrit texts by scholars who have redefined 
and enhanced the intellectual horizons of Sanskrit learning 1n India. 





Inscriptional Nagari and its 
Evolution from the Early Seventh till the 
Fourteenth Century CE 


Saraju RATH 


As it was pointed out by D.C. Sircar in 1977 (pp. 91, 102): “nearly 80 
per cent of what we now know about the early period of Indian history 
has been derived from the epigraphic sources alone . . - [T}here is no 
aspect of the life, culture and activities of the Indians that is not 
reflected in inscriptions.” In these inscriptions, “[t]he variety of scripts 
is enormous, these being subject to the same pattern of extensive local 
and chronological variation as are the Indian languages and dialects” 
(Salomon 1998: 6). Inscriptions and copperplates are therefore crucial 
sources for the cultural and political history of India. Indian epigt aphic 
studies should therefore be regarded as foundational requirements 
for the cultural and political history of India, but these cannot be 
pursued fruitfully without sufficient thoroughness and expertise in 
the various Indian scripts. The variety of scripts used is enormous 
and has not yet been systematically and comprehensively explored. 
A major script, generally known as Nagari, was extensively used in 
inscriptions and copperplates found in the north and central parts of 
the Indian subcontinent from the seventh till the fourteenth century 
cr, Around a century earlier, an early form appears, which succeeds 
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later forms of Brahmi (Gupta Brahmi). Scripts of the Nagarj family 
become dominant in this area from the tenth-eleventh centuries, when 
their sister script Siddhamatrka disappears. 


In order to prepare a basis for the analysis of this and Closely 
related scripts and for the study of their evolution, the present paper 
will focus on inscriptional Nagari, the distinctive nature of jts 
characters, and its evolution in this period. | will also make some 
observations on inscriptional Nagari of later centuries Which is already 
quite close to the modern forms of Nagari. 


Devatamutrtiprakarana 
Medieval Iconographic Manual 


Chidambara SAGAR 


The text Devatamirtiprakarana was written in Rajasthan during the reign 
of Maharana Kumbha. The author of the text Devatamiirt iprakarana is 
this very Mandana. It is significant that he was a practising siitradhara 
and hence the text is not crystallized in mere theory. 


The medieval age of Rajasthan is regarded as the glorious period 
and a romantic era, as during this period art, architecture, Poetry and 
literature were immortalized through various mediums of recording. 
In this Phase of history, one of the most important figures was 
Maharana Kumbha (cE 1433-68) of Mewar. He was a well-known 
Writer-scholar, a great patron of arts and culture and a great 
administrator. According to tradition, he is said to have renovated 
32 out of 84 forts of his kingdom along with other developmental 
constructions like temples, complexes, palaces, reservoirs, etc. His 
architectural] legacy can be witnessed from Kumbhalgarh, Achalgarh, 
Basantgarh, Ranakpur temples, Eklingaji Temple, Dovani, Chittorgarh 
Victory tower etc. The credit of execution of the vast constructions 
during the regime of Kumbha mostly goes to Mandana. But his father, 
brother, sons and grandsons were also involved in this process. 


Mandana was not merely the chief siitradhara but also a prolific 
Writer who compiled texts on the rules of iconography and 
architecture, Thus, the reputation and glory of Mandana is not simply 

€cause of the fact that he was the chief architect controlling and 
designing various sites, but also that along with this, he also compiled 
texts on the iconography, town-planning and architecture. His major 


Works are: 


(a) Vastumandana (b) Riipamandana 


(c) Prdasddamandana (d) Rajavallabha 
(e) Vastiusara (f) Vastusastra 
(g) Devatamirtiprakarana (h) Apatattoa 


Of these texts, Prasadamandana, Rajavallabha, Apatattva and Vastusara 
are architectural treatises and Ripamandana and Devatamiirtiprakarana 
are iconographical texts. These works of Mandana seem to be 
important, as has been mentioned by Upendra Mohan Sankhyatirtha 
in the Introduction of the first edition of Devatamiurtiprakarana and 
Riipamandana (Calcutta Sanskrit Series no. XII). He states that in the 
library of the Deccan scholar Kavindracarya, the manuscripts of 
Ra@javallabha, Vastumandana, Pradsddamandana, Riipamandana and 
Rajavallabhasilpa were available. The popularity of Mandana’s work 
can be discerned from the fact that these works may have spread 
from the west to the east as well as to the south and north. 


The text itself is divided into two parts. In the first section (i.e. 
chapters 1-3) there are rules and regulations regarding topics like 
types of sila, measurements, positions, etc. whereas in the second 
section, iconography of the Hindu and Jaina deities 1s discussed. 
Another noteworthy fact is that the Devatamiirtiprakarana has been 
compiled on the basis of many north and south Indian texts, but it has 
primarily used south Indian texts. At the time of Maharana Kumbha’s 
reign, north India, as well as temples there, were suffering the 
onslaught of the Muslims. However, in south India, the science of 
temple construction and its documentation continued. Another 
important fact to note is that Mandana only refers to south Indian 
Silpasastr as but not to Saiva and Vaisnava Agamas. The texts referred 
to by Mandana are Mayamata, Silparatna, KasyapSilpa, Agni Purana, 
Visnudharmottara, Brhatsamhita, Manasollasa, Aparajitaprecha, 
Caturvargacintamani, Visvakarmasastra; Jaina texts like Pravacana- 
Saroddhara, Pratisthasaroddhara and Bharatagama are also used. His text 
include allusions to Puranas, dramas, commentaries as Well as 
Silpasastras. However, it is noteworthy that the Silpasastras referred 
to by him except Aparajitaprccha are primarily from the south. In the 
Sixth chapter Mandana clearly refers to Diparnava, stating: 


PMA Slawes Ada: 
aieat oeerarecast 24 slits Aas) — g.u8 


At many places, Mandana directly takes the verses from their 
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original sources and incorporates them 1n his text. Thus, it would not 
be wrong to say that Mandana an author compiler who was well 
versed in many Sastras as well as traditions. 


Kayasthas 


Translators of Sanskrit Classics into Persian 


Kazuyo SAKAKI 


Translation serves as a tool for intercultural dialogue. The subject 
examined here is the Persian translations and adaptations of the 
Sanskrit classics by Hindu translators. Most of the studies on this 
subject so far have been limited to the framework of a historical survey 
of translated works. Hindu translators’ cultural identity has seldom 
been examined in any detail except in a few recent studies. The 
enlarged interpretative translations done by Hindus provide us with 


an insight into their distinctive indigenous contribution to the Persian 
literature. 


When the Mughal emperor Akbar (CE 1562-1603) ordered the 
translation of the Sanskrit classics into Persian, it could not have been 
Possible without a close cooperation of a large number of Hindu 
scholars (pandits) for the clarification of various aspects of the Hindu 
thought. It was not until the seventeenth century that Hindus 
themselves, rather than Muslims, undertook the translation work on 
a large scale. By this stage, key Sanskrit texts had already been 
translated into Persian and Indian ideas had gradually permeated 
among the Indian Muslim intellectuals. From the investigation of Hindu 
translators’ names, it becomes clear that most of these translators 
Were from the Kayastha community, the hereditary caste of the scribes, 
who had learned Persian by studying at madrasds, with the help of 
Sanskrit manuals and lexicons for learning the Persian. 


This class of intellectuals with linguistic abilities from both cultures 
succeeded in introducing an element of indigenous ideas into the 
Persian literature. Their translations were imbued with specific religio- 
Philosophical contextual factors rather than socio-political ones. They 
tried to approximate their translations as much as possible to the style 
of Muslim intellectuals’ writings so as to make them more 
understandable to those of the readers who were unacquainted with 
Indian mythology and philosophy. This point is best illustrated by 





the Khulasa al-Khulasa (Sara Tattva), an unpublished compendium of 
Persian translation of Sanskrit classics, by Devi Das Kayastha, who 
interprets monistic ideas in Indian philosophy in Perso-Islamic idiom. 


In order to further elaborate this point, we examine here the 
Islamic key concept of divine unity in Persian translations of Sanskrit 
classics by the Kayasthas. 


History of Vegetables in Ancient India 
Somnath SARKAR 


In this paper, an attempt has been made to analyse and highlight the 
history of vegetables in ancient India from the Indus Valley Civilization 
(2500-2000 scr) to the Gupta period (cr 700). The history of vegetables 
in India dates back to pre-historic period. During pre-historic times 
before the arrival of Aryans in India (c. 1500-1000 BCE), the Proto- 
Australoids used brinjal, bottle gourd and watermelon as vegetables. 
Lotus stalk was eaten by the early Dravidians, as mentioned in an old 
Tamil classic of south India, written during ce 500-600. Pea existed in 
India much before the Aryans came to the country and it was already 
present in Western Asia prior to its cultivation. The pea, most likely 
the field pea (Pisum arvence) was eaten during the Harappan Civilization 
as evidenced from the archaeological excavations of Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa (2500-1750 sce) in which carbonized pea seeds were 
discovered. Pea seeds were also found from the Neolithic site of 
Chirand in Bihar, Chocolithic site of Mahegvara Navdatoli (¢. 1200 
BCE) in Madhya Pradesh and Osmanabad in Maharashtra, The presence 
of seeds of melon along with other pre-historic items was also 
recorded from Harappan excavations. With the advent of the Aryan 
Culture and Sanskrit literature in the ancient period, much information 
became available on different kinds of vegetables consumed by the 
Aryans. Palaeoethnobotanical and archaeobotanical information 1g 
available about the plant wealth reared by ancient humankind in India 
for about 8,000 years, on its movement, inflow and exchange with 
neighbouring countries. Seeds of important vegetables found from 
archaeological sites in the Indian subcontinent include common pea, 
garden pea, hyacinth bean, fenugreek, watermelon, okra, cucurbits, 
etc. The paper will highlight in detail the history and development of 
vegetables — their origin and uses as far as practicable. 
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Some Socio-Political Questions Raised 
by the Sudden Appearance of Mount Meru 
in the Sanskrit Epics and Puranas 


As well as in Physical Manifestations 
Found in India and South-East Asia 


Ruth SATINSKY 


When Brahmanism spread from its heartland, Aryavarta (the “land 
of the Aryas”), to south India and the South-East Asia, in the early 
centuries of ce, brahmanas took their sacred geography with them. 
The new regions where they settled were not only transformed 
ideologically, but physically as well. Mythical, or north Indian toponyms 
of sacred mountains, rivers, lakes, cities, and regions were replicated 
throughout south Indian and South-East Asian space. Mount Meru, 
the axis mundi of Puranic cosmology, became the main symbolic 
representation of almost all the great Hindu stone temples of South 
and South-East Asia, as well as the name of several sacred mountain 
volcanoes in Java. The Ganga, inseparable from Mount Meru, was 
replicated in combination with it. Kings of early regional kingdoms 
sought out Brahmanical sacred geography for the supernatural 
Protection of their kingdoms, political unity, and the enhancement of 
their worldly and spiritual power. Brahmanas gained riches and power 
in exchange for their services. Brahmanical sacred geography was the 
Pivot and raison d’étre of the Brahmanical ritual system. The 
mountainous element only became prominent in Brahmanical 
cosmology in the Sanskrit epics and Puranas, most notably with the 
introduction of new concepts such as Mount Meru. Brahmanical sacred 
se0graphy adopted these new concepts and remained henceforth 
unchanged across a vast geographical space. This paper will explore 
some socio-political questions raised by the sudden appearance of 
Mount Meru in the Sanskrit epics and Puranas, as well as in physical 
Manifestations found in India and South-East Asia. 





A Corpus Edition of Maitraka Inscriptions 
Re-reading of Old Material and Some New Charters 


Annette SCHMIEDCHEN 


The Maitraka dynasty ruled in Kathiawar from the fifth to the eighth 
centuries, and more than 100 fully preserved Sanskrit copperplate 
charters of this royal line are known today. These inscriptions record 
granting of villages and plots of land in favour of brahmanas, Buddhist 
monasteries, and some Hindu temples. 


A corpus edition of all available Maitraka inscriptions has just 
been completed by the author. It is based on the earlier editions of 
individual charters published in Epigraphia Indica, Indian Antiquary, 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and some 20 
other epigraphical journals and monographs — mainly in English, but 
also in Gujarati and in Hindi. The re-readings have been prepared on 
the basis of (1) published rubbings/estampages and photographs ot 
the inscriptions as well as by studying (2) the originals preserved in 
the Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Vastusangrahalaya, Mumbai, and 
several Gujarat museums and other institutions, (3) digital pnoto- 
graphs taken by the author at these places or provided by these in- 
stitutions, and (4) the estampages preserved in the collection of the 
Epigraphical Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India, Mysore. 
These re-readings resulted in, for the first time, complete and, hope- 
fully, improved texts of the charters. 


e 
In the course of her research, the author also came across thre 


hitherto unpublished Maitraka inscriptions, which will be presented Ih 
this paper. These three charters record endowments in favour of 
brahmanas and were issued by the Kings Siladitya I (Valabhi yea? 290), 
Siladitya Hil (Valabhi year 342), and Siladitya V (Valabhi yeat 402). 
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The Modes of Date Designating 
in Early Mediaeval Land Grants of Nort 


Alexander STOLYAROV 


h India 


nd in north 
written in 
e fixed on 
dated 


More than 1000 early mediaeval land grants that were fou 
India have been published at present. As a rule they were 
Sanskrit and fixed on copperplates. A few of them wet 
stones. The vast majority of them (more than 85 per cent) Were 
or contained the date designation in their texts. 


There were several types of the date designation. 
land grants were dated according to some of the Indi 
Vallabhi, Vikrama, Saka, Harsa, Kalacuri, Gangeya, Bhauma 
Also they may be dated by the regnal year of the ruler W 
the grant. 


ho issued 


Also there were several ways of dating the grants: 


* It may be the date of making the grant (or the date of 


performing the ritual of granting). In this case, very often 
some auspicious days were mentioned like solar OF lunar 
eclipses, winter or summer solstices, equinox, new moon Or 
full moon days, some festivals like Visu Sarhnkranti, etc. 


* Also it may be the date of issuing the grant (or the date of 


incising the document itself). 


‘ 
* Insome grants the date of the ruler’s (or the ruler’s ancestor's) 
inauguration was mentioned, 


* Very few land grants contained the date of vowing — that 


Was the cause of making the grant, 


All these kinds of dating may be found in one document both 
combined and separately. 


Different manners of date designating may be traced and studied 
according to place and time of issuing the grant, as also to the dynasty 
issued the grant, etc. 


All these types and kinds of dating will be considered in course 
of Presentation. An attempt will also be made to trace the spatial and 
temporal distribution of different modes of dates designating in land 
6fants originated from north India in early mediaeval period (fourth- 
thirteenth centuries). 





Temple Architecture of Medieval Assam 
A Study on the Basis of Inscriptions 


Gitanjali THAKURIA 


The inscriptions which are generally engraved or incised on some 
permanent or durable materials are regarded as the most valuable 
source of information for reconstruction of the past history of any 
country or nation. They exhibit the progress and level of human culture 
in any given time and clime. Assam is the hub of many races and 
tribes since time immemorial having their own religious beliefs and 
practices. In medieval period, Assam was a conglomeration of 
kingdoms like the Ahom, the Chutia, the Jayantia, the Kachari, the 
Koch, etc. All these powerhouses, whether big or small, also left their 
marks. Their records, written in both Assamese and Sanskrit 
languages, provide sufficient information of immense value and have 
a bearing on matters relating to all the aspects such as political, social, 
economic, religious, cultural, etc. Likewise, from these epigraphic 
records, we find that, in medieval period, Assam was highly rich in 
architectural and sculptural aspects. The rulers of that period 
constructed a large number of temples and monasteries. For instance, 
from the stone inscriptions, embedded in the inner wall of Kamakhya 
temple, we come to know that Sukladhvaja, the brother of Koch king 
Naranarayana, built that temple in about cr 1565, Similarly, the Kachari 
kings, the Chutia kings and the Ahom kings, specially from Rudra- 
sirnha down to Rajesvarasirmha, each spent a good deal of the revenue 
in the construction of temples, dedicating these specially to Durga, 
Siva and Visnu. Not only that, the Ahom kings also established priests, 
specially brahmanas, to conduct the religious activities of those 
religious institutions and offered grants of land along with free 
servitors by issuing charters. In the present paper, we propose to 
make a study on the temple architecture of medieval Assam on the 
basis of the epigraphic records of that period. 
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Strategies for Semantic Representation of 
Karma Karaka (Karturipsitatamam Karma) 


Manjit BHADRA and Girish Nath JHA 


This paper is going to talk about the semantic representation of karma- 
karaka through computer. Mishra (2007) has developed a Sanskrit karaka 
analyser’ as the subject of his doctoral research. This karaka analyser 
analyses the syntactico-semantic relations at the sentence level. In 
Sanskrit heritage site? there is a Sanskrit tagger available online. The 
tagger comes with different solutions. Later it chooses the best among 
those solutions. Panini’s rules are constrained by semantic conditions, 
along with vartikas, The very definition of karma-kdraka — 
karturtpsitatamam karma (1.4.49) followed by tathayuktam ca'nipsitant 
(1.4.50) is difficult for computer to understand. 


This paper discusses the questions of desirability, undesirability 
which are loaded with contextual semantics with special reference to 
the verbs in the sense of ‘eating’. One of the possible solutions to 
semantic computing is using primitives which will require agreeing 
on a basic set of primitives and then using those for synthesising 
fundamental concepts called Root Conceptual Structures (RCS), which 
then can synthesise larger concepts called Compound Conceptual 
Structures (CCS) following a constrained recursive generation 
approach, A reverse analytical process would dissolve CCS into RCS 
and then into the primitives by following reverse recursion, This can 
be modelled on the lines of Jackendoff and Dorr (1993)3 and use them 
for Sanskrit verb classes incorporating kdraka information as well. 
Along with these primitives, it is necessary to make computers 
understand what is most desired for an agent (in the sense of ‘eating’ 
for example) in different conditions. To decide what is most desired 
for an agent, there will be an ontological dictionary. The action is 
explained like a subject who can eat approaches to an object which is 
edible, through a path, then picking up the food, putting in the mouth, 
chewing and swallowing. So the primitives can be built with two 
things (subject and object), path, manner, etc. For example, the concept 
of ingestion can be constructed from a discreet set of primitives which 
can constitute ingestion by first constructing its sub-concepts like 
chewing, swallowing, etc. Basically, ideas or concepts which were 
unuttered are reduced in primitives. 





This paper is trying to build a model which will help computer to 
understand the definition of karma-karaka. Then computer can analyse 
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karaka without depending only on vibhakti. It is going to help reducing 
any ambiguity in ka@raka analysis. More accurate karaka analysis can 
help in machine translation. This model can be extended to other 
Indian languages along with the Sanskrit. The design of the proposed 


model is given below: 





Ontology Checking 
¢ Includes NER to decide human or non-human (if yes) 
¢ Checking of desirable or not (if yes) | 
¢ Natural condition or extreme case 





If conditions match 


ACTIVITY primitives with SLOTS lI 


SLOT MATCHING (karaka == ontology == primitive) 








Final output (The sentence is correct, there is 
semantic compatibility among subject and object). 
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Strategies for Anaphora Handling 
in Pancatantra 


Madhav GOPAL and Girish Nath JHA 


Z.. § ents of 
For humans, it is relatively easy to determine the anteced 


anaphors or cataphors in the discourse, but machines have eee 
problems in identifying them. In this paper we present a study of “ 
anaphoric constructions of Sanskrit pronouns (reflexive? ate 
reciprocals) in Paficatantra, a legendary collection of fables, arid then 
will provide an algorithm to handle them automatically. The process 
of anaphora resolution would consist of three main steps: identification 
of the anaphors/cataphors, location of the candidates for tet 
antecedents, and matching the appropriate antecedent(s) from the 
Set of candidates. The system will take as input a Sanskrit raw text 
and will produce an output with anaphors and their antecedents 
tagged. For example, in the sentence sah grhanm gatva atmanam darpare 
draksyati (reaching home he will see himself in the mirror), atmanam 
Will be identified as an anaphor and sali out of three candidates (salt, 
grha, and darpané) will be selected as its antecedent. 


Though some of the Indo-Aryan languages, like Marath1, Gujaraul 
and Sinhala, have verbal anaphor also along with nominal ones (Lust 
et al. 2000), Sanskrit has only the nominal form of the anaphor (Jha et 
al. 2008, 2009). The lexical anaphors (reflexive and reciprocal pronouns) 
are very rich and like any nominal they inflect for case (barring svayé! it). 
The possessive reflexives, which could be more appropriately labeled 
Teflexive possessive adjectives’, inflect for number and gender also. 
Ther eciprocals, however, inflect for gender and case only. The reflexive 
Pronouns could be categorized in four categories: proper reflexive 
like atman and sva, intensive reflexive like svayam and svayam-€vA, 
PoOSsessive reflexive like svakiyam, atmiyam, naam, etc. compound 
teflexive like fitma- (+possessed noun), nija-, sva-, svakiya-, svtya-, atimiya-- 
These are actually possessive reflexives but they are compounded 
(prefixed, more appropriately speaking) with the possessed noun in 
their root form and consequently escape from any kind of inflection, 
©.8-, Lisa, sva-grham gacchati. The reciprocal pronouns include anyonyalm, 
Parasparam, itarétaram, and mithah. Mithah is, however, an indeclinable 
and could be better described as adverbial reciprocal. The others inflect 
for gender and case. Some of the reflexives and reciprocals mentioned 
here are not available in Paficatantra. 





The paper will finally present an algorithm for automate handling 
of anaphors in Sanskrit with special reference to Parnicatantra. 


Quantum Physics and the Buddhist Theory 
of ‘Ksana’ and ‘Ksana-Santana’ 
(Moment and Moment-Continuum) 


V.K. GOYAL and Vijaya RANI 


Presently we are passing through a scientific age, in which lots of 
inventions, investigations and researches have been done and are 
still going on in different fields of Science like physics, chemistry, 
space-science and so on. Quantum Physics is a recently developed 
branch of physics, which gives a novel idea of discreteness In the 
emission of energy (radiations). The German physicist Max Planck 
(1858-1947) was the first one who explained this idea of discreteness 
in the form of Quanta. Later on, it was re-established by Nobel laureate 
Albert Einstein in the context of explaining the photo-electric effect. 


It is a common perception that philosophical treatises in Sanskrit 
belong mainly to the religious, ethical and spiritual thoughts, but, if 
Studied with deep insight and observations, it is realised by scholars 
of India and abroad that Indian literature in Sanskrit has a great 
potential of knowledge even in science and technological fields. 
Buddhist philosophy occupies a unique place not only in Indian thought 
but also in the world speculations. It deals mainly with the theories 
of suffering, momentariness, dependent-origination, no-soul and so 
On. It does not accept any permanent and eternal entity like Soul, 
God or Brahman, but believes in the momentary nature of things, 
Which are dependently originated. An object which phenomenally 
seems to be static and one in number is not like that in reality, but it 
is a continuum (pravah or santana) of different and discrete moments 
(ksanas). This concept of discrete moments (vicchinnaksanas) and 
continuum of moments (ksana-santana) has much similarity with the 
‘Particle and Wave Theory’ of Quantum Physics. 


This paper aims at finding out the similarities and dissimilarities 
in the concepts of ksana and santana (moment and continuum) and 
‘Particle-Wave’ theories of the two branches of thought, i.e. the 
Buddhist Philosophy and the Quantum Physics. 
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Features of Svarita in the Light of Speech Tools 


Leena HUNNARGIKAR, Chaitali DANGARIKAR, 
Malhar KULKARNI 


In his Astddhydyi, Panini describes the feature of svarita accent as 
samahara (combination) of the other two accents, udatta and anudatta. 
The Vedic recitation also involves svarita. The phonetic treatises try 
to explain the nature and features of this accent. The Paninian tradition 
maintains two views regarding the nature of this accent. All this 
increases the confusion about the exact nature of this accent. In this 
modern age, we have technology with us to empirically experiment 
to answer problems of this kind. 


In this paper, we have tried to study the nature and features of 
svarita as is found in the recitations of the Vedas in the recorded form 
with the help of a speech tool named Wavesurfer. This tool is useful 
for speech recognition methods. The purpose of this study is to see 
how this samahara is seen in the svarita. For this experimental work, 
we have prepared data which includes a list of examples of syatantra 
and paratantra svaritas in the Rgveda. For svatantra svarita, we have 


referred to a list of independent svarita in the Rgveda by Mr, Detlef 
Eichler. 


On the basis of this data, we selected words, having jatya svarita 
accent and words in samasa like avyayibhava and bahuvrihi for our study 
SO that we could understand the features of udatta and anudé@ttg also. 
Further, we collected all the selected words in recording form, These 
recordings were used as an input for previously mentioned speech 
tool. The results were noted down. It includes spectra images of the 
words along with wave patterns and fundamental frequency of each 
word. Then, analysis was done. Finally, we could shed Some light on 
the traditional discussion on the exact nature of svarita. 
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Theories of Anaphora Resolution 
in Traditional Sanskrit Texts 


Diwakar MISHRA, Girish Nath JHA 


In this paper authors present the problem of anaphora in Sanskrit and 
what theories in Sanskrit text are found which can be used to resolve 
anaphor referencing. The theories are taken from Vyakarana, Nyaya, 
Navya-Nyaya and Mimamsa traditions. 

Anaphor is an entity in a sentence which refers back for its meaning 
(cataphor when it refers forward). Finding the correct referred word 
which binds that anaphor is called anaphora resolution. The concept 
of anaphora in Sanskrit is extended by authors and categorized into 
two — anaphora proper, and anaphora-like cases. Anaphora proper 
is similar to the concept of anaphora in Western linguistics. In 
anaphora-like cases, authors have included (i) adjective qualified 
relation, (ii) simile (pana). Here upamda is not just upama as described 
in Sanskrit poetics, but any relation which has two MOGES —— Uparneye 


and upamana. Thus, riipaka, utpreksa, vyatireka and apahnutt are also 
included in this. 


The authors have collected over one hundred sentences with 
different complexities of anaphora from the texts of Ramayana, Gita, 
Kadambari and Sivarajavijaya, and paraphrased them with marking of 
anaphoric relations. The theories of anaphora resolution are collected 
from Mahabhasya, Arthasarigraha, Navyanyaya-Bhasa-Pradipa, and Pada- 
vakya-Ratnakara. The theories are not just quoted but are also tried to 
interpret in a formal way like — 


If there are two words co-referential with each other, the relation 1s 


between the very two words, it does not mean that one of them is co- 
referential with the synonym of the other. 


amb =beatalb’+a’ob (b’ isa synonym of b) 
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Transfer Grammar for 
Sanskrit-Hindi Machine Translation 


Kumar Nripendra PATHAK, Girish Nath JHA 


In this paper authors are describing the architecture of a Transfer 
Grammar (TG) for Sanskrit-Hindi Machine Translation (SHMT) by 
highlighting the challenges involved in structural transfer from 
Sanskrit to Hindi from the perspective of Machine Translation (MT). 
In the diverse linguistic scenario in India, MT is needed to transfer 
the knowledge from one language to another. The overwhelming 
literary superiority of Sanskrit has attracted intellectuals worldwide, 
and attempts to translate desired Sanskrit texts into other languages 
have been made since the seventeenth century. In order to provide 
comprehensible translation, an MT system should be capable of 
transferring the source language sentence into the correct syntactic 
Structure of the target language. Structure mapping becomes 
challenging if the languages differ at various levels. Transferring Sanskrit 
linguistic features to Hindi is similarly challenging given the structural 
‘uances that Hindi has developed in the course of its evolution. 





Though Sanskrit and Hindi are considered structurally close owing 
to genealogical relations, yet on a closer look, Hindi appears to have 
diverged significantly more in terms of structure than in lexical 
ingenuities. Therefore, a well-researched TG is required for generating 
acceptable output in Hindi. This paper is focusing on the areas where 
there may be a requirement of TG rules for an SHMT system. For 
©xample, handling of Noun Phrase (NP) case marker in MT isa 
challenge as it depends on number, gender, animate /inanimate objects, 
and on verb as well. While Sanskrit does not have gender agreement 
at the level of verb, Hindi has it. Sanskrit gacchati in Hindi has jata hai 
and jati hai forms depending on the gender of the subject. Sanskrit 
sentences pustakam dnayati and sisum anayati have uniform case-marking 
but in Hindi the postposition appears arbitrary. While the first example 
Will not have a ‘-ko’, the second must have it. Similarly, gantum icchiami 
and pathiturir gacchami, both have tumun pratyaya but their Hindi 
translations have ki and ke liye case markers respectively. Similarly 
ekasmin dine is translated as ek din in Hindi and here also the case 
Marker js dropped. In Sanskrit, karaka may have karma-samjfa in seven 
Senses — ‘desired’, ‘undesired’, ‘gambling’, locative (adhi upasarga with 
V Sin, Vstha and ./as, abhi + ni + vis, up/anu/adhi/an+.f vas), akathita 
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Karaka (by akathitar ca), ‘motion’, ete. (bv Panini 1.4.52), ‘anger’, etc. 
(by Panini 1.4.38). In these senses, Hindi may have Ko/nte/se/par/o case 
markers. Sanskrit has no double causatives. Padhata hat and padhavata 
hai for both senses, Sanskrit has pafhayati. In the sentences orksali api 
(asti) and vrksalt apt (santvardhya. . .), first vrksah apt has no case marker 
Where there is an immediate verb the other has ko case marker. When 
esah+eva, taditeva tasmin+eva tatratevd, etc. are used together, it changes 
its form in Hindi (yah+hisyahi, tab+histabhi, usthizusi, vaha+hi=vahin, 
etc.). To get syntactically good Hindi translation from Sanskrit, TG 
will be needed. In HIT Hyderabad, as a component of Indian languages 
MT system, TG rules are being written for Indian language pairs. As 
per their website, the Telugu-Hindi, Urdu-Hindi, Hindi-Punjabi and 
Punjabi-Hindi MT systems are online (sampark.iiit.ac.in) in which TG 
rules have been applied. 


Computational Analysis of 
Sukandasopadesa in Kadambari 


Prajitt PRAKASH 


Computational studies of Sanskrit at different levels are going on in 
various parts of the country as well as the world. Modern methods of 
teaching and learning Sanskrit are also on the anvil. Collecting the 
lexical items of classical Sanskrit works and creating complete inventory 
are the major prerequisites for all such computational studies and 
evolving modern methods of learning and teaching Sanskrit. Though 
some efforts in this direction have already been made, much remains 
to be done. The Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Mahakavyas, the 
Natakas, etc. have to be carefully analysed lexically and inventories 
created. Kadambari, the well-known Sanskrit novel written by 
Banabhatta in the seventh century CE is taken up here for analysis. 
The study of this work provides a new impetus to the field of research 
in the realms of Sanskrit study linked with computer applications. 
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Computational Analysis of Sanskrit Verbs 


Kavitha RAJAN and Navjyoti SINGH 


the idea that 


We are - of ver ao i 
proposing a formal ontology of verbs based ¢ state ina 


primary meaning of verb is a recursive form ‘change ° 


context’, which is a formal ‘structure of happening’ (bhava). : 
d has a 


A word leaves back a sense or a footstep and each wot ind 
non-lexical connotative meaning. Meaning here represents som - 
of quality or feeling of substance and is called Ontology: ** ld 
understand a sentence you have to know the word-meaning and sid 
knowledge. These two should combine to give perfect semantics. 

/ root. 


According to Yaska every word is derived from dihatu 
e fact that 


People communicate with each other easily in spite of th ; 
language is a complex thing. This is so because the basic meanings 10 
all words are few and simple. Therefore, we can identify these past 
meanings in all verbs. We can also use the permutations an 
combinations of these to represent all the verbs, which, with - 
syntactic properties, help in obtaining the correct meaning of the wor 


IN a Piven context. 


We are proposing a structure of the word ‘happening SINC 


happening has both sequence and no-sequence in it. Whenever 4 verb 
occurs we have a sense of happening there. Hence every verb can be 
seen as a modality or classes of happening, i.e. categories will belong 
uO Classes of happening. Across categories meanings do not permeate, 
1.e. there is some boundary between them. Every happening is one 
discrete state and then the next discrete state. This is the approach 
We are following here. Bhava (happening) can be represented using 
the formal structure — 


<entity/statel | entity/state2, Relational Context> - termed ‘Punctuator. 


There are at least seven mutually exclusive bhadvas that constitute 
elementary sense-components implicit in the meaning of verb. 
Elementary sense-components are mutually interwoven (or stitched) 
through their relational context. Relational context is made of — 

R (Karakas (cases: nominal pull), Vibhaktis (inflexions: 
transformation pull), corresponding abstract contiguum}. 





Table 1: Punctuators of atomic verbal senses 










Jnapya | jriyeya bhava: p, 


piirva | apara bhava: p,, 






sadhya | s@dhaka bhava: p, 


grahya | grahaka bhava: p, 
adhara | adheya bhava: p,, 


anisa | arisi bhava: p. 


aropya | dropaka bhava: p, 


The punctuators in any verb can be found by intuition which can 

be verified looking at the usages in language. Punctuators are the 
asic and the simplest sense of a word which comes to the mind of a 
Person when he listens to it. Using this approach we obtained two- 


dimensional punctuator tables of the Paninian and Yaska dhatus which 
Can be extended to n /n matrix. 





The results obtained supports this approach. 
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Comparative Study of Phonetic Patterns 
in ChandahSastra and Binary Patterns 
in Genetic Algorithms 


Sugandha RANI and C.S. WARNEKAR 





Chandahsastra of Pingalacarya is a well-known classical Sanskrit treatise 
©n prosody. It deals with the rhythmic syllable arrangements nN poetic 
meters. According to Chandahsastra, every pronounced letter 1S either 
Laghu (1/U/0/@) or Guru (s/_/1/%). The siitra regarding g@ua or 
Srouping of syllables goes as: 
PARTS AT STARE : 
ae arena cared Fcleafra fan 

The following table depicts an example of three-letter words with 

the eight possible permutations of its syllables based on above stitra. 
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In Sanskrit language, verses are composed considering 
Constraint of urtta (based on number of syllables) or jati (based a 
matra or phonetics) and called as chanda. in vrtta type, every er 
Predefined number of syllables, along with the constraint on . = 
Syllable has to be laghu/guru. While in jati constraint, every in - 
Predefined number of mdatras. For example, the characterisHce ° 
Anustubh chandah is given as follows: 


yaa aay aaa ao fgaqeiat: 


We oe TSAR ATUL 


The above description shows that every quarter has eight syllables. 
The fifth is always laghu and the sixth is guru. 


The above description illustrates patterns, where some of the 
binary values in the sequence have fixed positions while others a 
Its different possible syllable arrangements are comparable wit 
evolutionary binary sequences appearing in Genetic Algorithm (GA). 


A GA is a search technique used in computing to find exact OF 
@Pproximate solutions to optimization and search problems. In other 
Words, genetic algorithms are computer algorithms that search for 
§°0d solutions to a problem from among a large number of possible 
Solutions. Such chanda’s arrangements could be utilized to generate 
Newer binary sequences, which resemble the solution list generated 
for multi-parameter optimization problem or population of id 
Solutions in genetic algorithm. The present paper discusses innovative 
developments through such meaningful comparison. 
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Religious Consciousness in 
Modern Sanskrit Mahakavyas 


Urmila ANAND 


Man is primarily a spiritual being and his goal in life is the Search for 
spiritual truth. In the scientific enquiry, conciousness is taken as 
awareness of all kinds of outside world, self-awareness and absolute 
awareness. True religion is not a superstition or a fad; it is a unifying 
force with the sole ideal of fatherhood of God. The true Object of a 
religion is to make man’s life pure and purposeful. Religious 
consciousness is related to consciousness of the Divine ang can be 
developed by following the path of spirituality. There is a great deal 
of similarity in the philosophy, devotional practices and spiritual 
consciousness of all religions. There are three elements of religious 
consciousness — cognitive, affective and conative. 


In the modern age, more and more Sanskrit Mahakavyas dealing 
with Puranic themes as well as with the lives of national leaders or 
religious heads like Gandhi, Subhas, Indira Gandhi, Ramakrishna 
Paramhamsa, Vivekananda, Lord Krsna, Devi Radha and Sita, etc. 
have been coming out. Most of the Mahakavyas prescribe a universally 
valid ethics as the distinctive Style of religious life. Pandit Balkrishna 
in Saradamanililacaritam, Dr. Rewaprasad Dwivedi in Sitdcaritam, 
Harinarayan Dixit in Radhacaritam, Iccharam Dwivedi in Vamanacaritam, 
and others also lay special emphasis on the devotional aspect of 
religion. They declared that human body is the greatest body in the 
universe, Atman (self) is the essence of all life and human life is a 
Preparation for self-realization. 


It is Propounded in these epics that for man to live a happy life 
and in universal brotherhood, the need of the hour, therefore seems 
to be twofold — 

1. The need for true religion as a centerpiece of human life. 

an A living ‘Tattvadarsi Guru’ as a spiritual guide who would 

lead the seeker towards realizing the ultimate reality keeping 
the need of the time in view. 

In the perspective of modern epics, this paper aims to discuss that 
religious life can be harmonized with modern scientific outlook and 
“chnological usage giving it all a meaning and a direction. With such 
an understanding, man will take the lead of religions in organizing 





his life and will achieve the supreme goal of life and organize a better 
world with “Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man". 


Social Reformers in Modern Sanskrit 
Mahakavyas of Kerala 


E. Suresh BABLI 


Kerala is a south Indian state with natural beauty and the land of 
Malayalam-speaking people. It was a fertile land of literary activities 
of Sanskrit and Malayalam languages. The literary patronage of Kerala 
princes attracted not only the scholars and poets from Kerala but also 
from other states. Now also the poets of Kerala are producing works 
of considerable merit in Sanskrit and Malayalam languages. Though 
Sanskrit is not the mother tongue of Kerala, Kerala poets are actively 
contributing to Sanskrit literature. Their contributions include 
mahakavyas, kavyas, drama, prose, stotras, sandesakavyas and other 
branches of Sanskrit literature. Krthubhagavata, Keralodaya, 
Srinarayanavijaya, Visvabhanu, Navabharatha, Bharatendu, Dharmasagara, 
etc. are some of the famous works of Kerala authors. Some of the 
modern Sanskrit mahakavyas describe the biographies of great social 
and cultural reformers as their plot. Srindrayanavijaya, a famous 
mahakavya, deals with the biography of the great saint and social 
reformer Srinarayanaguru. It describes the life history of the saint and 
his philosophical messages beautifully. Visvabhanu, another mahakavya, 
deals with the biography of Swami Vivekananda, another great saint 
and social reformer who is very famous throughout the world. 
Bharatendu mahakavya deals with the biography of Mahatma Gandhi, 
who did much to eradicate many social evils like untouchability and 
Casteism in the SOciety. Dharmasagara deals with the life history and 
the teachings of the saint Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa who worked 
for the welfare of the society. So all these mahakavyas are socially and 
culturally important and their study is significant and relevant in 
finding out their socio-cultural importance. This paper is an attempt 
to analyze and evaluate the descriptions in Sanskrit mahakavyas, about 
the role played by these great personalities in reforming the society. 
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An Anthology of Sanskrit Ghazals 
Entitled Havirdhani 
by Abhiraj Dr Rajendra Mishra 
A Critical Appreciation 


Meeta BANERJEE 


In the realms of the Urdu poetry, ‘Ghazal’ occupies a very en 
place. The literal meaning of ghazal is the conversation betweel ‘ ne 
There are three main schools of Urdu poetry; Dehlavi of whic he: 
poems are called Dakhili and Lucknawi of which the poems are C ve 
Kharizee. In the former the stress Is upon sentiments and amy Pt 
Whereas in the latter the importance is given to the decoration: . 
third is the Deccan school. Ghazal is comprised of three, ge pp 
sometimes more couplets which are called ‘Sher’. Each slier 1S mi 
Meaning. The early poets sang only about love and re a0 
subsequently a good number of Urdu poets got into the fold of Ut ‘ 
poetry many other issues which were socially, politically an 


©conomically very relevant. ! 


sen 
There are a good number of very famous Urdu poets. The cho 


few are Ghalib, Momin, Shefta, Azurda, the last Mogul Emperor Of 
India Bahadur Shah Zafar, Zauk, Mirza Daag, Ameer Meenal, si 
Among the modern ones there are Josh Malihabadi, Firaq Gorakhpu™ 
Jigar Muradabadi, Majaz Lucknawi, Salam Machalishahari, etc. SOME 
Hindi poets did try to compose Hindi ghazals and got good fame like 
Dushyant Kumar. But here in case of Prof. Abhiraj Rajendra Mishra, 
it is Probably for the first time in the history of Urdu literature that 

€ has composed beautiful ghazals in Sanskrit keeping intact its form 
of beauty as well as the thought pattern. 

Prof. Abhiraj Rajendra Mishra is a well-known scholar in the world 
of Sanskrit and his efforts to compose ghazals in Sanskrit deserve 
absolute praise. 

The anthology under reference is the poet’s fourth collection of 
Shazals. As mentioned earlier, in his ghazals, the poet has not only 
“ared to keep the classical tradition of Urdu poetry intact but has also 
Sliven fine expression fo the inwardly feelings in a style which satisfies 
the aesthetic sense also. 





Puts: Hey yfafattaa ararfsrst fertd: 
TAABAIRYETATA : 

Sepa oeiaiste fara wsaaasfe afar ARTE 
qed Prater ae aaa yas aa: qretaecifert arate are 
TAA: rer: adm safer ara fataty 
WIG Wd Yeas: ulated qaqa area werent waar way Hafagy 
Tet por: (ararier: <ramreenfan:) wfsart faved: waa 

Taste uke eearca samen wae afser waqonfa trad wha: 
a Ra ass @ ftafe semit stfad a waste wfawfat weir 
areata aac fafa: saiadepaafseinesd Bates PUrsar: 
e . frenivafy dead - oopfad addl Hate Hd: 
sisson wa fam: aewad wards (2) aah HT 
(2) Seq area (3) aeaesens SI (8) Sear 
(4) ARTA (&) sae (0) freafarafattd BET! (é) 
wIsTet Hem wd aefaent waenasafs wea aI 


wears feartad: sear adler fracas aa feenraqaecl 4a — 
wae ‘Raggagtan fuer fra aeafad aaa fagal dat FSA 
It VAST: Heregal wa:| steafaerasfsermrs wrAa 
iIrraarfarahorea vfafaracs wad ‘ag: waa: sft Fer 
ears ‘star st ‘oe a aa’ sf agtof fe aafaart Pref 
Saad area! wifsa sifsedifwal wrsoreiet of safe at whseHT 
eT RT Sed) tenbra ufasievege: ver yaen waft aer wad Fereaet:l 
thefrers cere wdteefica afeaquemd cod ava ‘farmer 
srs fa cbfecram) vfadfrper sispafady: agq preg Serge 
uaa Ofertas fate aden der fawdsiey GHATS TES 
Santer “afc af aftiarafea warefasitrera am spfearer frrastery 
PR SSM: Bea wan: an — ‘yews: extyafi aed’, “AWA 
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Writings of Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagat@ 
Sudip CHAKRAVORTTI 


Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar (cr 1820-91) was the pian ee 
personality and famous Bengali Sanskrit scholar in the field of wen Hig 
language and literature. Though he was mainly a social reforme™ P 
contribution to Sanskrit education policy and modern Sanskrit Wt itins 
can never be denied. But, it is a matter of deep sorrow that any 4” 
has not been done upon his writings till now. 


lysis 


t of them 
ailable 
and 2. 


He has written a good number of new poems. But mos 
have been lost. Only a few specimens of his poetic quality are av 
at present. They are: 1. Bhitgolakhagolavarnanam (408 verses), 
Samskrtaracana (one short prose and six poems comprising farty-o 
[8+10+5+14+7+10=41] verses). Besides there also is Slokamanyjar (a 
collection of [173 + 40 = 213] verses). 


Bhigolakhagolavarnanam was composed to describe bhigol 
Khagola on the basis of Purana, Stiryasiddhanta and the Euro 
knowledge system. To write this, he was inspired by honorable 
to achieve scholarship. Here we can get the description of khage 
seven islands like Jambiudvipa, Sakadvipa, etc. most of the main places 
of the Asia, Africa, the America and the main countries of the then 
Europe. The very short prose is entitled as Satyakathanamahima. The 
self-composed poems are known as — Vidyaprasamsa, Agnidhrasy@ 
Tapasya, Gopélavarnanam, Sarasvativarnanam, Robert-Scot-varnanam an 
Meghavarnanam. | 


a and 
pean 
Muor 


la, 


He has used many types of prosodies and rhetorics. His sense of 
pene also may be tasted from the sahrdaya. His deep knowledge 9 
Various branches of social science and social awareness are portray® 
by his Works. An example of his sense of humor is given hereunder!: 


luct-kacuri-maticuragobhitam jilepi-sandega-gaja-bhiajitam| 
yasyah prasadena phalaragamapnumah sarasvati sa jayatannirastam|| 


saa eNmerhey yfaraaer, 
CUTTT: 
Serres ysateraty freeman farted wernt 
anoraRnfecny’ faeces I arse fer taag qerreary UPAhS yore! 





SRSt ageégrami 1: Upferas aye ora Pragarat AGENT Tea: SERIES 
: adezaarn =9aqaraafa waraha was: THAR T THT 
STH, aitarss, artraentarad, oe afar, argent setae Fa 
SH aaifer afercnia | sieratanfene’ onesiserererst wirerrarc 
Wed: dfasd qaamas wee cere wid wa: aatiret isis 
i aa Wes: Gen waa: Bara: Taha ASTeHTeASHAT TATA ATA- 
Weteerizra areata tervarepieraniqaroyageraearaeTAAM ARAC 
Wafrecqea | 
SSafasvrgen wafers ga tones sfaerdifa 


aaa eeprrwenest ada 


Seer qeatatererdsfy adie gaa utente gefsaner fared WH: 
Say sjedufedar — yfadiraad fafausifaydsre: Wed: Ua ar = 


Vat saa favfa seu faarad amt aati gir asiteary sf faa am 
Sree: safe: seeteafa carafe: vats? yen wrgyfscargeep la arg TIM 
rg sofa: eerarfea:) arden aes: wera tar, gfe mgu, 
SATA GA: Aes | enfijs—aiepoe—crattrensra gy what, at area 
Ut xergaf Sy denier wets afregiay vite tafrergt g 
Ts aprafa staan atfearetearg dar afar fad staeurTad- 
Festa ARAVA sipSRTa! 
Stel stata fesse a4 Wat wa feaga cad ef: 
aia zg aa qe<sarafa oer fe aril 
5.19.21 
arteries sera fara wh. forfsa: seqmyfeqT STA 
Uepa_woraehtaarafy — act wat whenaet wi. faut aata - 
PIGRSAARNI Hag vlqtesreTsVVIA:, Hervey TEA, TATA HAT 
Sl, sar SS serge a ata foe eqqeard wraedl SAA TT: 
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en: Terneran fat weed ea wa var gaa fasta} 7 
aaa saan fafafecarat gsri a acesfei faaor fated! a : 
aya, da yon faa sacar maar sayfa art: 
PUR: TAAA! (5. 168, AMAT 39.4) 
Wataa-Han-atea faad: sosraq ateyad 34 
Weretaiel are, wae. Gorey — anes, iets, saeorA, 
4a Fe sited in ar-faat:areara aed an:-get wahi:- 
TaATR-seaTeY Fara pIaasteay a aeaq wal ay Say: 
ata -— udayq day a ofeara werner afa: arta aan 
a 2 ae 
6 WHAT ¢1 9H al ae Aa 2k freer Zz, wpfa GUHA et _ 
SIH at aa six anf 21 ga Ants Fo a S steady I fava wl <A eI 
$% 15-16, 9.19) wade ale war anfa_fasmaca_afos-vayfa- aa ee" 
4: haa: anata, A vite wee yd faoq atfsqet: 


ara AT 
afar 
sqey 
ayaed— 
fgcrale 


Titre fran wet Aq srabica wai a aeaafisrt a 
45 at for sft asx wa afaf: srafica fesad aa vat A dterary eel 
= 831 faateray sameval fre: ust: cafrea weed grat 
hd: sft afar wd aay! a: Jaren: eft ag fay fey : 
Teotvttt wa uated vad: fo a srsimena: saedi or uefa: Ae 
SA eat amma 371 ea AA arene a weft A oT arses: 
TSR, aa aay wer gare, 24 desea fara seat aval 
THRs, Fenda: wa: Wet ada vt. wemacastraies: “ sere 
sara: war wal fasta, sister AIGaePae aa : Feta apada 
TH Vero: APTA 8 seaeqed facaafe wage 
WS: aay: gq) a Hea safer sf a: aga ea aarttta yerar said: 
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4 Se — sae aes say aheeeq Gat ysd: SAMA! VAM 
Ta9q:1 Wate wea sara: STATS : | 

™ 4 A wa wea wef 

wae Tey ara weasfeq aq ar 
eRaRG @ enfa qos vere shi 
say Weavers oeyqefast cece: acai addi fi ae7, 
TTS SRaTAaSIeN: AT sa seem stavada aharariers 
ARG wats! wate qa-QW-aas-aryey-fuap wept weplrwass- 
ERRATECL Sa: adders: sega viawofs fraifar wa shay 
Wa Tbilisi fader afeecfe sft wa 


An Analysis of the Rewriting of Parasurama 


Saga ina Contemporary Sanskrit Kavya 
Bhagavan Parasuramah by Krsnadatta Sarma Sastri 


Nicolas DEJENNE 


If epic and Purdnic stories have periodically been subject to variations 
and alterations since the time of their composition, this remarkable 
and complex phenomenon has certainly taken new proportions in the 
last century. It is most likely due to the era of British domination 
Which has concomitan tly exposed Indian elites to new Western literary 
and cultural references and fuelled in them a heightened awareness 
of their national specificities: the availability of new registers and 
characters as well as the desire to present traditional Hindu myths in 
keeping with the requirements of the freedom movement, have led 
to thought-provoking rewritings by Indian authors not only in modern 
Indian languages but also in Sanskrit. This trend has been going on 
Steadily since 1947 so that there is now a substantial corpus of Sanskrit 
literary productions shedding new light on and reinterpreting the 
Most sacred stories of the Hindu lore and tradition. One of the main 
difficulties in the analysis of these works lies in identifying the quite 
diverse sources that the author may have resorted to in order to 
design and to expose his own understanding of a particular myth. Our 
aim in this paper will be to undertake such a study for the myth of 
Parasurdma, as it is elaborated ina contemporary Sanskrit kdvya 
Published in 1996 by Krsnadatta Sarma Sastri and entitled Bhagavan 
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nts of this 
telling of 


420-verses narrative poem, we will show how this moder! re = agitions 
the ParaSurama saga includes episodes, characters and interp’™ 
of this story which are typical of the new persona of the St 
of the Mahabharata and which originate mainly in the influ 
with the same title written by K.M. Munshi in the 1940s 4™ 
in the main vernacular Indian languages. Our paper can thus be asf 
a case study of the mingling of tradition and innovation which ™ 

the defining feature of modern Sanskrit literature. 


” , = is te 
Parasuramah. After presenting an overall view of the cO™ 


en 
d translated 
seen as 


How Far Did the Works of Ven. Daulden4 
Gndnissara Contribute to the Development 
Modern Sanskrit Studies in Sri Lanka? 


Chandima GANGODAWILA 


Even though the Sanskrit was generated in the Indian continent 
strong influence can be seen in the regional countries like Sri Lan a". 
Cambodia and Nepal since a long time. This was mainly due to : . 
embracing of variegated dogmas from time to time by the communlly 
ON specific occasions. Mahayana Buddhism which was prevalent s 
the eighth century in Sri lanka had been a crucial ground in this 
influence. From the era of Anuradhapura, we can clearly see a host of 
Creative Sanskrit compilations prepared by the native academic” 
Some foreign scholars also visited the country for studying — 
and Pali from the local Sanskritists as there were a large number 
Scholars who were proficient in those subjects in Sri Lanka. In this 
Paper, I hope to discuss the works of a modern Sanskrit scholar, ver 
Dauldena Gnanissara who has immensely devoted his precious une 
and energy to Sanskrit and to draw your attention of the peculiarities 
Of his works in a scholarly approach. As there has been no attempt 
hitherto to trace out the significance of the works of Ven. Dauldena 
Gnanissara, I strongly believe that this research paper will bring 
the forth vividness on the subject. So, I would first depict his various 
©ompilations and the specialties of those masterpieces. The discussion 
On the Philosophical and social matters of his works is the other 
attempt that I wish to involve in. Thirdly, I will endeavor to ;dentify 

© ubiquity of the works of Ven. Dauldena Gnanissara with an ethical 
@Pproach. Moreover, I will delve deep into a study of delineating the 





— . . : ysed on various 
preciousness of the culogies of the author which he composed nica 


— : : igentsla. 
occasions on account of the celebrations of selected intellige 


Modern Sanskrit Poet®y 
A Projection 
Malinee GOSWAMI! 


The intellectual and emotional changes determine the form, theme, 
aim, images and expressions in art and literature of Western world 
during the late nineteenth century. The trend that influenced the 
Western literature was recognized by the literary critics as 
‘modernism’. Modernism crept into the ideas and thoughts of the 
writers of the Eastern countries during the twentieth century. tne 
Indian writers also welcomed and accepted the changing trend in 
their literary works. The twentieth-century Indian poets who 
presented their literary art in Sanskrit language were also influenced 
by the new ideas, imageries, smilies, etc. and set aside the traditional 
ones. Most of the salient features of modernism are conspicuous In 
those Sanskrit poems. The paper is a humble attempt to trace out the 


. 7 = . 7 : i, 
features of modernism in the Sanskrit poems of the late! part of the 
twentieth century. 


sTyMatepdafadas 4 seamed sare 
eyeq Wye GAT 


aan cian wad ory shxaurern fastaqoreget wadadet Tata! 
Td: SSI A Had wfafasaar add STRICT, HOTA 
wifes ed faraugie: svar sd: farts sat vat yd wd TAA 
aafad atvarist steamers Tied safe grates, aor, 
tea fara, fecal far, creed fare — cei user faranhr eer 
(Technique of Synaesthesia) SIS4IHRH syyfaters gata areyrat aaron 
Tee: safes uma share wie ariq safetaa ata 

areas Tete Heer ‘Siamese reread eee! 
stearorard fairs areagafaddd, wa Abia: saya: lef eoHTOTA A 
Seated 
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Sarasvatam Caksuh 
Visions of the Modern Sanskrit Poets from Darkness 


Chandra Bhushan JHA 


Creative Sanskrit writing has a long continuous tradition not only for 
a few centuries but of more than two millennia. Enormous Sanskrit 
works in various forms written in modern times have prompted 
scholars like Prof. Abhiraj Rajendra Mishra and Prof. Radhavallabh 
Tripathi to call it the golden age of Sanskrit literature. Modern Sanskrit 
literature has been enriched by prolific writers from all parts of India. 


Poets like Shri Krishna Prasad Ghimire and Bharat Raj Pant in 
Nepal, Ashok Akhlujkar and Madhav Deshpande in America, Mans 
Broo in Finland, Zyden-Bos and SS. Peri in Germany have given, 
through their creative contributions, modern Sanskrit literature a 
global face. In this context, it is necessary to note that in the present 
century several works have even come from the poets who have 
composed lucid poems despite being visually challenged. 


I have come across creative works of several such poets. Pandit 
Dayashanker Vajpayee composed Avanti Sirithastha, Khanda Kavya and 
some other poems including Anehasa Ahvanam based on Indo-China 
War. The late Lakshman singh Agarwal has written an epic and eight 
collections of his Sanskrit poems. His epic entitled Sri Rama RKasayanam 
is divided into seven cantos and retells the story of Lord Rama. 


His book Kalaratri consists of six topics which deal with atrocities 
inflicted upon the people during emergency period in 1970s in India. 
In Vijfdnagitam he talks about nature, work methodology and 
achievements of Science, in detail. Rastradarpana, Kutumbini, 
Padyapuspavatika, Kalacakram, Rtambhara and Abhinavina are his other 
works. These all books contain more than 100 verses each. 


Another great poet is Capt. Ram Bhagat Sharma who had taken 
part in the Indo-Pakistan War in 1965. His epic Poona-horse-vijayan 
deals with that war in 20 cantos. Despite having lost his sight 
completely Capt. Sharma has been able to compose three more epics 
entitled Baba Jayaradmadasacaritam (12 cantos), Sri Ramabhiramiyam (27 
cantos) and Mahabharata-bharati (27 cantos). 


Swami Rambhadracharya of Chitrakoot has composed Sri 
Bhargavaraghaviyam which has been widely applauded and has won 
him the Sahitya Akademi Award as well as the coveted Vachaspati 





Award. Apart from these he has around ten other creative books in 


Sanskrit to his credit which include Aryasatakam, Raghavendra Satakam 
and Bhrrigadtitam. 


Apart trom the above-mentioned poets there are few visually 
challenged poets who, though haven’t been able to publish their 
Sanskrit poems in the book form, yet are incessantly engaged in 
creative writing. Bhartendu Pandey, Dayal Singh Pawar and Saif-ur- 
Rehman are heard in Sanskrit poetic symposia and there poems are 
published in Sanskrit journals. 


Present paper will try to evaluate and elaborate the literary merits 


of the above-mentioned poets and their works. 


YaSodharamahakavya of 
Pandit Ogeti Parikshit Sharma 
A Study 


Usha KATARIA 


Pandit Ogeti Parikshit Sharma is one among the greatest contemporary 
distinguished Sanskrit and Telugu authors. He was well versed in 
Karnatic and Hindustani Classical music. The keen family tradition of 
Sanskrit learning and the two way training have enriched the mind 
of Pandit Ogeti Parikshit Sharma and strengthened his love and 


devotion for Sanskrit language. He earned a name for himself with 
his collection of lyrical songs Lalitagitalahart. 


In 1990, he received the Sahitya Akademi award for his work 
Srimat Prataparandyanam, on the life of Rana Pratap, in 80 cantos, 
containing a total number of 4233 verses. He also wrote Pariksinnataka 
Cakram — a unit of 27 plays. Fourteen of these plays are based on the 
stories from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Janapada- 
nrtyagitamanyjari is a folk songs collection. His Saundarya Mimarisa is a 
unique work in aesthetics reminding one of the rich traditions of 
sanskrit aesthetics. Dr. Sharma wrote his play Karagilavijayam, which 
celebrates the valour and patriotism of the Indian soldiers in Kargil 
war. Kalaya Tasmai Namah is an autobiographical composition. His 


prolific writings and their range is too vast to be encompassed in a 
humble tribute like this. 


Yasodhara Mahakavya is an epic on the life of YaSodhara, wife of 
Gautama Buddha, in 20 cantos, which was awarded the prestigious 
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in 1976. He 


Kalidasa Sanman by the Government of Madhva ina story of 


took the initiative and the efforts in depicting the age~* _sie played 
Buddha and Yasodhara in simple Sanskrit, highlighting the re E ad 
by Yasodhara at the same time. This poetic composition po d the 
progress from one canto to another with all grace, lucidity a 
harmonious blend. caw 
In this epic he has embarked on a more serious and ane 
effort at poetic composition. He preserved the dignity of ne ne 
language without sacrificing clarity. This paper is an attempt to °- 


; : j - sk-Av ait. 
some of the unseen aspects of his epic poem Yasod/ara Mahakavy 


PA RIATERAR : 


SRT eeeMESIAY afer areas feaeafaaesH Re A WR 
aS! aa rarasnifrrmaTe wore fae fagen waft: safer 
He are aq azofsehtasnitens ands: 
Terai fate) caafrraree tacer ware HeTassa were 
Tea aed week: aaa sroeatlat 
ATsRe faegafaaad west sfaeafa say 


Sanskrit Haikus of Poet Harshdev Madhav 
A Critical Observation 


Harekrishna MEHER 


Modern Sanskrit literature, forming a prominent part of the classical 
literature, has a special status in regard to the categories of literary 
Works and has attracted the minds of connoisseurs Of both oriental 
and occidental cultures. It comprises several new categories such 4 
short story, novel, short novel, modern plays like street play, works 
©OMposed with modern metres and free verses both in epical and 
lyrica] compositions. A new trend has come into view especially 





regarding modern Sanskrit compositions where some literary metres 
of foreign languages have been adopted. 


Every literature has a distinct identity with its own language and 
Special metres. Sometimes foreign metres such as Haiku, a popular 
Japanese metre, are freely adopted and used in various literatures of 
India. Haiku has been freely adopted by some modern Sanskrit poets. 
Harshdev Madhav is a leading Sanskrit poet who uses both traditional 
and modern metres including some foreign metres such as Haiku. In 
the present paper, endeavour has been made to critically elucidate 
SOme special features of Haiku presented by Poet Madhav. In his 
Kavya Rseht Ksuodhe Cetasi, illustrations of Haikus are very commendable. 
For instance, the poet presents a Sanskrit Haiku in an excellent 
€xpression of 5+7+5 letters in 3 lines. 

Abdhau kauntiudi | 

Rseh ksubdhe cetasi | 

Menakacchavili | | 


(Moonbeam in the ocean, 
In the perturbed mind of the Sage, 
figure of nymph Menaka.) 


Here imagery or figure of speech is traditional, but the expression 
In a new style and structure is admirable. 

LUldydane jyotsna | 

Vigahitam saundaryam | 

Parijatanam | | 

(Moonrays in the garden. 

Trickling beauty 

of parijata flowers.) 


In this example, perception of Nature’s beauty with a new 


imagination displays something new. 


Haiku, though a foreign origin, has not belittled the originality 
and dignity of Sanskrit; rather it has enhanced its external charm 
when used in an appropriate manner. From modern perspective, 
Sanskrit Haiku is experimental with its simple free use, brevity, 
Emotional touch, aesthetic charm and literary value. It is hoped, in 
Modern Sanskrit literature with its originality and natural beauty 
intact, the new trend of Haiku may be endeared by the writers within 


a limited sphere of literary usage. 
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The Socio-Political Investigation of 
Contemporary Sanskrit Poetry 
Ajay Kumar MISHRA 
jmperialism 
Vy socio- 
staunch 


sanskrit has also played a pivotal role against anti-colonial 
like other Indian languages. In the same spirit, contemporat 
political Sanskrit writings deserve more realistic rather than 
idealism, of course. 

ative writings 


A bird’s-eye view of some will reveal that the cre 
aj Rajendra 


of Radhavallabh Tripathi, Ramkaran Sharma, Abhhir 
Mishra, Ramakant Sukla, Sriniwas Rath, Rewa Prasad Dwived1, Passes 
Dixit, Ved Kumari Ghai, Harshdev Madhav, S. Sunder Rajan, 
Jagganath Pathak, Satyabrat Sastri, Kutumba Sastry and Janakivallabn 
Shastri, etc. deal with a very exhaustive and vivid socio-political 
scenario with their poetry. 


The Indologist and reputed poet Radhavallabh Tripathi seems 
quite outspoken for the rights of the downtrodden people and makes 
a joke on unsuccessful socialism in his Janata Lahari also — Kolyam 
samajavadah pragatirva kidrsi seyam. The poem of Tripathi — Nagare 
Grddhra also represents metaphoric interpretation based on the hassles 
and hardships of city life. In Narmada Sangosthi and Jivanavrksa, he 
attempts to echo the ecological devastation and isolation of human 
elation as well as its existence. But finally, he believes in the existential 
theory of Sartre. Renowned linguist and veteran poet Ramkaran 
Sharma appeals against the conjugal feud — Krauficamithunameva yatalt 
Jynamsu satatam parasparam dvesti (Vina, 1990). He denounces the politics 
of the unhumanitarian Gulf War in Tailavalih plavamana. The Sa rvanisalia 
(2010) of Sharma is also remarkable. Abhiraj Rajendra Mishra compares 
leaders to dogs in his poem Namonamah, which exposes the downfall 
trend in the Indian politics. Like Abhiraj Mishra, Jagganath Pathak 
also €xplores the social ironies in his Sanskrit ghazal .Ramakant Sukla 
'S 2 Well-known international Sanskrit poet because of his perky cultural 
Nationalism in Bhati me Bharatam. But at the same time he irks badly 
Decause of child labour, unemployment and dowry deaths — 
Railayanesy bhiksaparan balakan angihinanavastran dyotpadakan 
(Sarvasuklottara, 2008). He condemns the terrorism in the global 
Perspective in Atankavadasya Ghoratandavam (ibid.). 

Stiniwas Rath also appears ina very fearful tone because of the 
atomic Catastrophe in Santivacanam. His poem Cactus deals with cultural 





Pathos. S. Sunder Rajan also seems very unhappy because of dowry 
killings, etc. It is noteworthy here when Madhav personifies in his 
Japani Haiku — Asani rikta karyalaye/sartramt rugnant rastrasya lines 
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Which divulge the unpunctuality and irresponsibility of government 
Policies and exercises. Really, it is careworn for our society and the 
Nation. His Bhati te Bharatant is nothing but an anti-establishment 
Writing in its totality, of course. Rewa Prasad Dewivedi portraits the 
Childhood and the whole political career of Nelson Mandela in his 
Poem Sakatarakaoyam in a very realistic mood. The Agnisikha of Pushpa 
Dixit and other recommendable collections also need a holistic look 
NM this research paper, undoubtedly. The Bandi Mandiram 
Qanakivallabh Shastri) also prevails the perpetual socio-political 
dimension in spite of an anti-colonial temperament. 


There is a plethora of socio-political issues in the contemporary 





Sanskrit literature which really deserve exhaustive and multi-faceted 
investigation for which The Theory of Literary Criticism, The Sociology of 
Literature as well as The Deconstruction of Terry Egalton, Lucian 
Goldmann and Derrida respectively, may be cultivated further in this 
Paper having imbibed the Indian mind for the rapport of a elobal 
understanding of literary criticism. But unfortunately, most of the 
Critics have the lop-sided approach towards the Sanskrit classics just 
like the swarm of bees who make a buzz only around their honeycomb. 
Here, we should not forget that /istory repeats itself. 


Svatantryasambhavamahakavyam 


of Sanatana Kavi Rewa Prasad Dwivedi 
A study 


Manjulaben V. PARMAR 


The present epic begins with an eulogy of Lord Siva; the second canto 
begins with the description of Kasi, the birth, education and 
Personality of Laxmibai, the description of Prayag, the birth of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and his marriage with Kamala, her impulses during 
Pregnancy; the twelfth canto contains the information regarding 
Jalianwala Bagh massacre, various heros like Chandrasekhar Azad, 
the contribution of India in the freedom struggle, etc. The fourteenth 
Canto depicts the partition of India, the establishment of Pakistan and 
the adverse Situations in India brought about by the British. It also 
contains the information on Nehru’s rule, ageressions by China and 
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Pakistan, the killing of Mahatma C:andhi bv Godse; the death of 
Jawaharlal Nehru; the appointment of Lal Bahadur Shastri, as the 
prime minister of India. The murder of Indira by her own bodyguard 
Beant Singh; the funeral of Indira, the appointment of Rajiv Gandhi 
as prime minister and his good governance and at last his murder by 
a human-bomb; the appointment of Narsimha Rao, Shri Deve Gowda, 
Indrakumar Gujral as the prime ministers respectively; the aggression 
of Pakistan on India, the visit of Clinton to India, etc. .. . On 23 March 
this epic Svatantryasambhavamamahakavyam won ‘Shree Vani Alankaran’ 
Award. The epic ends with praver for peace, prosperity and honesty. 


Appreciation of 
‘Sanskrit Gitarjali’ 
A Collection of Sanskrit Poems 


Ambalal M. PRAJAPATI 


Sanskrit Gitafijali is a collection of Sanskrit Poems by Prof. Dr. A.M. 
Prajapati, a former Prof. and head of Sanskrit and Bharatiya Vidya 
Vibhag and acting Vice-chancellor of Hemcandracharya North Gujarat 
University, Patan (Gujarat). He was also awarded with Sastra 
Cadamani in 2004 by RSKS. 


Sanskrit Gitafijali contains 40 titles of different types of Sanskrit 
poems. It has some beautiful stotra kavyas like MF@TRTFY, FRET SHA, 
ERP MAT: and PATEL | These stotra kavyas are not merely composed 
traditionally but they have also modern touch in them. It includes some 
devotional songs for the motherland like ‘Teal TISRERT’ ‘Ieee Weta, 
‘a AMG’, etc. The poet has also composed some natural songs of love 
and separation which reminds us of Kalidasa’s #@aéN:| They are the 
following ‘da aay @ faa’, ‘fagart’, ‘nat ea @ faa’ and ‘wa A sad 
faa:'| It is a thing of great pleasure for the readers that the poet has 
composed more than 100 @M&s and dls, they are very suggestive 
and convey the message of morality, spirituality political humour and 
reality of life. Their greatness lies in their poetical imagination. In poet- 
ical form, poet gives some character sketches of great persons of India 
like Mahatma Gandhi, Guru Golwalkar. Dr. A.P.J. Abdul Kalam, etc. 


Appreciating his talent in the introduction of Sanskrit Gitafjali, 
Dr. Ramakant Sukla, a well-known Sanskrit poet of India says faa 


ap saad aq weatfdne ‘depoiaerta:’ Sargirrfa: wesferagia:, 


TeT Fi ee, Se, Titanate etd: Spas : Sqaaante— 
TASHA VHS ay rasta sft Seq a: Gear fafeaaee 
Braga 5 | 
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Srl Guruvayupuresamahatmyam 
A Study 


V.V. PREMALATHA 


Guruvayupuresamahatinyam is a campit kavya written by Prof. A.V. 
Sankaran, a versatile Sanskrit scholar who flourished in Kerala in the 
twentieth century. As a prolific writer both in Sanskrit and Malayalam, 
he has to his credit more than 30 works and his magnum opus is 
Tirthapadapurauam, a Sanskrit kavya written in Purana style, concerning 


the life history of Chattampi Swamikal in around 63,000 verses in 
anustup metre. 


Camptt kavyas in Sanskrit literature have a unique style of narration 
intermingling both prose and poetry. This type of narration flourished 
better in south India. The temple art form called Chakyarkoothu, which 
originated in Kerala with the style of presenting stories in an interesting 
manner mixing bhakti, satire, etc. used campi kavyas for their 
performance. These camptis were commonly known as prabandhas. 

Sri Guruvayupuresamahatmyant of Prof. A.V.Sankaran is a work 
created in the prabandha style with an auto-commentary. The theme 
of the prabandha is the famous story of Janamejaya, son of Pariksit, 
taken from Naradiya Purana. The story depicts how the king got cured 
of the dreaded disease of leprosy by the grace of Lord Visnu at 
Guruvayoor, the famous Vaisnava temple in south India. 


Significance of this Prabandham in the Present Context 





This is one of the prabandhas of modern times that originated in Kerala 
in the camptt kavya branch of Sanskrit literature. This prabandha is 
excellent for enacting the temple art form, Chakyarkoothu. 


At the present period of time, when the Kaliyuga has reached its 
zenith and when adharma reigns supreme, bhakti cult has a great role 
to play in guiding the common man through the path of righteousness. 
This great work helps to augment bhakti in the hearts of the common 
man through the narration of the story that extols the greatness of Guru- 
vayoor temple, which is an important Vaisnava temple of south India. 
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Writings 





ARIAS: hl] ESIC roll feeorauTy, 


qa waafa, ata sera: <ayrie—fatai. Aen a: aa ges 
Mitt! Sepd-aesa-asiaesy afeara-aeen: waeasican: ada ada aazl 
Uecratsa’ a seared sofort fayiqga vec eranra: amar 
Wvsdl- aa: SH Hid: fae, TTT: OPE: Aaa faa 
FRAP AAT fafeqy| aataat MPO TT -A-AAaA arerfaare-adrgen- 
aeaasmarmr-wqfaq amnfaafarstag atest opera Poa area yfa 
l-Wes-faeare wadu-oresy yactecifa aTeataae-ara-y  pafat 
Pmefa — 

Toa yas... afvesagfrarereratareheatet — iz. VL 


ayre—aA-gea aaa dren: aed ctf aeaia-aerda 
CRAMA-aMasiear-aaenon aarhte-fatssarey wah Usa: yea aM 
ae wera, stan: sat qaaarn: fasma Anreeat geas avdd 
AIST TO ACI AA Wea SoHE A, wrote aaa: 
TAS rarer) weatesreat aeraraat: ST Yey wa 
Ter areata shad wari sang ae TARA -gsirastel-ERI 
Irae — 


ae Wal utero outed ai a ume ma: 
are sade He e4 exsaqyil — A. 2.32 


Peay Fest Geren sfernfag, wy weesmqan *TAR- SAE siga- 
Teaes-syfata: Te wera aque) sqonrafiten. STRAT: 
FRAT: C-EU AIS Frere walafaefaad ote sto Wid 
SAISarrao fe sepe-areart a ga etry — Sai of wt ada 
RT AI: weds A... TenAEA aS! Aa WI (ART 2.29) 
Wa -aes aq-aesn- wea: vests emma: wear whee 
wie aq veton ager: geen — se stafadtareemee siygart za 
_. . Soibusfagegige: wensembcrag Cit. 2.80)! aepigarpe: 
Rte: ugar: sywa-sra-er-saeao_geacittatarl 
ATER yar Haft Hewrahs aed daetafal wa vertu ufreqerma- 
PU: Wieeeal: Hea AasHaeach wage Taya aan 


wav wesc: gene sear fas afta wad wea 
mewreaadrar farsa fayeqa wad 
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Historiography of Sanskrit Journalism 





Baldevanand SAGAR 


In this research paper (Powerpoint-Presentation) I have tried to trace 
the development of Sanskrit in its various stages with the help of a 
flow chart, in its different forms right from the Vedic Sanskrit to the 
present-day version. | have also tried my level best to analyse of how 
attitudes were changing when it came to promoting the language in 
the new media. 

[ have also mentioned that the pace at which measures were being 
taken to ensure the language reaches a wider audience/learner base 
would have to be hastened. 

In this interesting research paper, I will show and explain that 
sanskrit, the oldest language in the world is now slowly and steadily 
but surely coming around to the idea of using the electronic media to 
promote and preserve its cultural heritage. 


sTeTHachdafada farafaury 
WAH ar 


sydney fara fares a fort sgoty vara sryftaracaeragery 
afarg at sifu ukadahs simmats, afs: sara fadaaatets: 
frre AST: SAMI tagyfara waq wad warfad sme Jala 
tear qdenf afy @ amaufassag: fearon fast sft dat AAA ata: 
oT ARATE] AT: Wea: Bata: ale w wea: want weak 
MATT AAS Image Sf Gal Wawa! sada fas SOTA: WEI 
wdifa areata! sas farts Heifad avatar vata, wafaq ad fara 
vata seen qa vata reat yea @q: fears wa addy 
fora fe moreRea seat uses saqyda: weed wean: vata! fara 
wae fore a up ufsa fad af aq amdtaed:, dat: a senior 
add! fed sta sé steer sravaa aq faa ge fad seaman 
qaq saa aie fara fad va says eq afé aq fart wafe wach a 








Modern Sanskrit. 


Writings ©. 


Waar: Wa SEAT: ara a addi 
aeaeh: We, TH: we watts: we sald! ahaq aa squfead fara 
eatrarad qq afy a areraucpfa: wararcnica Para 

aypaaara: ayers are: Has! Fa UNTaH seas J 
arrest wa wanakads ae feasts: ary vata 

—  aRaantargrrechaeryh APY AT a: Ye: Aa: AAR aT 
ara Seaqent ufatafa ad aaa, AgoHAy sam: sta: wa: 
Pan-Parmereata aad aid! fart frat: favor se: aaah: aera 
aqa: vata federated: Ha: Faeqen drei waaha aa — 
doy faa Pasar, sueragry aT 

— THGAd:aa, 127 


Uber Safes aéfal faraa aerufortath: fererrth: seq: wet: Bees 
ans ae farad, a4 aa Gane: aighs: sacra fa aa Wea: 
aM ay at yaa aad 


Trends of Modern Sanskrit Poetic Writings 
and Parameters of Literary Criticism 


Manulata SHARMA 


From the viewpoint of literary criticism it may be said that a number 
of new trends are current in the field of Modern Sanskrit Writings. 
Interrelatedness of expressions, way of their presentation, novelty of 
approach, formation of new words, use of variety of new metres, 
vastness of subject matter, density of feelings, etc. are the main features 
OF contemporary Sanskrit writings specially during the last 60 years 
le. from second half of the twentieth century. | 


In this era poetry has been written both in the traditional and 
non-traditional wav. Mostly the traditional Sanskrit scholars and poets 
used the traditional Sanskrit metres but due to the influence of other 
languages like Hindi, Urdu, Persian, Arabic, English, Japanese, ete. 
many non-traditional new metres were also used by the poets. Thus, 
the modern Sanskrit writings came under the impact of other literature 
written in other languages. Sher, Ghazal, Nazm, Rubaiyan, long and 
short forms of Bahar, Navagita, Kazzalika, Lokagita, Balagita, 
Prarthanagita and many other forms have been written. Haiku, Siju, 
Tanka, etc. like foreign metres have also been introduced in the field 
of Sanskrit language. Besides this many mahdkdvyas, khandakavyas, 
campiikavyas, sataka kavyas, suprabhatika stotras, nitikavyas, astaka, vilapa 
kavyas, anyoktiparaka kavyas, dramas, one-act plays, novels have been 
written by different poets. On the style of ancient form of citra-kivya 
new citra-kavyas have also been written. From the viewpoint of subject 
matter many new thoughts have been reflected by the modern Sanskrit 
poets. Biographies of great men, events taking place at the national 
and international levels world, social, political and religious situations, 
clarion calls for changes, tainted behaviour of politicians, electoral 
malpractices, exploitation of the poor, dual personality of leaders drunk 
with the wine of power have all been depicted in the modern Sanskrit 
writings. 

These contemporary Sanskrit writings may be classitied under 
three categories: 


1. In the first category those modern writings are taken which 
are the superb examples of unparalleled presentation of 
paragon expressions. 


2. Second category deals with those writings where continuous 
flow of poetic stream may be treated as interrupted and where 


tendency of expressing erudition is more powerful on hearty 
expressions. 


3. In the third category those writings can be kept which seem 
to be the translations from the writing of other languages or 
the example of sheer copying. 


An attempt has been made in this paper to present the modern 
trends of poetic stream from the viewpoint of literary criticism. 
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In the ancient times there were so many women scholars like Apala, 
Ghosa, Visvavara, surya, Savitri, Vagambhrni, Lopamudra, Romasa, 
Urvasi, etc. who have immensely contributed to the Vedic literature. 





On the other hand, Vijayabhattarika, Vaijayanti, Sardadevi, 
Triveni, Silabhattarika, Avantisundari, Visvdsadevi, Ramabhadramba, 
Tirumalamba, Binabai, Gangadevi, Marula, Morika, etc., took to great 
heights to medieval Sanskrit literature. 


In the path of this creative sojourn Rama Chaudhri, Kshama Rao, 
Leela Rao, Kamla Ratnam, Vanmala Bhavalkar, Devkj Menon, 
Ratnamayi Devi Dixit, Veena Pani Patni, Nalini Shukla, Mithilesh 
Kumari Mishra, Brahamcharini Vela Devi, Chinmayi Maheswari, etc. 
are so many glorious additions who played a significant role to 





decorate the modern Sanskrit literature specially in play-writing. In 
this glorious path of play-writing Dr. Meera Dwivedi has earned a 
niche for herself with her new play Kasmirakrandnem. The content of 
this play is divided into four one-act plays named as Sarhgharsavirama 
Rapakam, Punervasrupakam, Pratyavartanam and Niddanam. As the 
title itself depicts, it describes the painful condition of Kashmir, where 
the terrorism has terribly destroyed the lives of innocent people. The 
Whole story picks up the various folders of human lives which are 
badly hurt by this devil of terrorism. 


In the first one-act play the writer has shown how Ma Kashmir 
cries and wails on seeing how the blood-thirsty terrorists forcefully 
kidnap the young innocent boys, torture them or make them to join 
hands in barbaric activities of terrorism, or kill them if they refuse. 


In the second act play the writer throws light on the situation how 
the terrorists break the peace-making policies of the Indian government. 


In the third and fourth act plays the spotlight is on the young 
boys who were earlier misguided by the terrorists to rejoin the 
Mainstream of nationalism. 


At last, in the play Nidanam the playwriter has shown the painful 
Picture and terrific problems of young Kasmiri girls who are forced 
to marry the terrorists in order to give them shelter in their homes as 
their family members. 





Thus, this play shows how the crops of terrorism are growing in 
the place of saffron in the Paradise of the world — that is, Kashmir. 


‘Rasapriya-vibhavanam’ Kavya 
in Contemporary Sanskrit Literature 
Rekha SHUKLA 


Rasapriya Vibhavanam Kavya is composed by Om Prakash Pandey, a 
versatile scholar in the field of Indology. It is a remarkable work in 
the contemporary Sanskrit literature. It is a collection of three kavyas 
Rasapriya Paris Rajdhuini, Niryati Naiv Smrti and Svatantrya Gatha. 

During his teaching assignment in Paris as visiting Professor at 
Sorbone Nouvelli University, Paris (France), Pandey was fascinated 
by the charm and beauty of Paris. The luxury and prosperity of the 
inhabitants of Paris inspired him to write down on its peculiarities. 
Paris has been for him a heroine ealled ‘Rasapriya Puri’ the city that 
loves flavour and the only place to enjoy on the earth. The Love God 
(i.e. Kamadeva) afraid of Siva did not take his new birth in India, but 
in Paris. In this the poet has depicted the culture of France as well as 
the beautiful nature and its changing seasons. 


The minute observation, delicacy and simplicity of style, poetic 
expressions warmth and colour, vastness of aesthetic vision, the 
perfection and sequence of thoughts, mobility and richness of 
conceptions, emotional and sensuous appeal the exchange of Indo- 
French thoughts are the unique qualities of this poetry. 


Niryati Naiv Smrti is the laghu or khanda kavya. Its emotional touch, 
well-stored experiences of life and memories of the youth impress 
the intellectuals and also showcase the problems and disharmony of 
the present times. 


Swatantrya Gatha is full of nationalism. The narrative tales of the 
heroic characters of the nation is highly expressive of the love for the 
nation. In it there are many lyrical compositions that are full of 
imagination and luscious description. In another kind of writing, the 
gnomic verses, i.e. subhasita significant incidence of life, a sublime 
sentiment expressed, which conveys its essential idea to people. 


In fact, the great subtle and musical rhythms of the poetry with 
their attractive and beautiful imagination make this k@vya a highly 
cultivated type of poetic creation. 
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Navabharata 
A Biography of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


P.K. SRINIVASAN 
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Navabharata is a Sanskrit mahdkavya written by Mutukulam ee 2 
The author belongs to Kerala and the work was published in 19 mall 
treats the biography of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Ed 
minister of India, in 18 sargas. This kdvya possesses almost all ate 
characteristics of mahakavya as defined by the Sanskrit scholars oo 
Bhamaha and Dandi, etc. The nature of the poem is very simple aM 
attracts the readers of different levels. Like Kuimarasambhava, the poe™ 
begins with the description of Himalaya. The work contains id 
biography of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru from his birth up to his prime 
ministership. The work is based on the Discovery of India, the famous 
book written by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and other historical texts. 
The work deals with Indian history also, as it is the biography of the 
reat Indian political leader Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The author 
employs different alarikaras and meters to enhance the beauty of the 
Kavya. The main sentiment of the kavya is vira rasa and other rasas as 
“mp loy ed as subordinate rasas. 





oe Paper is an attempt to highlight the historical and biographical 
“spects of the kavya Navabharata. 
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The Role of King in the Dharmasastras 


A Tension between his Judicial Power 
and Directives of the Dharmaésdastras 


Anindya BANDYOPADHYAY 


The DharmaéSastra is the embodiment of social and religious directions 
of ancient India. A sizeable portion of the Dharmasatra has inal 
developed to the elaboration of the duties, powers, and functions O 
the king including his judicial functioning. However, the instituHion 
and significance of kingship has been revered long before the 
codification and emergence of the Dharmasitra and Dharmaésasttas- 
One account suggests that the Dharmasitras and Dharmasastras were 
developed primarily to safeguard the interests of the priestly class al 
the absence of any direct royal patronage. This account draws ils 
Strength from the passage of Vajasaneyi-Sarithita also.’ 


The purpose of the paper, however, is to explore the tug-of-wat 
that exists between a king’s judicial power and how often it has been 
both Curbed and curtailed by the directives of the Dharmasastras and 
Arthasastra. There is a clear direction in the major Smrtis that une 
King Should abide by the advice of the pradvivaka in the sense of 
‘ollowing the instructions of the Dharmagastras while pronouncing 
Judgments on legal disputes. 


It is not also uncommon to find religious overtones in the Smf tis 
“SSarding the ill-effects of the misuse of a king’s power. According to 
atyayana, there is a rationale for how and why a king should not 
€cide a case by fiat. He contends that this action will strip the king 
Tom his chance of going to the heaven as it causes numerous hardship® 
to , Subjects like unhappiness, etc. Consequently, it is advisable that 
" king Should nurture the interest of his subjects as well as be concerned 
With their hardships according to the rules of the Sastras. However, 
When the Smrtis are silent regarding how to address Specific issues of 
he hardships of the subjects, the king should carry out his 
the wustration in accordance wun the Virtuosity of the 7-0 dal Unlike 
contr Titish concept that “The King can do no wrong’, Manu, on the 
if h ary, warns that a king along with his accomplices could be ruined 

© Would deviate from the path of dharma. 

Notes 

1. som 0’smakam brahmananam raja 
—_ Vajasaneyi-Samhita 9.40 


2. nyayasdstravirodhena desadrstas tathai va ca| 
yam dharmam sthaipayedraja nyayyam tadrajasdsana | | 
— Aatydyvanasmrtisaroddharah, p.A 


Dharmasastra on Death, Murder and Suicide 


Manabendu BANERJEE 


Our ancestors have made much speculations on the happenings after 
a science known as Eschatology. Indian 





the death of a human being 
Saints have prescribed numerous duties for a man after his near one’s 
death, such as, antyesti, Suddhi (purification), etc. Every religion has 
Its own eschatology. One aspect of the eschatology is concerned with 
the destiny of the individual after death, immortality of the soul, sin 
and punishment, attaining the heaven or the hell. Another aspect of 
the eschatology is related to the whole universe, its creation, destination 
and renovation, and the ultimate end of all things. In our early texts 
far more emphasis was laid on the former than on the latter, whereas 
modern people with a more or less scientific outlook and attitude 
think more on the second aspect. 


Ancient sages have adopted several attitudes towards death. The 
Kathopanisad (1.1.20) narrates the views of some that there is rebirth 
after death and of others who denied the rebirth. It is sometimes 
believed that there is a world of the dead to which whatever survives 
80es after death. Another belief maintains that the surviving part of 
the dead goes to the heaven or to the hell depending on man’s pursulg 
a virtuous or a Sinful life. 


Of all types of murderous activities, the murder of a brahmana 
was regarded in the Vedic times as the gravest of all the sins and the 
killing of the bhriinas was worse than a brahmana’s murder. Haty@ or 
vadha (killing) has been defined in the Agni Purana (173.1) as an act 
Which results in causing loss of life. A man may be the cause of death 
Of a brahmana in five ways; he may be a karfta, or a prayojaka OX ae 
4numantd OY an anugrahaka and lastly he who becomes 4 nimutta. 
According to the Mitaksara on Yajfavalkya III.227 and 243, an 
anugrahaka is defined thus, “where many persons are armed and have 
a common purpose in view, if even only one of them kills a persorm all 
Of them are guilty of the murder” (History of Dharmasastra, vol. IV, 
Pp. 17-18). A nimmitti is one who makes another person angry by 
rebuking or beating or taking away wealth from him; thus humiliated 
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ore the 
and angered the latter kills himself in the former’s presence: ana 
first person remains to be the actual killer. The samavidhaneg - in the 
is of the view that even if a ksatriya who had been nie color. 
Soma sacrifice had been killed, the killer becomes guilty of Tellin 
hatya, as also for the killings of a foetus whose sex is unknow!™ ful = 
the wife of a sacrificer or a pregnant woman was treated as oe 
act as the murder of a brahmana. In many cases a murd 
punished by means of murder only. But if any one in sel a 
was compelled to kill a brahmana 4tatayi, he incurred nO _— 


erer Was 
defence 


A section of our ancient writers has devoted much energy to 
deliberate on the merit of suicide at a sacred spot like the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna, at the foot of the aksaya-vala at sons ar 
Suicide was condemned as a great sin by the Smrti writers. eal 
€xample, Parasara says that if a man or a ween dies bY an 
because of extreme pride or extreme rage or through affliction 0! 
fear, he or she has to stay in the hell for 60,000 years. 


But the religious suicide at Prayaga has been praised —_ 7 
Stated that one should not refrain himself from committing, suicide 
Prayaga on account of the injunction by the Veda that suicide is a 5m 
°F ON account of the popular belief that suicide is a sinful act. A verse, 
when literally translated, means “there are worlds of @5U#14S enveloped 
_ blinding darkness; those who have killed themselves repait 
themselves after death to those worlds”. In the Satapatha B rahmayea 
t le Isi says the extent of man’s life is 100 years, so none should shorten 

‘mself the full extent of his life, for this sinful act does not make ar 
the heavenly world (X.2.6.7). Manu (5.88) condemns Suicide with 
the Statement that no water is to be offered to those who will kill 
themselves, But exceptions to the condemnation of suicide are found 
‘0 Our Dharmaéastra literature, examples of which are tO be furnished 
e this Paper. The present paper will give an overall view of the 
“eunisianceas under which human. behaviour is involwed in the 
“Nwanted and unceremonious acts. 


were See 


Humanism in Smrti Literature With 
Special Reference to Manu and Yajnavalkya 


Shiuli BASU 


Humanism is a world view and a moral philosophy that consider 
UMans to be of primary importance, It is a perspeclve COmMmon to 4 








Wide range of ethical stances that attach importance to human dignity. 
According to the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences humanism as a technical 
term and as an intellectual or moral conception has always leaned 
heavily on its etymology. That which is characteristically human, not 
Supernatural, that which belongs to man and not to external nature, 
that which raises man to his greatest moral height or gives him as 
man, his greatest satisfaction, is apt to be humanism. Humanism as a 
System of thought that aims at solving human problems with the help 
Of reason which is more important than religious beliefs. Humanism 
has been applied with reference to larger human community whereas 
‘humanitarianisnyY refers to an individual. ‘Humanitarian’ is concerned 
with reducing the sufferings and improving the conditions that people 
live in. In India after the Brahmanical literature come the Upanisads 
Where the world view of the ancient rsis has been beautifully 
expressed. Then almost simultaneously comes the Buddha, one of the 
Sreatest humanists of the world, who in all probability was a 
contemporary of the smrtikdra, the sociologist Manu. 

The extant Manu-Sirti (or the Manu-Sarnthita) the code of Manu, 
an excellent product of a mastermind, is the recast of the old Samhita 
of Manu. Manu, the great humanist of the world, gives us his rules of 
conduct to understand as to how human behaviour should be adopted 
for retaining an order in a social system that may promote every 
human being to rise to his greatest height. As a true sociologist Mann 
aims at the harmonious development of the society and promoung 
the condition of the individuals that are the components of the society. 


In modern age, Manu has often been deprived of his due 
recognition, because of promulgating the varnasrama dharma (caste- 
division) and certain restrictions imposed upon women. But one has 
to realise these issues in the perspective of human good, which consists 
of dharma a sustained and progressive trend in the life force. 


As a rigid propounder of the varndasrama dharma, he upholds the 
idea of unity in diversity. Though a staunch supporter of Brahmanism, 
the other varnas, viz. ksatriya, vaiSya and Sidra have also been given 
due importance in his scheme of varnasrama dharma and in his network 
Of social strata he adjusts multiple castes and sub-castes, which helps 
on the one hand, in the consolidation of the society and on the other, 
reflects his sympathy for human beings. Manu’s attitude is essentially 
Practical. He rules out the possibility of intrusion of any supernatural 
power. It is man himself who remains solely responsible for his own 
elevation though he does not deny the existence of any higher reality. 
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He respects human instincts and emotions but says that -o that they 


guided and controlled by dharma — the cementing factor, 
may lead to a transcendental life. 
ew 


d which 


Women have been viewed by Manu from the point of v1 
contemporary social and political system. He contemplate 
restrictions for women-folk were needed, otherwise he has § 
deep feelings and respect for them. . 

Manu, in the words of the German philosopher Nietzsche, supplies 
the means of promoting the cause of ‘the re-humanising of humanly 


, lsor 
and thinks that study of the Manu-Sarithita must be made compu y 
for all. 
ig pnaliya im 
The Paper will also attempt to discuss the views of yajfavalky 
this respect and all these and other relevant points in detail. 
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Critical Remarks on 
Professor P.V. Kane’s View of the Relationship 
of DharmaSAastra to [tihadsa and Purana 


Donald R. DAVIS, Jr. 


As one of my teachers rightly taught me, “we all make our living off 
of Kane’s footnotes.” The prodigious and probably unsurpassable 
contributions of Pandurang Vaman Kane, particularly his five-volume 
History of Dharmasastra, are the sine qua non of the contemporary and 
future studies of Dharmasastra and Hindu law. 2012 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary Of the completion of the first edition of this still standard 
reference work in the field. True honor in the academic realm, 
however, comes not only through affirmation of one’s work but also 


through the continued questions it provokes. 


In this short paper, I propose to examine Prof. Kane’s view of the 


Sanskrit genres of Itihdasa and Purana in relation to his overall project 
of giving a history of Dharmasastra. His basic position — long the 
Standard in the field and with good textual justification — 15 that the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and many Puranas form a significant and 
Seamless part of the larger corpus of Dharmasastra. By examining 
Kane’s references to the epic and mythological genres, I will argue 
that the situation was rather more complicated than simple inclusion 
would suggest. While others have pointed to some commentarial 
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hesitance regarding any reliance on ‘non-Smrti’ material, her 


-L3asa am 
try to sketch a broader pattern of how, when, and why [tiha rawr 
. ; C 
Purana were explicitly integrated into dharma texts of the me 
period. 


Women’s Lives as Depicted in the 
DharmaSsastras 


Upama Barman DEKA 


7 : Ss of 
DharmaéSastra literature is a sacred record of the life and custom 


the ancient Hindus. The term dharma includes social law, duty, ag 
religion or religious merit, right thought, right word, right deed, € - 
DharmaéSastra reflects the various customs and practices of peop 

belonging to different castes, Communities and professions. Along 
with other information the duties and responsibilities of womely 


in 
customs relating to women, their mode of life, etc. are depicted 
these L6Xxts; 


The lawgivers like Manu, Gautama, Apastamba, etc. prescribed 
us codes of law and conduct relating to women. The freedom © 
the Women was found to be restricted in this period. Due to child 
Marriage girls were not educated and cultured proper ly. A mar ried 
woman was bound to serve her husband though her husband might 
be of bag conduct or even devoid of good qualities. Even after the 
death Of her husband she must never do anything that al 
disagreeable to him and she had to lead a painful life. She, who }5 
“Strained in mind, speech and body, and is not unfaithful to ne> 

Usband, is called virtuous woman. Such women naturally r emained 
'00 much engrossed in family duties and responsibilities. So they were 
NOt entitled to take any part in public administration. These wert 
“OME Of the bindings for women which restricted them to enjoy the! 
Own will, Motherhood was the cherished ideal of every Hindu woman. 

ealen Without issue, in most Cases, were neglected. Women’s right 
€ritance was also very limited. 


Vari 


Thus, we notice deterioration in the condition of women in the 
du SOciety in this period. Widespread practice of polygamy among 
Sher Classes and the Jater denial of the right to practice the Vedic 
“rma to women, the gradual emergence of new perceptions of the 
World ang life are considered to be the causative factors of the 
Feterioration of women in the society. However, the social status of 





women is found developing tast in the present-day society. 
sa 


fi 


This paper attempts to present a vivid picture of women’s live 


depicted in the DANSsTrinasasti:. 


Law of Evidence in ‘Dharmasastra’ 
and ‘Indian Evidence Act, 1872’ 
An Analytical Study 


Pankaja GHAI-KAUSHIK 


In every civilized legal system the laws can be classified in two 
Categories: 1. Substantive law, and 2. Procedural law. The law of 
evidence is one of the most important parts of the procedural law 
and it plays a very important role in the effective functioning of the 
Judicial system. 

In various treatises of ‘Dharmasastra’ as Manu-Smrtt, Narada-Smyt, 
Yajfavalkya-Smirti, Katyayana-Smrtt, Apastamba-Dharmastitra, Kautiliya 
Arthasastram, etc. the ancient Hindu judicial system has been described 
in detail and effective manner. 

This paper discusses various principles of law of evidence given 
by the authors of DharmaSastra texts like: Four kinds of evidences 1. 
Documentary evidences (their use in judicial procedure), 2. Witnesses 
(qualification and number of witnesses, etc.), 3. Possessions and 4. 
Ordeals and explores in detail about the role and scope of them ™ the 
ancient Indian judicial system. This research primarily presents 
different opinions of different treatises of ‘Dharmaésastra’ regarding 
the law of evidence. In the second part of the paper a coinpaliir’ 
analysis of the ‘Indian Evidence Act, 1872’ with the principles of 
evidence prescribed in the ‘Dharmaésastra’ texts (kinds of evidence, 


judges 
false documents, secondary evidence, possession as evidence, JUCg ‘ 
; -fe . ; 1 no 

as witness, number and qualification of witnesses, examinatio | 
cumstantial 


Witness before commencement of legal procedure, cit 
evidence, etc.) is presented. 

Principles of the Dharmasastra were prepared on the basis a 
ancient Indian social and cultural context which continue to be valid 
in the contemporary Indian society as well, so this paper implies how 
Principles of evidence in DharmasSAstra texts can be useful and 
contextualized in the contemporary Indian judicial system. 
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For the purpose of this study original Dharmasastr oferre 


Indian Evidence Act, 1872, and other secondary sources were I 
to. 


Significance of the Monkey in Indian Culture 
Manjusha D. GOKHALE 


asudhaiva 


The specialty of Indian culture lies in the concept of 2 h all 
th 


kutumbakam. Man is the part of the nature and he is on par wi - 
other ingredients of nature. The integration of human beings, flo 

‘ ‘ . e. 
and fauna, is found everywhere in all the aspects of Indian cultur 


There are ample examples of various animals and birds playins 
important role in human life. Monkey is one of them. AMong alj the 
Species it is closest to the humans; therefore, perhaps, it occure 
frequently in ancient literature as well as in the ancient sculpture- 


One can meet the monkey in the Vedic hymns of VrSakapl. aoe 
Very interesting to find out the relation among Indra, Indrani a" 


VrSakapi, Perhaps it throws light on the role of monkey in some ° 
the rituals, 


Leaving aside the dispute whether the vanaras in the Ramayan 
were monkeys or the primitive foresters, the tradition looks at the 
monkeys as always helpful to humans. 


Hanuman always occurs in folk beliefs as the symbol of prowes® 
and to be very affectionate to the humans. 


- Monkey is variously referred to in the classical Sanskrit literature 
d the Sastras like Arthasastra, Kamasastra, etc. 


ol Mention about monkey(s) has been made many times in the age 
Sculptures, At one place a young lady is found accompanied by 4 
sh. nevous monkey. It harasses her by snatching her garments an 
a : fries to drive it away- It will be interesting to find out the 
ficance of such a sculpture. 


Thus, the paper is a humble attempt to throw some light on the 


— icance of monkey in the Indian culture with the help of literature 
"Pture and folk beliefs. 


Si 











Hindu Law of Deposits 
Anagha lOSHI 


The DharmaSastra occupies a remarkable position among the ancient 
Hindu Law. It is a very well-known source for the study of Hindu 
Law. Again DharmasSastra literature pervades various aspects of the 
Indian social and cultural life. Judicial systems of ancient India are to 
be found in the Smrti literature. Smrtikaras or the ancient lawgivers 
have given the various aspects of vyavahara or judicial procedure. Thus, 
the Smrtis or the institutes of the various sages are the primary sources 
of the Hindu Law. According to srrtikaras there are 18 titles of law or 
vyavaharapadas which are discussed by almost all smrtik@ras. So far as 
this concept is concerned it is one of the cyavahdrapadas. 


In Sanskrit literature we come across three most important 
Synonyms for the word deposit, i.e. miksepa, upanidhi and nyasa. Narada, 
In his Narada-Siirti, has given the definition of niksepa. To quote: 
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svam dravyam yatra visrambhanniksipya avisankitalt| 
niksepo nama tat proktam vyavaharapadam budhath\t — IV.2.1 


According to the above-mentioned verse if a person keeps his 
Wealth with another person in confidence and without suspicion it is 
termed as niksepa by the wise. Yajhavalkya has used the word upanidhi 
and explained it as wealth, kept in a box which is delivered into the 
hand of another without being described, it is called as sealed or 
aupanidhika deposit. Brhaspati also has given almost similar description 
and termed it as aupanidhika deposit. 





Today this topic is not only important but also relevant. It will be 


interesting to see the Hindu Law of deposits and hence the selection 
of this topic. 
The paper is divided into the following four parts: 
1. Introduction 
2. Deposit in Kautiliya Arthasastra 
3. Deposit in Dharmasastra 
4. 


Observations. 
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Domestic Ritual Codes and the 
Formation of the Dharmasutra Genre 


Timothy LUBIN 


The farliest texts of what would later come to be known a§ 
deve, astra — the Dharmasitras — are demonstrably a further 
foal, ©Pment of the normative literature that produced the Vedic ritual 
*, though the Dharmasutras also integrate some Material pe 
mie from the proto-Arthasastra as well. Although Dharmasastra S 
5l0us and ritual prescriptions’ debt to the Vedic tradition is well 


r ; 
“COBnized, the special role of the Grhyasitras in the intellectual and 


institutional process that led to the production of Dharmasittras has 
been overlooked, largely because of a traditional notion that the 
Various types of Kalpasuttra were the complementary parts of a 
preconceived system, rather than wayposts marking stages in the 
Sradual repackaging of the Vedic religion and brahmana authority. 
This presentation will point out certain concepts and principles crucial 
to the later Dharmasdastra that were introduced or greatly developed 
in the Grhyasuttras. These include: taking brahmana practice as the 
default norm, with modifications for other social classes; the creation 
of the sequence of sariiskaras, and the acceptance of upanayana as the 
first and as definitive of Arya status; formal recognition of the validity 
Of extracanonical customa rv practices (e.g., those of women); broader 
application of prayascittas and special vratas as ethical practices and 
legal remedies; (re)definition of the role of brahmana family priest; 
and the moral valence assigned to the fulfillment of ritual duties. 
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Brahmana’s Outlook on Muslims 
In the Case of Medieval Kashmir 


Satosht OGURA 


Rajataranginis of Jonaraja (d. ce 1459), Srivara (d. ce 1486) and Suka, 
the sequels to the Kalhana’s famous piece are quite unique in the history 
of Sanskrit literature, because not only are these works chronicles but 
also they had been composed under the domination of a Muslim 
dynasty, Sahmirid (ce 1339-1561). As we know the majority of the 





Inhabitants in present Kashmir are the Muslims; some Persian 
Chronicles, which were written during the second half of sixteenth 
century, suggest that the Islamization in Kashmir had considerably 
advanced under the rule of Sahmirid. Therefore, these three 
Rajataranginis are worthy as contemporary records by the hands of 
non-Muslims on an Islamizing society. Although most of the Sanskrit 
literature disregards the presence of Muslims, Jonaraja, Srivara and 
Suka give vivid descriptions of them. 

Slaje has already argued on the representation of Muslims and 
‘Hindus’ in these Ra@jataranginis. In his 2005 paper, he acutely points 
Out that Muslims were represented from linguistic and religious 
Perspectives, and that the formation of ‘Hindu’ community was in 
Progress. Although his opinion is quite convincing, this topic deserves 
further research because the manner of representing Muslims in the 
three texts is not uniform. Actually, the period in which the three 
Rajataranginis were composed ranges over almost a century; 
Meanwhile, political and social conditions in Kashmir were changing 
continuously and affected their manner of representation. 
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In this paper, I first extract all passages including the terms 
“Yavana’, ‘Mleccha’, ‘Turuska’ and ‘Mausula’ from the three texts, 
and then examine ‘when’, ‘to whom’ and ‘how’ each author has used 
these terms, considering the historical background of the descriptions. 
As a result I intend to make clear what an image the Kasmiri brahmanas 
in the medieval period had of Muslims and, furthermore, how they 
thought about themselves as non-Muslim people. 


The recent philological and historical studies on premodern 
‘Hindu’-Muslim relationship have been revising a stereotyped model 
that both of them were always confrontational and ‘Hindus’ 
Tepresented Muslims as nothing but barbarians or outcastes. This paper 
Will make another contribution to this trend. 
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Differing Roles of Judge in the 
Arthasastra and Dharmasgastras 


Patrick OLIVELLE 


It is well known that the Arthasastra and the texts of Dharmasastra 
use different terms for a judge: dharmastha and pradvivaka, respectively. 
Their differences, however, run deeper than the difference in title. 


Little work has been done to investigate this discrepa 
the two major sources of ancient Indian law on the ae anit Ej 
governmental roles of judges. This paper will be an initial mr the 
tease out the differing roles of dharmastha and pradvivaka witit 


this 
‘ ott .« li ht 
state bureaucracy of ancient India and to see what, if any, 6 ant 
4] structu 


throws on the development of governmental and judic! it 


. . ™ i oe 1e se 
in ancient India between roughly the third century BCE and tl 


century Ck: 
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Rural Administration in Kautiliya Arthasastra 
and Its Relevance in Contemporary India 


Jai Jayawant PARANJAPE 


Kaut liya Arthagastra is a great Sanskrit text describing a complete theory 
Of state administration. Like many other Sanskrit texts, no prop? 
and reliable information is available about the author of this text. But 
“cording to tradition, it is believed that author of this text is the 
“ame person who was the Minister-in-Chief in the court of Kiné 
andr agupta Maurya. This opinion is also supported by many scholat* 
ii kingdom of Candragupta Maurya was the foremost and large 
‘N&dom in ancient India. Villages were a major part of Candragup!4 ? 
Kingdom, So, it can be said that theories given by Kautilya regardiné 
ural administration in Arthasastra are based on his actual experien 


Of work 


Even today, in the twenty-first century, India is a state of villages. 
Around 70 per cent of its overall population lives in rural areas. Even 
after more than 60 years of Independence, we are still facing many 
Problems regarding rural administration and rural development. 

In this background, it will prove beneficial to check out on the 
theoretical thoughts given by Kautilya to revise and implement current 
governmental policies regarding rural administration. 

This paper is an etfort to find out and elaborate relevance of the 
theory on rural administration as given by Kautilya to the 
contemporary situation of rural India. 


SSS ST TS ee ees 


DharmasSastras 
Its Relevance to Modern Times 


Rajendra Nath SARMA 


DharmaSastras, also known as Smrtis, are an important branch of 
Sacred Sanskrit literature. They deal with dharma or righteous conduct. 
The word dharma has a number of connotations and denotations and 
as such it deals with every aspect of social life. 

The Dharmasastras lay down the code of dharma as applicable is 
various aspects of socio-religious life. They also deal with the juidicie 
procedure (vyavahdara) dealing with the duties of a king and the judges, 
crimes and punishments, etc. 


As the Dharmasastras deal with the teaching and inculcation of 


religion, it goes without saying that they bear the highest religious 
and spiritual significance. They lay down a number of prescriptions 
dividual. 


to be observed in daily practice throughout the life of an in 
While dealing with various aspects of social behaviour, the 
Dharmasastras have particularly laid emphasis on social obligation. 


The treatises on the Dharmaéastras like the Manu-Smrti and others 
lay down a number of ideal injunctions in political matters and 
interstate relations. 

Thus, various injunctions and rules laid down by the 
Dharmasastras in religious, social, political and legal contexts have 
great concern for human values. Everywhere in the Dharmasastras, 
We find a spirit of harmony and adjustment. 
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The Dharmaéastras have also influenced later works 1 diff O 


a tions in 
Jations 


specializations. Even the Gita also contains some important 
the Dharmaéastras. So far as the jurisprudence and regul 
respect of Hindu Law are concerned, the Dharmasastras have re 


with the system of Mimamsa also. 


_ ; ions 
The Dharmagastras have made so many important contribull 


i ; uc 
to the Indian culture. They teach us morality which 15 very ™ ' 
. : j - ion 
important even in the modern times. There are a number of regulatl 
i -_ . a3 a7 A = ‘ O 
in Dharmaégastras which have a great significance in the social life 


the people even today. 


i e 
The present paper aims at throwing some light as to how th 


Dharmaéastras are relevant even in modern times. 


Dharma as Envisaged in the Manu-Smrti 
An Appraisal 


Hiran SARMAH 


Dharma, the term, bears a variety of senses and it cannot be translated 
a . Single word. In the Indian concept the term is used in a broé ; 
Divor ee and its underlying notion are considered the centra 
th the Indian thought and literature down the centuries. It 7 
Seathes not as an act of mene worship of god or a deity; it rathe! 
in the Practising ofa disciplined conduct and good human behaviow 
ot ere Society through which everybody can achieve the ultimate goa 
'¢'s life. Dharma especially is used to give the message at morality 

bow ae The term dharma is widely referred to in the ancient India” 
©ginning from the Rgveda to the Dharmaésastras. The Vedas, 


e 
™rtis and the traditions or customs are considered as the source? 


of d arma 


han Manu-Smpti which occupies a significant domain in the 
li e, fo, Sastra literature, nas touched almost every aspect of huma! 
Social Pith ne of all sections irrespective of age, a, Occupatio™ 
Mora] ae and so on. The Manu-Smrti concerns itself with the 
ich Phan merits and Genienis of acts and the rules of conduct 
the ur aul govern the life ante, activities of the peOP le belonging to 
SOcial orders and at different stages of life. Dharma jg the 

al theme of discussion in the entire law book of Manu. According 
‘nu, dharma is nothing other than the righteous human conduct 


Centr 


as approved by the Vedic sanctions and Smrtis which have been praised 
and practised by the wise. Manu’s concept of dharma is duty-oriented 
which is an essential condition for the upliftment of the interest in 
human welfare. Dharma is a moral force which induces a man to do 
his duty ina righteous way. It is used to connote duty, justice, conduct, 
law or danda, ete. In short, dharma is not a mere pretext with some 
badges but the right conduct of human behaviour for the welfare of 
the whole creatures. This paper is intended to focus on the concept of 


dharma as found in the A fetozae-Sorirti. 


Similarities and Dissimilarities 
Between Smiarta and Saiva Prayascittas 
R. SATHY ANARAYANAN 


Prayascitta is a ritual which is performed to eliminate the effects of 
bad deeds. Human beings are bound to make mistakes. However, 


one has to repent and resolve so that it is not repeated. 


Prayascitta includes austerities like fasting, chanting of mantras, 


Siving away alms and gifts or visiting pilgrim centers. 
Sins, as stated by many Dharmasastra authors, are of two kinds 
— commission of what is forbidden and the omission of what is 
j : mowingly 
ordained. Again, sin may be committed know ingly or unknor 7 gly 
. ° ‘ 7 7 
and intentionally or unintentionally. A great discrepancy OF MESS 
sine ; ‘aqyascl an 
has prevailed since the ancient times as to whether prayascitia c 


destroy the effect of the sins which have been committed intentionally. 


Though these types of rituals are generally less studied, they do 
Occupy a very important place in the ritual scheme. Prayascitta 1S an 
important reperatory procedure followed in household as well as in 
temple rituals. These are elaborately discussed in Agamic texts. 
Prayascitta is an obligatory rite that has to be followed before 
commencing the funeral rites both by the followers of Smrtis and by 
the initiated Saiva personnel (which is specifically called antyesti by 
Saivites). 

Dharmasastra texts based on Sruti and Smrti deal with all aspects 
of rituals (obligatory, occasional and optional), including the prayascitta., 
The Saivagamas also deal in detail with the same types of rites. 


We find the ritual prescriptions for an offence as given in the 
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Smrti as well as in the Saivagamas. Incidentally, there are similarities 
and dissimilarities between these two traditions. Also we find 
different ritual prescriptions in them for the same offence. Just as 
there are Smrti nibandhas dealing with the actual ritual procedures, 
we also have some ancient Saiva ritual manuals that are exclusively 
devoted to expiatory rites. 

A greater difference in Smarta prayascitta and Saiva prayascitta is - 
the earlier occupies the Vedic passages for reperatory procedures 
Whereas, the later uses the five brahma-mantras (Tatpurusa, Aghora, 
Sadyojata, Vamadeva and Isana) predominantly. 

Prayascittasamuccaya compiled by Trilocanasiva (for which the 
critical edition is nearing completion) and another text also called 
Prayascittasamuccaya (also known as Prayascittapatala sariigraha) by 
Hrdayagiva are the two most well-known texts in the Saiva tradition. 

In my present paper I propose to highlight some of the important 
features of the former text. 


In doing so, I will compare these with the corresponding Smrti 


texts, Which are in the nature of texts prescribing OF codifying social 


and religious norms during the different stages of evolution of our 
SOciety. 
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Contribution of Ancient Kamartipa (Assam) 
in the Field of DharmaSsdastra 
An Observation 


Jagadish SHARMA 
ed the 


In the tradition in India, the Sruti and Smrti are to be consider itual 


authority on dharma. The DharmaSastra comprises both for SP th 
ls W! 


f India. 


religious and civil laws of the ancient and mediaeval times © | 
The Dharmaéastras can be traced to the social evolution in the Indian 
society. The ancient Assam, known as Kamarupa and Pragjyotisa, was 
an independent country since the epic age. Being on the eastern 
Periphery and far away from the centre of the mainstream, it 
developed its own socio-religious customs and ritualistic procedures 
Without deviating from the basic Principles and within the broad 
framework of the Vedic culture. The Vedic culture was deep-roote 
and the study of the Vedas was also carried on in the state strictly i 
“ccordance with the prescribed norms and approved procedures. This 
has been testified by the royal land grant inscriptions from the seventh 
century ce onwards. 

In the region of Kamarupa, the scholars and the leaders of the 
“Ociety COmposed Dharmasastras, with some deviations here and 
there, Within the broad framework of the Vedic and Puranic culture 

ne Prominent Smrti-digest writers from this region are — Satkav} 

‘SVeSvara, Dhavalesvara, Vimlabodha, Nilambaracary® 
5 a catamisra, Vedacarya, Pitambarasiddhanta Vagisa, etc. The os 
ei... ies. Smrti writer ney be traced to the twelfth century ce. A 
han oa of those Smrti writers of Kamariipa though do not agre® 

ain minor points, they do maintain the same trend. 

In this Paper an attempt has been made to trace out the contribution 
©Me renowned Smrti scholars from the ancient Assam in the field 
armasastra. 
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A Critical Study of the Manuscript Aparajitapiya 
Suchitra Roy ACHARYYA 


“3% aastufsa4 21 weerfeh darn asa ayia) ayaa 
wettaaa pd aa Aaa aHaeya afeqd va wardq ware 
bs “ . e - 4 ) ~ 
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desead tat tae qoretacsa die waenga tat ote yap 
Mgiaiceta faa gen faarr saaccisa eat adam gave 


sar] Wea WAR: Wea Geter fafsel! afas oer eat aerdtasahra 
FR oa aa fe aa aaa gaya fears Hens fasaifiet sft ae 
Rr Teast uanissreaa sacar wavs wena fasaog fates fasraa 


[The above portion of the text is the transliteration of the beginning 
of the manuscript and submitted without editing] 

The manuscript Aparajitapija is lying in the library of 
Caitanyabodha, a Vaishnava Research Centre of Halisahar, North 24- 
Parganas district of West Bengal bearing the No. 124. Size of the 
Manuscript is 15.5" x 3". Language is Sanskrit and script of the 
Manuscript is Bengali. It is a complete manuscript holding three folios. 
Paper is handmade and six lines exist in each page. Categorically it 
remains in the Tantra section. ‘Aparajita’ is a Buddhist goddess. In 
the colophon we get ‘iti Visnudharmottare trtiyakande trailokyavijaya 
mahavidya aparajita samapta. Sri Sri Durgacaranabharasa Sri Sri Durga 
apadavinasini.’ Probably this manuscript is a copy of the original 
manuscript. In the history of the manuscriptology a period came when 
manuscript began to be copied by persons who were deputed by 
Kings. Religious feelings of the people also played a significant role in 
Preparing the copies of the texts. This manuscript does not say anything 
about the time. But the words of the colophon say this manuscript 
ving written after Visnudharmottara Purana. But it does not say whether 
allan copied this Mss. before the printing of Visnudharmottara 
A ‘ae 7 we look at the book Sadhanamala we can say that the goddess 

Parajita of this manuscript is different from Aparajita of Sadhanamala. 
It is also different from Aparajitapiija of Purohitadarpana. 


The Manuscript of Ayurvedavicarah 
A Study 


Sudeshna BHATTACHAR]YA 


Assam can be termed as a treasure house of different types of 
manuscripts of which many remain still unexplored, yet which can 
provide us with knowledge of unparalleled precision and importance. 
One such manuscript of the Ayurvedavicarah is of great importance 
and its study may throw useful light on various issues of Ayurveda, 
Which in modern world also goes hand in hand with the Western 
medicine. The said manuscript is available in the manuscript section 
of the K.K. Handique Library of Gauhati University. It is, however, 
an incomplete Sanskrit manuscript written in early Assamese script. 
There are 57 folios in this manuscript and the work starts with a 
salutation to Lord Krsna. As the work is based on Ayurveda, it speaks 
on different types of diseases and their respective treatments. Various 
types of information regarding herbs and shrubs are also available in 
this work. At some points this work shows its close affinity with the 
Bhaisajyaratnavali — the valuable work on early Indian medicine. The 
Ayurvedavicarah also emphasises as to how one should tackle the 
diseases with a proper mindset and knowledge. The aim of this paper 
is to highlight the importance of the Ayurvedavicarah by highlighting 
the use of the indigenous process of fighting with various types of 
deseases and the knowled ge it can contribute to the world of medicine. 


The Jayamadhavamanasollasa 
A Manuscript and Its Relation with a 
Visnu Idol of a Gorakhpur Temple 


Mitali CHATTERJEE 


Jayamadhavamanasollasa (JM) is a compendium work with extensive 
description of contemporary Hindu temple architecture and 
iconography. The work is based on three copies of manuscripts. One 
of them is in the possession of the Asiatic Society, Kolkata. 


A Visnu temple is situated at the locality of Asuron ki Pokhra of 
Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh, in India. The history of the Visnu idol 
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which is worshipped regularly in the Visnu temple is also worth 
mentioning. In the debris near the lake, the cultivators once discovered 
one Visnu idol made of black stone. My humble endeavor is to present 
before the world of scholars some unique features of iconography 
and iconometry found in Jayamadhavamanasollasa. 

According to the colophon of this work, the author of 
Jayamadhavamanasollasa was an independent sovereign of Gorakhpur. 
The third prakarana under the heading ‘Pratimalaksanam’ depicts 
iconometric rules. Description of avataras and forms of Visnu are also 
described. The theories and descriptions are corroborated by 
references from different Puranas, epics, and DharmasSastras. 

The description of Visnu, who is one of the Gods of Hindu Trinity, 
and is conceived to be responsible of the universal protection, is drawn 
here with minute details. The Visnu idol of the temple at Gorakhpur 
bears testimony of the iconographic features as are depicted in the 

Jayamadhavamanasollasa, the author and sovereign who lived in the 


fifteenth century cE at Gorakhpur. 

The unit of measurement is described here. The face of the image 
would measure 12 angulas of one’s own finger and different sections 
of the body should be planned accordingly and must be proportionate 
with the measurement of face. Different sizes of images worshipped 
in a household or in a temple or in a royal palace are described in 


detail. 

According to principal Puranas idols are named uttama, madhyania, 
and kanistha according to their size. Different forms of Visnu and his 
#0ataras are described. The description of iconometry of images and 
the result of worshipping a perfect form of the image and defective 


form of the image are described. 

Relevance in Modern Society: The Visnu idol which was discovered 
by the local cultivators is till now worshipped in a temple at 
Gorakhpur. It is curious to note that the tradition of religious practices 
contained in the Jayamadhavamanasollasa is still maintained in the 
activities of the temple. Further, a documented Persian inscription 
Preserved in a mosque named Pattharon ki Masjid in Patna bears 
Information about the Visnu temple. This paper is purported mainly 
to stress on the iconography of Jayamadhavamanasollasa and an attempt 
at the reconstruction of the socio-political history of Gorakhpur. 


Original Sanskrit Manuscript of Nandadasa 
(Tattvasara PrakdaSini) 


Brindaban Bihari DAS 


In ancient India all rsis and acaryas noted their works in different forms 
like papyrus, wall writings, copperplates, etc. these writings are the 
original forms and form the backbone of the various works done by 
renowned scholars of modern times. One such original document was in 
my possession and this abstract is based on the same. Acaryas have written 
commentaries on Brafiia-Stitras. For example Acarya Sankara, Acarya 
Ramanuja, Acarya Madhva, Acarya Vallabha and Acarya Nimbarka. One 
of the most prominent works was done by Acarya Nimbarka titled 
Vendanta Pariyata Saurabha. Other than this there are other important 
works by Acadarya Nimbarka, one such exceptional work is Vedanta 
Kamdhenu Dosasloki. This particular work contains commentaries which 
have been further studied upon by several other scholars and acaryas of 
the Nimbarka paranipara. 

The commentaries written by Purusottama Acarya is Sri Vedanta 
Ratna Manjtisa. The one by Harivydasadevacaryaji is Sri Siddhanta 
Ratnanijali. The piece by Giridharprapanna Acarya is Sri Laghu Majijiisa. 
I would like to discuss an entirely new commentary on the Vedanta 
Kamadhenu Dasasloki, by Nandadasa i.e. Tattvasdra Prakasini Tika. There 
are various commentaries on Vedanta Kamadhenu Dasaslokt. The salient 
feature of this particular work is that the explanation has been provided 
in a very concise, clear and easy to understand the concept. 

This manuscript was written after the work of 
Harivyasadevacaryaji. Nandadasa, one of Bengal’s prominent scholars 
did most of his works in Mathura and Vrindavan. 

In the manuscript before marngalacarana Nandadasa writes: Srimate 
nimbarkaya namah, Sri krsnaya namah, Sriman madanogopala 


padopankaruhadvayam pranamya kriyate vyakhya tattvasara prakasini. 

Then it starts with: 

iha khalu sakalalokahitavatara sudarsana Sri nimbarkabhagavan 
mandamatin jandan viksya tesamatmanatmaparamatma-sambodhaya 
dasaslokimap! cakara 

[The beginning and colophon of the manuscript are included 


here without editing the text]. 


The other salient feature of this particular work is 
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Paribhasendusekhara, 
Its Richness and Commentarie$ 
A Study — With Special Reference 
to Manuscript Studies 


Dillip Kumar DAS 
The term ‘manuscript’ in broader sense means any document wrritien 
or incised by hand such as documents or texts written OM mates 
like palm-leaf, birch-bark, paper, etc. or inscriptions on rocks, pillars, 
potteries and copperplates, etc. The study of manuscripts called 
manuscriptology leads to publication of unpublished manuscripts. 
Manuscriptology provides authentic records for tracing the cultural, 
social, political and economic history of the people of a region Of 2 
country. Written records are the best source material for linguists to 
study the history of language. In India, a subject like Manuscriptology 
has immense potential for leading the country forward not only In 
the fields of literature, art and culture but also in the field of science 
and technology. Manuscripts form an invaluable part of India’s rich 
documentary heritage. They capture our thoughts, achievements, 
experience and lessons learnt from history; in other words, they 
constitute our ‘memory’. The National Mission for Manuscripts has 
taken the initiative to nominate Indian manuscripts for inclusion in 


UNESCO’s Memory of the World Register. 

The Saiva manuscripts in Pondicherry and Reveda manuscripts in 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune, were declared ‘Memory 
of the World’ in 2005 respectively. There are so many manuscripts 
available in the fields of Veda, Vyakarana, Dargana, Sahitya, 
Ayurveda, Jyotisa, etc. in different parts of the world which are playing 
a vital role for the treasury of world culture and science. Thus, it’s 
necessary to take steps towards the manuscript studies in the present 
era relevant to the research. Therefore, my paper will focus on the 
scope and significance of manuscript studies and its relevance to 
modern era. I shall also discuss the Paribhasendusekhara manuscript 


and its Scope and significance for research. 


456 


Music and Its Relation with Vedic Chanting 
Textual (Oral) Preservation and Its Development 
(in the form of music) 


Subhadra DESA]T 


The earliest literary reference to music in ancient India is contained in 
the Vedic literature. As is well known, the four Vedas — Rk, Sama, 
Yajur and Atharva, are the first literary works of India, and they continue 
fo exercise great influence on the spiritual and cultural life, and even 
day-to-day existence in India till the present. In essence they mirror 
the life of the Indian people of that time, from their profoundest wisdom 
to adoration of nature, speculation on creation and existence, daily 
ritual practices and even their scientific/technical knowledge. 

The literary form that bears this communication is the mantra, the 
closest English equivalent of which is ‘hymn’, and the Indian Musical 
Journey also begins with it. We are able to track the sequence of 
evolution of the Indian music from this point of commencement to as 


we know it today. 

There were several sakhds or schools of the Vedic learning, which 
developed their own specific methods of chanting. It is said that the 
Reveda had 21 sakhas, Yajurveda 101, Sa€maveda 1,000 and Atharvaveda 9. 
Some of these schools are now completely untraceable, while some of 
them have continued with their tradition till today. Vedic hymns or 
mantras were Chanted in three svaras or basic notes or accents, namely 
anudatta, udatta and svarita, which according to some scholars, later 
developed into seven notes in the Samaveda. 

The mantras contained in the Samaveda are basically Revedic mantras/ 
reds. It is said Gitisu Saméakhya, i.e. “Rk, when sung becomes Sama’ or 
‘Sama is Music’.’ The Chandogya Upanisad confirms this: “ret adhyiidham 
sama,” i.e. Sama is based on Rk; and “yd rk tat sama”, i.e., Rk and Sama 
are the same.” Basically, those mantras of the Reveda which are sung, 
using the Saman svaras constitute the Sama Sarihita. In Natyasastra, 
Bharata (of second century sce) states that vocal music in natya or 
theatre was adopted from the Samaveda. Ancient scholar musicologist 
of the eighth century, Matanga states in his Brhaddesi, that the seven 
musical notes Originated from the Sa@maveda and the basic scales arose 
from these notes. The significance of Samaveda with respect to Indian 
Music is thus clearly established in ancient treatises. 
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veda as 


Sama 
listed 


Among the thousand different traditions of the ake 
referred to by Maharsi Patanjali in his Mahabliisya, thirtee™ © _—— 
in the Samatarpanam, of which only three, namely the se" traced 
Kauthuma and Ranayaniya Sakis are prevalent today and can lie 
without any ambiguity. Each sakha follows a certain style of 5 aye 
the Saman mantra, with some subtle differences based O" ane * 
even families of the same sakha. ; 

The present-day raga-music, which developed through “oe 
centuries, was born of this ancient musical tradition and directly ain 
its link in miirchana and jati. Although these are later developmen” : 
the history of Hindustani music yet their seed is found amc Sel 
foundation is laid in the ancient tradition of Saman music. | 

The paper will be accompanied by clippings of audio/vieeo 
recordings of Rgvedic and Samavedic chanting/singing 1 i Poot 
form, recorded from authentic practitioners of Saman singing © 
different sakhds, followed by the author’s own interpretation of singing 


Vedic mantras in classical ragas. 
References 

1. Jfaimini Stitra, 2.1.36. 

2. Chandogya Upanisad, 1.6.1, 4. 


Bhoja’s Sarasvati 
Rewa Prasad DWIVEDI 


So dhrhsersdernifeearstadt - a at facts aqgemerra 
WI! area yet faa st wsasaareaee frerrenfuat 
Ree sriga fda ga 
Wa aergaqy uct ster sd fa fra faacas fafaafafan 
AAT 202211 
I have taken the inscription as following: 
at amunaaratrifaaesd | afeit— 
a asfaatet aq qaveararceny| 
ared? ye faa set wsatsart aai- 
wa Fermefynt awefaltraly yet fadan sfa 
Originally the script is TSUAFAPH. No AK is uniformly used. 
Therefore the language may be taken as the hybrid Sanskrit. No %1s 


taken in its original form. It is 4 that is used here. It is, therefore a 
language that is of mixed nature like in Bauddha Lalitavistara etc. 
From this description the image does not represent Sarasvati. It is 
only a nymph (373771) vet (<a) and productive (SAT). The builder 
(axefa) is SA. He is the person who managed the creation of this 
image. Bhoja’s capital is its place. It does not mean that the Bhoja 


himself was the tounder of it. 


The Complexities in the Critical Recension of 
Laghutika Prakasavarsa on the Kiratarjuniya 
of Bharavi 


Viroopaksha V. JADDIPAL 


The research paper unravels some new facts on the oldest surviving 
commentary — Laglutikd of Prakasavarsa on the Kiratarjuniya of 
Bharavi. The critical recension has been prepared on the basis of 16 
manuscripts and other testimonials preserved in various libraries, 
under the UGC- sponsored major research project. 

According to the present study, 25 manuscript copies of Laghutika 
are noticed in various catalogues of manuscript libraries. Till date 
only 16 have been traced; out of them 9 are complete to the extent 
that they contain commentary from the beginning to the end. Among 
them, only one manuscript is fairly complete with colophons at both 
endings. A fragmented Sarada manuscript of Laghutika, mixed up with 
Jonaraja’s commentary is noticed, which contains only the end colophon 
and some commentaries of first sarga verses. On the scrutiny of various 
manuscripts, including the oldest ones, it was found that the 
traditional textual transmission of Laghutik? had become conflated 
with additions and interpolations. Every manuscript, mentioning itself 
as of Prakasavarsalaghutika, had a distinct reading with its own sequence 
of words and explanations on every verse. Therefore, the critical issue 
was to identify genuine text-bearing manuscript, though no single 
manuscript could carry the only author’s intended text through the 
Process of transmission. 

There are many types of commentaries which explain the intended 
Meaning in their own style. Some commentaries fall in the category 
of khandanvaya, popularly called kathambhiiti tika. Other type of 
commentary follows the cogency of thought and directly form the 
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syntactic unity with anvaya type commenting. Mallinatha is the most 
famous commentator adhering to this anvaya style of commenting. 
There are other types such as cfrii, avacurni, avacnri, vyakhya and 
paryika, tika types of commentaries, that delineate the meaning of a 
text In prose or verse style according to required standard to be 
followed in view of students’ grasping capacity and the subject being 
dealt. PrakaSavarsa’s Laghutika or Laghuvrttt as the name reveals, is 
endowed with brevity of thought, compact sentence structure, 
exactitude of expression and clarity in exposition of the true purport. 
This nature of Laghutika (brief commentary/gloss) might have caused 
extreme difficulty in explaining the wholesome meaning of the text 
and the kavya teachers might have added divergent sentences, changed 
inexplicable or difficult readings to make intelligible ones and scholia 
have been added as well as brought them into text. Ultimately these 
types of additions in the commenta ry lead to codices deteriores producing 
composite version or conflated version. In this way eclectic fusion at 
various times, places and throughout the text resulted in havoc with 
original Laghutika and the textual flow of arch-types and hyper-arch-types 
had been probably irretrievably lost to us in total conflation. 


The present paper delves deeply into this problem on textual 
references and citations on the methodology followed in preparing 
the critical recensio of the Prakagavarsa’s Laghutika. 


Critical Text: Indian Context 
(Nature, Development and Continuity) 


Sudhir Kumar LALL 


The methodology of preparation of the critical edition of a text dates 
back to the earliest civilized society of India. It is generally believed 
that the science of textual criticism has been perfected with the 
Preparation of the critical editions of the Bible and works of 
Shakespeare in the West. The scenario is quite different here in the 
Indian context, as the methods of arriving at the critical edition of a 
text were prevalent right from the Samhita period, i.e. the Vedic period. 
The linguists and seers used different tools for preparing the ‘critical 
text’. Acarya Sakalya presents different set of rules for padapatha or 
fixation / arrangement (of the order) of the text to maintain its flow and 
Originality. Similarly, while discussing the etymology of meaning, 


Acarya Saunaka states that a similar text with variant readings could 
co-exist in longer and shorter versions, examples of which are the long 
and short versions of the Brhaddevata. Taking this discourse further, 
Acarya Yaska forms the different readings of a particular word to 
etymologize the next word in his Nirukta and while doing so, he 
remembers and recounts his predecessors and analyzes their views. 
Similarly, regarding the other disciplines and the other Sastras, 
reverence shown to the predecessors is very much a part of the existing 
discourse. It is not necessary for the Acarya to agree with them, but, 
disagreements encouraged and furthered the discourse and thereby 
proved important for the development of the knowledge base. Hence, 
the textual criticism has never been confined to mere enumeration of 
variant readings, or, selection of the best text, out of many. There is 
enough evidence to prove that in Indian knowledge system, ‘text’ is 
rather abstract in nature and it became ‘critical’, just by the means of its 
uccarana or utterance, along with pronunciation, gramumar, etymology, 
order or sequence, etc. All these factors are considered to be part of 
textual-criticism as they, in their own way, sometime or the other, lend 
authority and credence to the text. In this order, the knowledge of the 
tradition, the guriu parampara (tradition of the gurus), the patha parampara 
(tradition of the text), etc. constitute the canons of textual criticism. 
Text is a primal symbolic arrangement of letters as primarily 
composed, apart from later alterations, deterioration, commentary, 
translations, paratext, etc. In the Indian context, the Samhitas and 
other texts were visualized by the seers and were transmitted to their 
disciples via oral tradition. Owing to the abstract nature of these texts, 
specialized techniques were invented to maintain the correctness and 
sanctity of the texts, alongside the development of the thought content 


and the corpus of the text. 

This paper attempts to investigate into the nature and development 
of ancient Indian methodology of textual criticism, keeping in view 
the modern discourse of this most important branch of 


Manuscriptology. 
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Manuscript “Vidya Ganesa Tantra 
A New Light on Female Gane§ga 


Sampath Kumar MEDAVARAPU 
Ancient Tantra books have depicted many forms of Ganapal, Hee 
16, 32, and 64 forms, but actually in ritual practice, available - b 
are only limited to the 15 forms, remaining forms are know? © vl . 
name and dhyana sloka. At one juncture | found one rare manuscript re 
Adyar Library, namely Kumara Santhita bearing no. 75579. It ae 
‘Vidya Ganapati’ ritual practice in full details, but it is in the pes 
a female Ganapati and at present this is the only one practical me 
book on female Ganeéa. Female Ganeéa is mentioned in tw0 books 
only, the first one is: Silparatnam by Sukumara (sixteenth century) as 
the details of the iconography of the ‘Sakti Ganapati’ [who from the 
neck upwards is an elephant and whose lower body 1s of a youthful 
female, has vermilion-red colour of the evening, a corpulent belly, 
the breasts which make the bodily frame bow down owing tO ues 
Weight, and the beautiful hips: is shining with two proboscises which 
are like two great chains of molten gold, is of the form of five seed- 
syllable and has 10 splendid arms etc. chapter 24, verse 75]. The second 
book is the Buddhist text Arya Marijusri Miilakalpa. 

The above-mentioned references only prove the existence of the 
cult of the female GaneSa, but in reality there is no text for the ritual 
Practice [Mantra-Dhyana-Homa-vidhana, etc.]. 

We are fortunate, now that we have got the textual evidence of 
the ritual practice of Vidya Ganapati in the form of female Ganesa. 
This manuscript’s name Kumdadra Sarihita seems like belonging to 
Kumara or Karttikeya cult, it actually contains 10 adhyayas of which 
the last one is incomplete which describes varica kalpalata mantra”. First 
to nine chapters are completely available and these nine chapters 
elaborately depict the ritual practice of Vidya Ganega. To obtain 
desired results some rituals are also described in this manuscript. All 
correlated topics are discussed in my paper. Scholars are also 
requested to verify and add some more vistas on this matter. 


An Unpublished Manuscript of 
Gitagovinda with Jagaddhara’s Commentary 


Shukla MUKHERJEE 


Manuscript of Jagaddhara’s commentary on the Gitagovinda is 
preserved in the library of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad (no. 4426 
size 29 x 12 cm no.) in Bengali/ Maithili scripts. Manuscript of 
Jagaddhara’s commentary on the Gitagovinda is also preserved in the 
library of the Asiatic Society (no. SC11, A29). There are some 
differences in the two manuscripts of Jagaddhara. This paper describes 
the contrast in-between the two manuscripts along with related 


compa rative studies. 


Manuscripts/Transcripts/Oral Traditions 
of Preservation Techniques of 
keveda Chanting of Kerala 


C.M. NEELAKANDHAN 


The traditional method of learning of the Rgveda in Kerala involves 
hard and strict practices to be followed. The students start learning 
the Veda at the age of seven or eight and for four years they are 
taught Samhitapatha from morning to evening. After that, the students 
are admitted to school system and they are given facilities to get 
modern education also along with traditional Vedic learning. They 
learn higher modes of chanting of Rgveda like Pada, Krama, Jata and 
Ratha in morning, evening and on holidays along with school/college 
education. Thus, about 14 to 15 years in total are dedicated to Rgvedic 


learning. 

After that, it is very difficult, as one can imagine, to retain the 
memory of the chanting of more than 10,000 mantras of Rgveda in 
different modes according to svaras as mentioned here. To overcome 
this, Reveda tradition of Kerala has maintained some techniques from 
very ancient days, both textual and ritual. They are available in the 
Malayalam language in transcript form. Some are preserved in oral 
tradition also. Some commentaries of the texts like Sarvanukramani of 
Katyayana related to this are there in the manuscript form also. Tantam, 
Trini, Vedavikrtivivaranam, Trisandha, Suktasloka, 
Bahrvacahastalaksanadipika, Vedapathanadhyayasarigraha, Sarvanukramant- 
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vyakhya, Nanabhedaprakasini, etc. are some important works of this K 
used in Kerala by the Revedins. dies 

Recently, a compilation of such works available has bee” pu a of 
from the Vedic Studies Centre, Sree Sankaracharya Univers! ie 
Sanskrit, Kalady, Kerala (2010). This paper is on the importance - 
utility of such texts used for preserving the memory of Reveda chanting 
in Kerala. 


A Brief Sketch of Kacchavamésa 


An Unpublished Mahdakavya of 
Vaidya Sri Krsnarama Bhatta 





Ramakant PANDEY 


The Kacchavaritsa mahakavya was composed by the poet laureate Vaidya 
Sri Krsnarama Bhatta of the Jaipur dynasty. The mahakavya deals with 
the historical events of the Jaipur state. Sri Bhatta was a court-poet of 
Maharaja Rama Singh II of the Jaipur princely state. The mahakavya 
comprises 17 cantos, and each canto deals with each king of the Jaipur 
State. There are about 2,716 verses in different meters in the mahakavy4. 
The great epic work begins with the description about the King Sodha 
Deva (cE 966), son of Isha Singh, and goes to speak about events till 
the reign of Rama Singh II. At the end of every canto, the poet refers 
to his own person in the following verse: 


Sh eA eae ae oa fap fer | 
FASaA Hea waisyemate 
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The mahakavya is an important creation not only from the poetic 
point of view but from the historical point of view also, because it 
gives the reader plenty of information about the different kings and 
their achievements in the state. It gives a profound knowledge about 
the King Man Singh I, the great s@manta of the Mughal ruler, Akbar 
the great. As the mahakavya goes ahead, it also tells us about many 
monuments and palaces which the king got and built during his 
glorious reign. We also come to know about the queens and their 
parental heritage. 

The poet has made the best use of various figures of speeches in a 
Most beautiful way. For instance: 


hatisersriisthinetinen sain 
send farsraerafeera ye STAMINA eh L- 
adeafadessa wa fat aha wa WITS 4.95 1 


The manuscript of the mahakavya is still preserved in the hands of 
Vaidya Devendra Bhatta, the great-grandson of the poet Sri Krsna 
Rama Bhatta, in Jaipur. The present paper attempts to throw a 
prismatic light on the various hidden facts of history and poetry which 
had been lying inscrutinised till now. 


Manuscript Preservation in India 
An Overview 


Amogha PRABHUDESAI 


The holdings of libraries, museums, archives, and other documentation 
centers are the priceless heritage of mankind. Not only in the context 
of ancient lore but also in the context of medieval and modern age, 
manuscripts are considered as the most important source of 
authenticity. [he manuscripts constitute our most precious national 
and cultural heritage. Thus preservation of manuscripts is a serious 
issue for the custodians, librarians, information scientists, archivists, 
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curators, and scholars. 
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The knowledge of preservation is not new to Indians. From ancient 
times several indigenous methods have been used for preservation 
of manuscripts. India has a history of using herbs and other natural 
products against the activity of bio-organisms, and these products 
were very effective and apparently non-toxic to humans. Deterioration 
takes place in manuscripts due to insects, fungus, rodents, sudden 
climatic changes and unawareness of humans. Our forefathers have 
tackled very cleverly with these problems and discovered powerful 
remedies by time-tested experiences. 





The great majority of manuscript collections, that constitute India’s 
precious national heritage on the Indological and Oriental literatures 
are scattered in the temples, monasteries, Jaina granthabhandaras, 
libraries, archives and are even under possession of individual private 
collectors. The diversity of writing materials is a result of geographical 
availability, stage of technological development, cultural influence and 
religious background. From the very beginning, India was rich in her 
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natural resources and the basic ingre - 
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mostly derived from nature and were predominantly of p} 

With the advent of the Portuguese, British and Frencl 
in the Indian subcontinent, the traditional practices came 0 On 
considered as backward and created a stigma. This led to the 
abandoning of these ecologically sound practices in favour of modem 
readymade chemical products imported from the West. Most of the 
modern materials used today are relatively drastic in action and toxic. 
Various methods are being used in different museums, archives and 
other manuscript repositories. These methods are meant for killing 
the bio-deteriogens while some aim at deterring their 8! 
repelling them from the storage or display areas. : 

This paper is an attempt to summarize the traditional methods 
and their effectiveness compared to the modern scientific methods 


borrowed from the West. 
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A Fresh Light on the Yuddhajayotsava 


A Manuscript on TantraSsastra 


Vijay RAJOPADHYAY 


“: furtherance of my earlier paper on this manuscript, I would like to 
furnish some more details about the astrology, astronomy, kavacis 
and the 27 cakras as mentioned therein and correlate the Yamala granthas 
with this manuscript which was written in central India by one 
Gangaram in the year 1756. While the other Tantric books howevet 
Geal with gaining the material pleasures. This manuscript on Tantra 
depicts a unique and novice concept that through the prowess of 
Yantras how the enemies can be conquered. So far as the astronomical 
her tari “nae aspects are concerned, the scholars, on the basis of 
‘et tie an (horoscope) ‘Of the king, used to advice him to initiate the 
battlefiais particular time and in the sacrificial house (away from 
Saas ag an idol of the eine was established in a circle and around 
circle the symbols of bija-mantras were placed which denoted to 

a Pag 8 and his weapons in the battlefield against the enemies 
eagoy Cele that their king in the battlefield would be saved by 
henna an rituals while fighting against his foes. According to the 
, the astrological and astronomical forms of Tantra mainly move 


afound Rahu, Sarya and Candra. 


The author has also mentioned a particular type of mantra prayoga 
by which the tantric could hypnotize, kill and force the enemies to 
run away from the battlefield. Thus, this paper illustrates the methods 
by means of Tantra by which the war was fought. 


An Issue Relating to Sundaramisra 
and Raghavabhatta Flashed a Sole in 
Surviving Manuscript of a Work on Dramaturey 


Sakti ROYCHOWDHURY 


The present paper is devoted to Raghavabhatta, a well-known 
commentator of Kalidasa’s Abhijnanasakuntalam and Sundaramisra, a 
dramaturgist who is almost passing into the oblivion. Sundaramisra’s 
Natyapradipa survives only in one manuscript (MS) preserved in the 
India Office Library (London). The MS is highly corrupt — full of 
mistakes and lacunae, though complete. A better MS preserved in the 
same institution got lost as early as 1946. Though this work is a 
compilation of several d ramaturgical tenets, it presents flashes of new 
thoughts as well. One such case is presented in this paper. The relevant 
portion has fallen prey to mutilation. An expression rapavatadeno 
appearing in the MS in question seems to be a mutilation of 
Raghavabhattena. The context is that of Nandi (the benedictory verse 
of the drama). Under the name Natyapradipa, a karika has been cited in 
Raghavabhatta’s commentary but the same is not found in the MS in 
question. Our conclusion is that either a portion of the text is missing 
or Raghavabhatta has quoted the karika trom another Natyapradipa. If 
Our surmise that Sundaramisra actually refers to Raghavabhatta be 
correct, then this may help us in determining at least one end of 
Raghavabhatta’s date. At any rate the mutilations in the MS increase 
the necessity of protecting the present MS from further damage and 
searching for the lost one. 
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Encountering Problems and Pathfinder? ae 


Annotating the Digitalized Manuscrip's 
With Reference to the Manuscripts of 
University of Brown and Pennsylvania 


Anupama RYALI and Peter SCHARF 
Manuscripts in India play a major role in embodying the coumy S 
knowledge, tradition, culture, and heritage. Hence, presetVIN® ther 
plays a vital role in transmitting the knowledge they contain tO future 
generations. Though various manual measures have been take? Peery 
and preserve them for centuries, these measures have become outdated 
since recent improvements in imaging technology. In the Pt esert fs 
undoubtedly the digital technology is the predominant means to cOpy 
and preserve any data for posterity. The project, ‘Enhancing Access to 
Primary Cultural Heritage Materials of India: Integrating images of 
literary sources with machine-readable texts, lexical resources, linguistic 
software, and the web,’ funded by the U.S. National Endowment for 
the Humanities, aims to preserve and improve access to manuscripts of 
the Mahabharata and Bhagavata Purana housed at Brown University and 
the University of Pennsylvania. The manuscript pages are being digitized 
and correlated with critical editions of the text while annotating 
manuscript pages to allow systematic access to remarkable features 
they contain. In the present paper, observations regarding these 
remarkable features, as well as the pathfinders and problems 


encountered in the process, will be discussed. 
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Manuscripts as a Source of Understanding 
the Development of Art 


Satya Prakash SHARMA 


Manuscripts are the most precious and wonderful treasure of human 
lore where from scholars of different branches of knowledge can find 
much more material of their respective interests. Many manuscripts 
scattered in libraries all over the world contain not only the theoretical 
Knowledge on various subjects, but also throw much light on their 
Practical aspects too. Such manuscripts are known as illustrated 
Manuscripts. A careful study of these illustrated mss shows the gradual 
development of the art of writing on the one hand and the history of 


468 


development of various subjects on the other. In this Paper focus is 
laid on the understanding the development of art through manuscripts 


Brie 


fly, we can have a glance at various art forms contained in 


manuscripts in the following ways : 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Arabic mss especially mss of the Holy Quran are well known 
for their golden/colourful calligraphy. 

Persian mss contain black & white pictures of khalifis & Sufj 
saints. Sometimes multicoloured pictures of fairies & court 
scenes give a view of beautiful miniatures. 

Mss on astrology, astronomy, architecture and medicine 
provide us accurate geo-geometrical figures and figures of 
surgical instruments and different parts of human body. 
Mss on the Puranas and other religious subjects have very 
beautiful, charming coloured pictures of gods and goddesses, 


Life of Krsna and Rama are the popular themes of these 
pictures. In Jain manuscripts firthankaras and their lives are 


the subjects. 

Some mss on secular subjects are also noticeable. Among these 
mss Of Meghadtita, Rtusamhdara, Gitagovinda, Ratnavali, 
Karptiramarijari and Kalakacaryakatha are the most valuable. In 


some mss of such books we find the finest specimens of various 


types of paintings. 


In this paper, a critical assessment of some specimens of paintings 
found in various mss is made with a view to understanding the 


development of art — the Painting. 


arvcgresa car Wefan: 
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Medieaval Commentators of the 
Vedic Texts and Textual Criticism 


Lisha SHUTRKIA 


The Indian Tradition is of the view that the corpus of the Vedic 
literature includes both the Mantras and the Brahmanas. The latter 
comprises the Aryanakas and the Upanisads. Therefore, whenever, 
we discuss the traditions of the interpretation of the Vedic texts it is 
imperative that we take into consideration, the interpretations of all 


these four aspects of the Vedic literature. 

India has a tradition of interpreting the Vedic texts even since 
ever the hoary past. The six auxiliary (Vedangas) sciences to the Vedas 
namely, Siksa, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Jyotisa and Chandas have 


been developed as the aids of understanding, application and 
interpretation. Two sciences out of these six namely — Nirukta and 
Vyakarana, have been chiefly developed for the interpretation. Panini 
(sixth/fifth century Bcr) was not the first grammarian, he had many 
predecessors and also the Vedic textual criticism was the purpose of 
the Pratisakya. The first systematic interpretation of the Mantras has 
made within the Nirukta of Yaska who also had many predecessors. 
A fully developed methodology of interpretation was presented by 
the Mahabhasyakdara Patanjali. Outlook of the interpreters has always 
been interdisciplinary as is witnessed by the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 
The tradition of interpretation of texts belonging to the various 
disciplines in general and the Vedic texts in particular, has continuity 
through the mediaeval ages up to the present time. So far our present 
knowledge goes, the line of interpreters of the Mantra Samhitas starts 
with Skandasvami and was continued by Narayana, Uvvata to 
Mahidhara, Venkatamadhava and Sayanacarya. The main 
commentaries, particularly of Mahidhara and Sayanacarya, have 
utilized their encyclopedic knowledge of various Vedangas such as 
Srauta-Sutras, Nirukta and V yakarana. In this field Sayanacarya stands 
out as a model for interpreters of all the times. Nevertheless, his 
successors such as Bhatabhaskara Misra, commentator of the Taittiriya 
Samhita, Anandabodha, commentator of the Kanva Sanithita of the Sukla 
Yajurveda, deserve a special mention. Next to the commentaries of the 
Mantra Sambhitas, there is a chain of commentators of the Brahmana 
and the Aryanaka texts. In this field also, Sayanacarya stands supreme; 
mention may also be made of Harisvamin, an interpreter of some 
parts of the Satapatha Brahmana. 

The Upanisads are mentioned as Srutiprasthina of the Vedanta. 
The major Upanisads have been mainly interpreted by talented and 
erudite commentators belonging to different sub-schools and sub- 
sub-schools of Vedanta. Bhagvan Sankaracarya stands out in this field, 
who interpreted the 10 major Upanisads from the monistic point of 
view. Ramanujacarya also commented upon the Upanisads but 
unfortunately all his Upanisad bhasayas are no more extant. But another 
scholar belonging to his school, Rangaramanuja commented upon 
more Upanisads. Sankara’s commentary (bhasya) on the Upanisads 
have been interpreted and commented upon by great talents such as 
Suregvara, Anandajfana, Anubhiti Svartipacarya, etc. Some of the 
above-mentioned sub-commentaries have been viewed from the point 
of view of textual criticism and edited on the basis of available 
manuscripts. So far the textual criticism of the Sayanacarya Bhasya is 
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concerned, F. Max Miiller is the pioneer though his edition has now “T 
historical value. Other commentaries which have been edited OM a 
scientific line of textual criticism are: the Rgveda edited by Kashikar ane 
Sonatakke, Taittiriya School and Kanva Satapatha Brahamatea edited YY 
Prof. T.N. Dharamadhikari and the Samaveda Brahmanas by B-E- Saree. 


Two Kerala Commentaries on 
Saparyahrdayam Attributed to Srigankara 


KF, SRELDIEVI 


Saparyahrdayam is a work on the philosophical concepts of saparya OF 
puja attributed to Srigankara. It contains high principles of Tantra 
doctrine related to the worship of gods. The work has seven Verses 
only in Sanskrit. They are in a condensed form precisely and concisely 
describing tantric philosophy. It is very difficult to understand the 
meaning of Saparyahrdayam without a good commentary. Two 
commentaries of the work are available from Kerala in Sanskrit- One 
is a metrical commentary called Upaharaprakasika, the author of which 
is not known. Other details regarding the commentary like the date 
of its composition, etc. are also not recorded. 

The second one is a prose commentary named Arthaprakasika. It is 
stated in the beginning and at the end of the commentary that it 1S 
written by Godavarma Tampuran of the Kotungallur Royal Family of 
Kerala. The transcripts of these commentaries we retrieved from a family 
of Tantrins in Kerala. Recently Saparyahrdayam, with these commentaries 
and an explanation in Malayalam, has been published in Malayalam 
Script from Panchangam Press, Kunnamkulam, Trissur, Kerala (2006). 


The Kotungallur royal family in Kerala has a great intellectual 
tradition in all fields of learning in Sanskrit like kavya, nataka, darsanas, 
theatrical tradition, Ayurveda, Ganita and Vastusastra. The author 
of the commentary, Godavarma Bhattan Tampuran lived between CE 


1859-1934. He is the author of many other works in different Sastras 
including commentaries. Important among them are 
ie ramanyavadavyakhya, Dattakamimamsa, Bhagavataprathamaslokavyakhya, 
Nyayaratnavalivyakhya and Siddhantamala. 

This paper is on the two Kerala commentaries on Saparyahrdayam 


Mentioned here. 


Purging the Valmiki Ramayana 
Ram S. VARMA 


Itis a fact universally acknowledged that the Ramayana which tradition 
. “4 ot, Sofia, a ees les 2 — a : , 
ascribes to Rsi \ almiki is hear ily interpolated. According to Prof J.L, 
Brockington the early form of the Ramayana had contained only about 
37 per cent verses of the present book, the rest were all added later.) 





The two ancient Sanskrit epics, the Rémayana and the Mahabharata are 
regarded as Itihasa Purana. Scholars admit that the kernel of the main 
stories related in these epics have a historical or semi-historical basis 2 
On the basis of genealogies given in the Puranas, it has been estimated 
that Rama lived in 2050 scr. 

The historicity of Rama was, however, severely jeopardized by 
the interpolation of stories of his divine descent in Valmiki’s poem 
during the Puranic times. History was thus supplanted by mythology, 

Mahatma Gandhi's deeply religious psyche was disturbed by the 
rampant interpolations found in our Sastras. Writing in Harijan,> he 
advocated bringing out a new edition of the scriptures, arguing that 
‘the certainty that the whole mass of Hindus and the persons accepted 
as religious leaders will not accept the validity of such authority (the 
authority of the revised edition of the scriptures) need not interfere 
with the sacred enterprise’. Taking a cue from the Mahatma, it would 
be worthwhile to apply his idea of the ‘sacred enterprise’ to the 
Ramayana. For much in these interpolations is in conflict with ‘sober 
reason’, much against the ‘dictates of the heart’, much that is irrelevant 


and much that is downright revolting. 

In my books, Before He was God, Ramayana, Reconsidered Recreated, | 
have endeavoured to restore Rama's historicity by discarding the 
props of godhead and all fanciful embellishments and bring in a 
refreshing whiff of realism. I have washed off the artificial veneer of 
obscurantism that had distorted Valmiki’s original picture. I have also 
deleted Sita’s fire ordeal as it offends sober reason, is contrary to the 
dictates of the heart and is hugely revolting. The words put in the 
mouth of Rama are an anti-thesis of Rama’s true character. 
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Electronic Concordancing for Study of 
Imagery in the Great Epics of India 


Presenters: Ram Karan Sharma & Les Morgan 


Introductory Remark 


The project had its origin about half a century ago in the form of a 
book entitled Elements of Poetry in the Mahabharata (Berkeley 1964, 
reprint Delhi 1988). The book was a modest beginning to carry our ¢ 
suggestion made by Professor Murray Barnson Emeneau that 1t 
would be useful to compile an encyclopedia of comparisons in 
Sanskrit literature. E.W. Hopkins in his The Great Epic of India also 
suggested that “On epic similes and metaphors an interesting e554Y 


remains to be written.’ 

About 5,000 passages from parvans 1, 3, and 6 of the Mahabharata 
were classified and arranged, representing models of similes and 
metaphors, with special emphasis on the repetitive ones. The relevant 
passages were classified according to the various mythological, 
natural, intellectual, spiritual, philosophical, historical, cultural, and 
miscellaneous areas from which the objects of poetic comparisons 
were derived, along with the details of the corresponding upamana 
dharma (tertia comparationis). On the basis of the repeated metaphoric 
and other passages of the text, it was shown that the Mahabharata 1s 
one of the best models of oral technique of poetic composition. 


It is now proposed to expand the scope of that study in two ways 
Firstly, the entire Mahabharata will form the corpus for similar studies 
Secondly, it is proposed to extend the scope of this study to include 
the Ramayana also. The immense size of the two epics taken together 
makes it necessary to use electronic search methods to achieve our 
goals. The Mahabharata contains about 100,000 verses, which amount 
to 159,293 lines in the electronic edition, a total of over 8.6 million 
characters, including spaces. The Ramayana traditionally is said to 
contain 24,000 verses, with 38,083 electronic edition lines, and over 
2.5 million characters, including spaces. Thus the two epics taken 
together require analysis of over 11.1 million characters of data. 
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pic of India: Its Character and Origin (New 


1. E.W. Hopkins, The Great E 
York, 1901), p- 205. 


The goals of the project are: 
l. To create a thorough concordance of the objects of similies and 





metaphors in the Mahabharata and Ramiyana. 


To develop electronic files of grammatical structures that other 


N 


researchers can use to locate similes and metaphors in other 
Sanskrit digital texts. 
3. To make the results of this work easily available to others in 


electronic, reusable, form. 





Methods 

1. Our study of this electronic corpus began in 2005 and is 
continuing. 

2. We are using corpus linguistics electronic search methods to 
identify grammatical structures associated with specific similies 
and metaphors. 

3. R.K. Sharma classifies the preliminary results identified by 


electronic searches. 

4. The grammatical patterns used to isolate similes and metaphors 
are placed into simple text files that other researchers can use in 
conjunction with concordance software to locate specific types 
of images in other Sanskrit digital texts. Any Unicode digital 
text can be searched using these grammatical pattern files, not 
just the epics we are working on. 

5. The resulting findings will be disseminated using electronic 
publication methods that have the best potential for re-use of 
findings by other researchers. 

6. Downloadable version of grammatical pattern files that can be 
used with concordance software at no charge will be made 
available at http://www.mywhatever.com/sanskrit. 
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Panel: Electronic Concordance of the Great Epics 
Preparation of 
Word Concordance of the Mahabharat4 


Shri Krishan SHARMA 
The Institute of Sanskrit and Indological Studies of Kurukshe'r 
University has undertaken a major research project namely, ihe 
Preparation of Word Concordance of the Mahabharata”, which wl 
be a substantial research tool for researchers working On various 
aspects of the subject matter scattered in the great epic of une 
Mahabharata in the light of ancient history and culture, geograpny: 
Indian philosophy and religion, etc. as well as on the four principal 
objects of human life called dharma, artha, kama and moksa, The critical 
edition of the Mahabharata published by Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Pune has been adopted as the basic text for this specific 
purpose. This great epic comprises eighteen parvans and 73,787 VEFS€> 
in all. This project will be completed in 15 volumes and will have 
approximately 7,000 pages. The Ministry of Human Resources 
Development, Government of India, has financed the total expenditure 
of its publication. Six volumes (up to Bhisma Parvan) of this 
concordance have already been released and work on the rest of the 


volumes is in progress. 
In the concordance, each and every word (pada) occurring in the 
text of various parvans has been compiled in an alphabetical order 
based on four categories i.e. nama, akhydta, upasarga and nipata.The 
lists of verbs and prefixes found in the parvans have been appended 


with each volume. 
The paper aims at describing the procedure adopted for 


preparation of this concordance. 
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Keinterpreting Panini Ways of Grammar: 
From Laksya to Laksana 


Convener: Rama Nath Sharma 


There is plenty of research going on in theoretical linguistics about 
grammatical models, their rules and their competences in handling 
computer applications. There is also a growing interest in testing 
grammatical models and presenting some general system of 
universals, especially in view of developments in information 
technologies. Grammar for purposes of derivation in terms of 
application of rules is seriously being examined in the areas of rule 
formulation, interpretation, order and application. Panini’s 
Astddhydayi is a system of nearly 4,000 rules distributed over eight 
chapter-books (adhyaya) of four quarters (pada) each. These rules are 
formulated with brevity, though certainly not at the expense of clarity. 
They have been placed in the grammar in domains (adhikira), in 
view of considerations of their order of placement, interaction, and 
relative strengths of winning applications, leading to the final goal 
of derivation. The 3,000-years old tradition is not only time tested, 
but has not left any questions unanswered on rules and their 
application. It, indeed, is an unique system of rules with no 
comparison elsewhere. 

It is important to understand the functional aspect of this grammar 
in modern contexts and needs, especially in the area of computation. 
For this, we must first understand the system of derivation of Panini’s 
grammar which the tradition presents, and then ask our questions, 
and seek their answers from traditional explanations, particularly 
the Mahabhasya of Patafijali. This is no easy task since traditional 
explanations do not necessarily address our questions the way we 
do. Their answers are also offered in a way we do not find our 
questions addressed. Our work is then cut out in the sense that we 
must seek answers to our questions from traditional explanations, 
in view of the general system of derivation they support. 


Patarijali, while expressing the need for understanding correct words 
of both the Classical and Vedic languages, states that a set of general 
and particular rules be formulated so that the great ocean of words 
could best be understood. Further, he defines grammar as a system 
of rules (Jaksya) which aims on capturing the correct usage (laksya) 
by way Of formulation of general (saméanya), particular (visesa) and 
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residual (Sesa) rules (si#tra). Panini thus formulated a set of nearly 
4,000 very brief and precise rules (stra) distributed over eight cha pe 
books (adhyaya) of four quarters (pada) each. The tradition pe 
on siltras, and by way of explaining the meaning and function ° 
rules with examples and counter examples, explains the usage — 
correct words (sabda-sddhutva). This goal of explaining words wit 
focus on rules may be characterized as unidirectional, from rules tO 
usage. But since this grammar is structured in a format which not 
only facilitates correct rule interpretation but also considers rule- 
interaction, blocked-blocker relationship (badhya-badhaka-bhava), and 
application, it is a multidirectional complex system. It certainly 
cannot be characterized as unidirectional in the sens® of 
directionality of those who claim to be laksanaika-caksuska “he whose 
eyes are set of rules”. _ 

The prakriya way of grammar has approached the usage by tracing 
application of rules, and thereby explaining the correct usageé: This 
way Of prakriyd can be called unidirectional, with its goal of reaching 
the laksana with focus on laksya. It could also, in many way’, be 
called the laksyaikacaksuska “he whose eyes are set on usage” way: 
But this could only be true of the prakriyad system beginning with the 
Rupavatara of Dharmakirti, reaching its peak in the Siddhantakawmud! 
of Bhattojidiksita, via the Prakriyakaumudi of Ramacandra, and pretty 
much filtering through the Laghukaumudi of Varadaraja. The 
Siddhantakaumudi of Bhattojidiksita has, unlike the other prakriy4a 
texts, a much higher goal to accomplish. The SK, though couched in 
the unidirectional mode of reaching laksya from laksana, never 


abandons its focus on laksana. 
Bhattoji’s focus on prakriya required of him to change the order of 
tules of the Astadhyayi. This begs some questions? Did Panini, 
especially in view of the way he organized his Astadhyayi, not 
envision his own system of deriving correct usage? Can we reach 
the laksana by way of laksya, especially in view of the traditional 
characterization of grammar as laksya-laksane vyakaranam “laksya 
and laksaya together form the scope of grammar”? Finally, can we 
extract some generalizations whereby we can formulate some 
general, and particular guidelines for understanding the system of 
derivation. The answers to these questions are in the affirmative, 
especially when we view the derivational history of examples in 
general, and workings of the karyakala view in particular. 

The traditional view of prakriya where bases, affixes, and operations 
are imagined for correct derivation are fairly well known. But the 
mechanism which Panini may have envisioned for deriving correct 
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usage needs some further study, especially since the tradition does 
not address this issues the way we would have them addressed. 
This mechanism can be best developed by making generalizations 
based on derivational history of usage, and relating them to 
traditional statements which may guide us through derivations. 
Papers explaining the derivational processes which may best capture 
the general principles of derivation are invited. A comparative study 
of grammars cannot be avoided in so far as the evaluation of this 
grammar is concerned. The tradition clearly defines grammar limited 
to laksya and laksana, or buddhyériidhasabda “word on mind” to onset 
of sphota, but also paves the way of reaching an unified theory of 
language, beyond grammar for a much more deeper understanding 
of the Sanskrit language. The central focus of presentations will be 
the traditional view of prakriya, derived from traditional statements 
as they explain the general system of derivation. It is hoped that a 
general system of derivation will emerge out of presentations and 
subsequent discussions. This will greatly help the fast developing 
field of computation, in so far as it seeks answers to rule formulation, 
rule interpretation, order and application. More so, since this is where 
the study of grammar in the Paninian tradition finds its future. 


Panel: Reinterpreting Panini Ways of Grammar 
Derivation 1n Panini’s Grammar 


H.S. ANANTHANARAYANA 


The speakers of any language communicate among themselves, 
generally by means of units called sentences (vakya) which in turn are 
constituted of smaller constituents called words (pada). Nouns as well 
as verbs are designated under the class name pada. Both sentences 
and words are derived by Panini (c. 500 sce) in his famous grammar 
(vyakarana) titled Astadhyayt. The words of Sanskrit are put in certain 
syntactico-semantic relations (A@raka) to form sentences. 

The derivation of nouns as well as verbs is achieved by Panini by 
the morphological process called affixation (pratyaya). Each of them 
consists of a base and one or more derivational affixes and the 
construction itself is closed by an inflextional suffix (vibhakti). The base 
too may be either simple or complex, i.e. derived. The base in the case 
of a simple verbal form is termed root (dhatiu) and in the case of a 
nominal form stem (pratipadika). The derived verbal base is achieved 
from nominals and verbals by suffixation of such affixes as san, yan, 
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ned by such 
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‘nine (sri), 


nin, and yak. Similarly, the derived nominal base is obt 
n bea 
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suffixes as a primary (krt), secondary (taddhita), or a fer ve 
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from a root ora nominal. he deriv ed nominal base 4 sig nal 


Or Nn 
compound (samdasa). The derivational suffixes in a verbal { , 
a 
tense (kala), person-number (fi) and the class-sign (vikarat - 
| 1e 
: 4g anc 
All these derivational processes of verbs and nou! ane 
wes ; . , ‘ earriirte ) 
conditions under which they occur in the description of g! 
Panini are discussed in detail in this paper. 
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Panel: Reinterpreting Panini Ways of Grannnar 
A Comparative Enquiry 
into the Linguistic Models of Panini 
and Noam Chomsky 


Brahimachari Surendra KUMAR 


This paper deals with the theoretical postulates primarily, underlying 
the models of linguistic analysis in Paninian system of grammar and 
the generative grammar of Noam Chomsky. 

This comparative enquiry 1s motivated by the observation of 
Chomsky in the Preface of his work Aspects of the Theory of Syntax 
(1965) that Panini is the first generative grammarian of the world. 
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Though a span of 2,500 years (approximately 
the two linguists, yet the convergence of their postulat 
and hence need an in-depth analysis. 

; - , ‘x’ ig a system 

Chomsky’s model proposes that the grammar of languag* x This is akin 

. . ‘ ? ‘x7 gh - 
of rules which must be precise, exact, predictive and recurs!V©& 


to the formulation of rules or siitras of the Astiadhyayi of pani. 
ng descriptively 
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According to Chomsky a grammar, in addition to its bei 
adequate, should also be explanatorily adequate which implies that the 
rules of a grammar, though language-specific, should be based on theoretical 
postulates which should be a part of linguistic universals. 

* In Chomsky’s view a grammar of language ‘x an 
competence of the language user as he, as a native ° 
has internalized the grammar of that language and h 
capability to generate such sentences, which he has not 
generated before. As such the grammar of the language x’ 
must reflect this creativity of its language users. 

* Panini’s devices such a binary classification (Panini's 
suptinantam padam (1.4.41)), zero-suffixation (Panini's 
Pratyayasya lukglulupah 1.1.16)), set-system, etc. characterise 
the linguistic description of Chomsky also. 

* The concept of Karaka which isa unique contribution of Panini 
in respect of intra-sentential analysis of a language has been 
accepted as a deep structure category by Chomsky in his 
Extended Standard Theory, perhaps, after the publication of 
the longish paper ‘the Case for Case’ of Charles Fillmore 


(1968). 

* Panini’s treatment of time and space as physical dimensions, 
relates to linguistic universals as well. 

* Chomsky has been modifying his postulated views after the 
publication of his Aspects of the Theory of Syntax. These 
modifications would require examination as to what extent 
these contribute to the linguistic analysis. 

In this paper it is also proposed to discuss the above-mentioned 
points in depth, with relevant illustrations from Sanskrit and English. 
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Panel: Reinterpreting Panint Ways of Grammar 


Derivational System of 
Panini’s Grammar 


Rama Nath SHARMA 


This paper presents the system of derivation of the grammar of Panini, 
as indicated by Patafjali’s statements which also include the two 
interpretive conventions of yathoddesa and karyakala, on the one hand, 
and the parartha ‘intended for facilitating application of other rules’ ; 
view of the definitional (sariijid@) and interpretive (paribhasa) rules, on 
the other. It will be shown how the notion of ekavakyata ‘single sentence- 
ness’, as indicated by Patanjali operates in interpretation of rules placed 
within domains (adhikdras), and also placed across domains (videsastha), 
which both, in turn facilitate their application. It will also be shown 
how definitional (sajid) and interpretive (paribhiasa@) rules activate 
the system of derivation, and guide strings through their full 
derivation. 

The Mahabhdasya explains that grammar is limited to ‘within the 
systematic application of rules’ which produces the understanding of 
correct words (Ssabda), by way of derivation (sabdasadhutva; laksyalaksane 
vyakaranam). Panini’s system of derivation will be explained with 
derivation of the sentece: r@mialt odanai pacati ‘Rama cooks rice’. This 
proposed system of derivation will be based on Patafijali’s statements 
and their interpretation, facilitating answers to many questions raised 
in modern linguistics and computation, relative to formulation, 


interpretation, order and application of rules. 


Panel: Reinterpreting Panini Ways of Grammar 
Beyond Grammar 


From Patanjali to Bhartrhari 
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Dipti S. TRIPATHI 





Indian grammatical tradition can be divided into three categories, 
namely Sastra, Dargana and Agama. Whereas, Sastra is a rule-based 
grammar for generating infinite number of usages, DarSana is 
concerned with looking at the universals within the grammatical 
categories. It also deals with semantics. Vyakaranagama, like all other 
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Agamas, is the tradition of looking at the Philosophy of ao of 
grammar in a way which goes beyond the gross irate aed 
Vak. These three aspects of the Sanskrit grammar have 4€&* ondent 
side by side. Even though one can look at the three as ma 
aspects, elements of all the three can be found interspersed ; 
the grammatical system. ales 
The paper is an attempt at looking beyond the erammatical pee 

to bring out the elements of universal grammar in Sanskrit ae anil 
system. It proposes to present the underlying concepts aon 
grammatical categories which are applicable not only to 4 oe 
language like Sanskrit but also to any other language 1n nee 
Categories like Nama and Akhyata are just two of the several examP Id 
of this. It is hoped that by looking beyond grammatical rules 1 i . 
be possible to solve some of the problems facing modern lirguis’s © 


the field of semantics and universal grammar. 
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Special Panel 


Natyasastra in Modern World 


Convener: Radhavallabh Tripathi 


Bharatamuni stands as a Vyasa in the Indian theatric universe and 
his Na@tyasastra (NS) has remained with us as a Sarbhita like the 
Mahabharata, with a systematic presentation of the conceptual 
frameworks as well as the theories and the practices of theatre that 
had evolved during a few millenniums in India even before the 
common era. NS has remained an Akaragrantha — an authentic source 
book — for the whole tradition of performing and literary arts that 
has continued in India till today. With a pluralistic approach that 


has been offering scope for multiple interpretations, the NS also 


initiated a process of interplay between theory and practice and 
correspondences between the diverse streams of Indian theatre. In 
this way, the NS continued to be rediscovered in every age. The very 
discovery of the Mss. of NS and its publication in the nineteenth 
century have changed the scenario of the global theatre. 


Parallel to the onslaught of European realistic theatre in India 
and the emergence of Parsi theatre following it, Rabindra Nath Tagore 
in Bengal and Bharatendu Harishchandra at Kasi made pioneer 
attempts at recreating, regenerating and resuscitating the spirit of 
Indian theatre and in doing so, they revived interest in NS and 
established the immense potential of its system for building up a 
national theatre. They were followed by a number of scholars and 
theatre experts. As a result, some institutions like the NSD at Delhi, 
the Kalidasa Akademi at Ujjain or Kerala Kala Mandalam, could 


take initiatives for rediscovering Bharata in our times. 


This led to a discourse on the question of continuity and change 
in traditional Indian forms of theatre. In the tradition of the NS, the 
regional forms of dance and drama are classified as nrttaprabandhas, 
nrtyas, desiriipakas, geyariipakas, anyaripakas, sankirnartipakas or 
upariipakas. In fact, they are prototypes of a variety of regional forms 
of theatre in this vast peninsula. Certain key concepts and 
conventions envisaged in the NS are universally accepted in almost 
all the regional theatres of India. Also, Bharatamuni was not 
indifferent to the regional forms of theatre. In fact, as the only ancient 
standard Sastric text of an encyclopedic nature on theatre, the NS 
has helped in the sustenance of the regional theatric traditions not 
only in India, but of the theatric traditions of many other Asian 
countries also. On the other hand, the interaction between NS and 
regional theatres of India has not been a one-way affair. The regional 
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theatric traditions might have considerably contributed 
restructuring of the text of the NS. 
‘ wes icate 
The study of the NS requires acquaintance with its intt< 
textual problems as well as its oral traditions. 
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Despite the apparent discontinuity of the NS-traditions 1" | 
medieval period, the legacy of Bharata thrived in textual tradiftO 
through the enormous contributions of Kohala, Matrgupta, Bhoj@, 
Abhinavagupta, Dhanafijaya-Dhanika, Ramacandra-Gunacand?@ 
Jayasenapati, SomeSvara, Hemacandra, Saradatanay? 
Sagaranandin, Sarngadeva, Amrtananda Yogin, vigvanatha, 
Vipradasa, Sudhakalaga, Kumbha, Pundarika Vitthala, Subhankara 
and others; while the performers of Kitiyattam, Harikatha, 
Bhagavatamela or Vithinatyam, Ankiyanata, the Lila plays 4" 
Manipurirasa rendered it into practice. 


In this background, panel on the Natyasastra in Modern World 1s 
being organised during the 15" World Sanskrit Conference. Th 
discussions in the panel will cover the following areas — 












(i) Sanskrit theatre in regional languages of India and South-East 
Asia. 





(ii) Concept of region and regional theatres in NS. 


(iii) Regional forms of theatre as defined in the post-NS tradition. 







(iv) NS and modern Indian drama. 


(v) NS and modern Indian cinema. 





(vi) Sanskrit classics on modern stage. 


(vii) NS and modern drama and theatre. 






Panel: Natyasastra in Modern World 


Artaud’s Poetics or Natyasastra 
and Postmodern Theatre 


Lyne BANSAT-BOUDON 


~: * 


Many are those who view the French poet Antonin Artaud (1896- 
1948) as the twentieth century’s most radical influence on the Western 
Stage. 

In 1931, Artaud attended a performance of the Balinese theatre. 
It was, for Artaud, an aesthetic shock, from which proceeded all his 
retlecion on theatre, as developed in Le Thédtre etson double (The Theatre 
and its Double), published in 1938. 
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The goal of this paper is to examine how the dramatic principles 
that Artaud has derived from the Balinese theatre correspond to the 
strictures of the Indian dramatic theory, as laid down in the Natyasastra 
which is even more remarkable inasmuch as Artaud knew little or 
nothing about Indian dramatic theory — unless it was through the 
intermediary of his friend Rene Daumal. Whatever may be the 
historical relation of the Balinese to the Indian theatre, it is indubitable 
that they share the same principles, codes, and the same ideas of 
what makes for good theatre. Conceived as total art, theatre participates 
in and derives from a tradition which privileges a relaxed sense of 
time, an extreme artificiality of convention, and reserves a crucial 
place for the techniques of acting. 

I shall show then what has been the posterity of Artaud’s 


aesthetics on the postmodern stage. 


Panel: Natyasdastra in’ Modern World 
Recovering Kohala 


The Expansion of the Performing Arts Discourse 


Mandakranta BOSE 


Seminal as Bharatamuni’s Naftyasdstra is to the scholarly discourse of 
the performing arts in India, it nevertheless leaves areas of the 
tradition untouched, for Bharata states that “what remains to be 
described” would be covered by Kohala (Natyasastra, 37. 18). Kohala’s 
work is thus of primary importance in filling out our knowledge of 
the performing arts tradition of India. Unfortunately, none of his 
works is extant, although at least six have been cited by later authors. 
My current project is to recover his work from the excerpts given in 
Sanskrit treatises on dance, drama and music; two major sources being 
Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Natyasastra and Kallinatha’s on 
Sangitaratnakara. On the basis of the material I have gathered so far, 
the present paper will demonstrate that his works describe 
Performance forms that were outside the purview of Bharata but 
formed a substantial part of contemporary culture, especially the 
regionally centred performance forms, thus rendering a clearer view 
of forms so far known only by name. It will also be shown that Kohala’s 
focus was on style and technique rather than philosophical concepts, 
Such as rasa and bhava, and in particular on angikabhinaya. The recovery 
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and reconstruction of Kohala’s work will therefore open uP ‘ wesies 
. f . 5 “ »5C! in Za 
new area of India’s cultural history and trace the P!®© nan has 
1 1 - . . > tie 
performing arts more precisely and fully to their heritas& 


been feasible so far. 


Panel: Natyasastra in Modern World 


Indian Theatre | 
From Bharata’s Natyasastra to Modern Kolkata Theatre 


Rita CHATTOPADHYAY 


The Natyasastra (hereafter NS), ascribed to Bharata or Bharatamun., 
is the earliest extant work (about 100-200 scr) on Indian dramaturgy 
and the most important and elaborate work covering almost every 
aspect of theatre. All aspects of Indian theatre, directly or indirectly, 
have been influenced by it. 

Bharata has talked about four aspects of acting, viz. vacika, angika, 
aharya and svattika. The Natyasastra speaks about theatres having three 
kinds of music — vocal, instrumental and dance — and speaks 
elaborately about slow music during sad scenes, different kinds ot 
music during happy scenes, different types of romantic scenes, tragic 
scenes, etc. It discusses movements of the limbs (arigaharas), postures 
(karana), gestures (recakas), actions of the hands, heads, gait (cart) 
movements; delineates eight rasas and many bhavas, elucidates On 10 
types of dramas (rijpaka); it even elaborates on stage décor and various 
aspects of the audience. I would like to look at the conspicuous 
presence of these aspects in modern Indian theatre, even if 
unconsciously incorporated by the theatre personalities. 

In Kolkata we find commercial, semi-commercial and non- 
commercial theatres (called ‘group’ theatres). I would like to do some 
case studies (after selecting a particular category) on each aspect of 
the theatre like the theme, actors, actresses, musicians, music, 
background, etc. and talk about Bharata’s influence on them. In 
particular, I’ll give examples of successful plays/group theatres. I'll 
compare between modern auditoriums (Academy of Fine Arts, 
Madhusudan Mancha) and theatres as described in the Natyasastra. I'll 
also talk about stage décor, techniques, themes, etc. as written in the 


Natyasastra and found today. 


This paper aims at finding out the similarities and dissimilarities 
between contemporary theatre of Kolkata and the theatre practices 


as described by Bharata. 


Panel; Natyasastra in Modern World 


Hastabhinaya 
In Forming the Script of Indian Dramatic Tradition(s) 


Elisa GANSER 


The use of an elaborate code of gestures that accompanies the rendering 
of a dramatic text represents one of the salient features of almost 
every tradition of performance in India. Especially, the representation 
through the gestures made by the hands (hastabhinaya) appears to 
have kept a particularly close relationship to the written text since its 
first record in the Natyasdstra of Bharata, assuming in medieval times 
the form of an almost independent sign language, as it can be witnessed 
today in the highly conventional and sophisticated staging of Sanskrit 
drama in the tradition of Kutiyattam. Commentators on individual 
plays are generally silent about the application of hand gestures to 
the staging of specific lines of the script, since this was probably a 
prerogative of the actor or of the theatre director rather than of the 
poet or of the theoretician. It is hence difficult to follow the 
developments of the representation through hand gestures as applied 
to the known dramatic works. Due to this difficulty, someone might 
even argue that the later use of hand gestures in accordance with the 
analytical categories proper to verbal language — including verbal 
affixes, case endings, indications of number, person, gender, etc. has 
to be considered as a southern innovation specific to Kutiyattam. 
However, treatises on dramatic theory belonging to different 
geographical areas demonstrate that the establishment of an efficient 
code of hand gestures, applicable to dramatic texts through general 
rules and concrete examples, was a major concern within the acting 
protocol. The aim of this paper is to investigate the theoretical 
developments of the code of hand gestures while applied to the 
Staging of specific samples of Sanskrit plays, as attested in two 
medieval commentaries: the Abhinavabharati of Abhinavagupta 
(eleventh century) and the Kaldnidhi of Kallinatha (c. 1450). 
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Panel: Natyasastra in Modern World 


Recitation and Performance uar’s 
A Case Study of the Kavalam Narayan Panikké 
Production of Avimarakam 


Sangeeta GUNDECHA 


{ the 
The ritualistic coming together of the movements of hanc 


seds of 
enunciation in the Vedic chanting contain within itself the nfuresit 
theatre. Theatre directors like Habib Tanveer and Kavalam at least, 
Panikkar believe, in theory and in practice, that the seepage sf 
in India has its origins in the Vedic rituals. Similar is the Sai eohich 
the Chakyars of Kerala when they say, kutta pidaccha otta a saris 
means: when the Vedic chantings went wrong, it became as ¢ south- 
of enunciation of Kutiyattam. After seeing and studying a bit ee the 
east and east theatrical practices, I feel that one could weal 
connection between them (particularly in their vacika) and -_ — 
chanting. Such links can also be traced between the ae a Vedic 
traditions of India and the Vedic chanting. In other pas . sn Git 
chanting has remained a living source of many performing imi 
part of the world. Perhaps it was through such a link that the pe merit 
arts of East and South-East Asia were connected to each other, a —* 
continuum could be seen in such traditions Which could ma 
understanding of each other much easier and, in fact, deeper. 


—_— f 
I did an in-depth study of the enactment of an. 
Bhasa’s Avimarakam produced by Sopanam, ananaese ere 
(Kerala) and directed by one of the great oe ten atc oe 
directors Kavalam Narayan Panikkar and I tried to see the hi Slee 
form to the act of Vedic chanting. I could go into the inner s ie a 
of the rendering of the aforementioned mangalacarana and parame 
that the musical division of the words and phrases of maga Vedic 
that Panikkar does is almost parallel to certain forms = a margt 
chanting. I have also tried to link this form to the e eaaie <alioal 
musical form of Dhrupad. I can say with some confidence ne papas 
Structure of the Panikkar’s production of yeumnarakam is he _ ail 
Muni envisaged in Natyasastra: musical. It is a music with its ro 


Vedic chanting. 
I have explored such relationships in my paper. 


Panel: Natyasastra in Modern World 


Natyasastra and Traditional Theaters 
of South India 


C.S: HEGDE 


If a savant of performing arts reads Sanskrit dramas and dramaturgical 
treatises like Natyasastra of Bharata, Abhinayadarpana of Nandikesvara 
Nrttaratnavali of Jayasenapati and others, he can relish some types of 
dance-dramas and the teaching methods of those arts. In the same 
way if he observes the dance-dramas of south India like Kitiyattam, 
of Kerala, Yaksagana of Karnataka, Bhagavatamela of Andhra Pradesh, 
and Tamil Nadu, he can see the impact of the techniques which are 
depicted in Sanskrit drama and dramaturgy like Pravesikidhruva 
(entrance song), holding the curtain, hand gestures, sitting and 
standing postures and so on. In the Abhijfidnasakuntalam there is a 
scene in the IV act, i.e. entrance of two friends with plucking the 
flowers. They gesticulate plucking of the flowers with appropriate 
hand gestures. One can relish this type of gesticulation in dance- 
dramas also. In Vikramorvasiyanit (in the Vth act) Vikrama chants a sloka 
which gives the features of Narada, before entering the stage. 
According to the Na@tyadarpana it is Pravesikidhruva. The same 
convention can be seen in the dance-dramas by the name of 
PravesSapada in Yaksagana, PraveSsadaru in Bhagavatamela, etc. These 
two are only examples to show how the techniques as described in 
Sanskrit texts on natya are practiced in regional dance-dramas. One 
can read the methods of making the hand gestures to exhibit different 
objects, birds and animals in Bharatarnava and in Bharatasastra. The same 
methodology is followed by the artistes of dance dramas. This paper 
focuses on two aspects. One is the theoretical aspect which comprises 
the study of Sanskrit dramaturgy and the staging techniques which are 
decribed in treatises like the Natyasastra, Abhinayadarpana, etc. 


Another is the visual part, that is the observation of the dance- 
dramas of south India, like Kttiyattam of Kerala, Yaksagana of 
Karnataka, Kucipudi Yaksagana of Andhra Pradesh, which are 
performed at different places in these states as provincial theatres. 
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Panel: Natyasastra in Modern World 


The Natyasastra and its Heritage 
Some Examples from the Visual and Performing Arts 


Thomas KINTAERT 


The study of the Natyasastra is capable of throwing new light on 
present-day expressions of art that ultimately stem from the same 
traditions to which the work bears witness. Two examples of this 
will be provided, i.e. the use of primary colours and polyrhythms. 


Conversely, research on elements of the Natyasastra’s (especially 
physical) legacy might eventually add to our understanding of some 
textual passages, notwithstanding the changes that have taken place 
since their composition. This aspect will be dealt with by focusing on 
{wo musical instruments. 


The presentation will be supplemented by visual and audio 
material. 


Panel: Natyasastra in Modern World 
The Concept of Vrttis in the Natyasastra 
Natalia LIDOVA 


According to the Natyasastra, drama should be enacted with the help 
of the devices, named orttis. As many other categories of the ancient 
Indian drama theory, the term vrtti has no precise equivalent in the 
European languages, but it is most often interpreted as the manner or 
style of the performance. To all appearances, the vrttis originated at a 
very early stage in the formation of the Natyasastra system of categories. 
Oblique confirmation of this point can be found in the legend on the 
Origin of natya (Ch. 1). According to it, the new knowledge of the 
Fifth Veda, created by Brahma at the watershed between the Krta 
and Tretaé Yugas in order to improve morals and rescue the degrading 
world, was put in practice (prayoga) by the Sage Bharata. He recurred 
for that to the three primary vrttis — Bharati, Sattvati and Arabhati, 
to which God Siva eventually added the fourth one, Kaigiki. 
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In this paper I attempt to reconstruct the earliest formative stage 
of the vrttis, analyzing it within the concept of cyclic time, which I 
consider to be a crucial key for the interpretation of the Natyasastra 


mythological complex. According to the legend about the origin of 
vrttis (Ch. XXII), they emerged long before natya. In times immemorial, 
none other than Brahma, the supreme god, established the vrttis in 
four Vedas as the universal pillars of Being and the basic divine 
activities. At the time of another Creation, when the universe was 
reborn after a long period of non-existence (mahapralaya), Visnu, in 
Brahma’s presence and with his assistance, recreated them anew. 
Initially he needed the vrftis for practical reason (to vanquish two 
demons — Madhu and Kaitabha), but eventually they became the 
basis of his Divine game, that being equal to the Creation, resulted in 
restraining chaos and reviving the cosmic creative powers. 

As for the worldly vrttis, that came to be practised in the earthly 
theatre right from the inception of Bharata’s system, they had to be 
created anew for a third time by wise brahmanas on the base of the 
scenic idioms, gestures and other devices known as abhinaya. They 
virtually imitated divine activities performed by Brahma and Visnu, 
the same way the earthly theatre could re-enact and imitate the divine 
game of the gods. It Is noteworthy that the bearers of the tradition 
were well aware of the sublime ontological status of the vrttis. 
Therefore, the authors of the Ndatyasastra referred to them as the 
mothers (:atrka) of the natya, regarding them as the basis of the poetic 
composition (k@vyabandhasraya) and the principal criterion for the 
systematization of the 10 canonical types of Sanskrit drama. However, 
this concept of vrttis, just as the sacral hierarchy underlying it, lost 
much of its topicality already during the formative period of the 
Natyasastra. As in the other similar instances, this led the theoretical 
system of the treaty to outer redundancy, and made the ortfis an 
analogue of the abhinaya, thus allowing the later theorists to regard 


them as mere manners or Styles of acting. 


Panel: Natyasastra in Modern World 


Hasta-mudra 
Karmakanda vis-a-vis Natyasastra 


Harekrushna MISHRA 


It is quite interesting for non-Indian and non-Hindu people to see 
different activities of pandits performing the Vedic rituals. 
Unfortunately new generation is also becoming puzzled with those 
activities. Sometimes this activity treated as unnecessary and time 
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killing and to some others these things are just a Brahmanic jargon to 
mesmerise or to cheat the clients. Such critics may be fond of classical 
traditions of Indian performing arts. In dances they are able to 
understand those hand postures as a unique and necessary aspect to 
present the same act. 


This paper aims at comparing the hand postures used in classical 
traditions of Indian performing arts with the hand postures used in 
different Vedic rituals, particularly in day-to-day rites of Hindu 
brahmanas. 

Before chanting the famous Gayatri Mantra the priests should do 
some pre-preparation with 24 hand postures of different kinds such as: 


sumukham samputam caiva vitatam visrutam tathal 
dvimukham trimukahm caiva catus panicamukhant tatha 
sanmukhamdhomukham caiva vyapakaiijalikam tatha\ 
pakatam yamapasam ca grathitah conmukhonmukham || 
pralambam mustikam caiva matsyah kirmo varahakam| 
simhakrantam mahakrantam mudgaram pallavan tatha|| 
ela mudrascaturvimsajjapadau parikirtitah 
— Nityakarma Pijaprakasa, p. 70 
Here in this paper elaboration of these terms and figures will be made. 


There are eight more postures to be performed after the completion 
of Gayatri japa such as 


surabhir jnanavairagye yoni pankhotha parikajam| 
linganirvanamudrasca Japante-astau pradarsayet \\ 


There are also provisions for tarpana or giving water oblations to the 
gods as well as to the ancestors. One can also find some hand postures 
and systematic procedures. In this way there are hundreds of occasions 
where utility of hand postures are felt necessary by the Vedic pandits. 
In most of the cases the sense behind the postures has been cleared 
by the term and purpose of the rituals but in many cases this becomes 
obscure and symbolic in nature. However, this paper shall take 
initiative to trace the logic behind the same act and shall draw a line 
of comparison to the postures used in dance and their purpose. 


Panel: Natyasdstra in Modern World 
Natya vs. Greek Tragedy 
Klara Ginc MOACANIN 


After a short overview of different theories dealing with the supposed 
influence of different kinds of the ancient Greek theatrical forms on 
Indian natya, 1 shall concentrate on the views concerned with the 
connections between Greek tragedy and natya. In my opinion, Greek 
tragedy could never have influenced classical Indian theatre, and I 
shall try to substantiate my view with different examples connected 
with these two theatrical forms. The question of performance is of 
key importance. Performance characteristics are directly connected 
with the structure of the dramatic text. Equally so, the material 
possibilities of the performing art influence the shape of the dramatic 
text. A comparison of the components of the performance of the Greek 
tragedy with those of the Indian natya show some interesting 
structural and semantic analogies, however they do not support the 
conclusion that natya borrowed from Greek tragedy. The text was of 
primary importance in both theatrical traditions — it was of high 
artistic quality and was based on earlier literary works, especially on 
epic literature. However, the text in each of these theatrical traditions 
was structured differently, as were their relationships with verse and 
prose. There are many differences in these two theatrical forms despite 
some similarities, and the main subject of my paper will be to point 
out these differences. 


Panel: Natyasastra in Modern World 


Neuroaesthetics 
Rasa Theory and Neural Mechanism 


Sreenath NAIR 


Neuroaesthetics is a theory explaining the neural mechanism of 
aesthetic experience. It explains a set of neurobiological principles 
forming the very nature of human perception and its multiple modes 
of emotional experiences relating to external stimuli that evoke a 
specific functional reaction. Perception and its subsequent 
psychophysical reactions are neural functions of sensory phenomenon 
caused by genetically mediated neural mechanisms of the brain. Recent 
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studies in neuroscience offer empirically tested insights that are 
directly relevant to many of the concerns of theatre and performance 
studies including performativity, audience reception, meaning-making, 
identity formation, the construction of culture and process of historical 
change. Based on much of what we learned about the brain, creativity 
and imagination are neural mechanisms affecting the mimetic 
representations in a performance. In short, the physical world of a 
performance is an aesthetically rearranged cultural schema of mimetic 
patterns; and what is aesthetically pleasing in a performance has a 
strong biological base. In this paper, | intend to explain the neural 
foundation for aesthetic experience exploring principles of neural 
mechanism against performance principles found in the Naftyasastra, 
mainly of the rasa. The aesthetic theory of rasa elucidates the structural 
components and functional mechanism of aesthetic experience in 
theatre, emphasising the role of the body and imagination in aesthetic 
experience. I argue in this paper that the rasa is aesthetic experience 
embodied and its structural elements and functional principles seem 
closer to the principles of neural mechanism explaining emotion, 
perception and imagination. The stylized and non-illusionary 
performance principles outlined in the Natyasastra are strictly based 
On universal empirical principles of human anatomy and facial 
prototypes of emotions (rasa) that ‘can powerfully activate the same 
neural mechanisms that would be activated by the [real] objects’ 
(Ramachandran & Hirstein 1999: 17). Based on this evidence, I argue 
that the Natyagastra model of acting and actor-training can activate 
the limbic system powerfully using imagination as a mode of 
communication. This interface between the Natyasastra and 
neuroscience may also prove useful to understand the contemporary 
relevance of the principles of the Natyasastra in a larger context. 
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Panel: Natyasastra in’ Modern World 
Syntax of Dance Movements 


Sonal NIMBKAR and Navjyott SINGH 


In this paper we will try to understand nrtta, nrtya and natya through 
the movements of Manas. 

Dance movement is not just an external body movement but an 
internal one too. It is both, a physical and a mental phenomenon. 
Both these phenomena are different in nature. Mental phenomenon 
like thoughts are sequential in nature, as it is in time and physical 
phenomenon like movement is in both, time and space. If thoughts 
are to be put before the world, then it needs body which utilizes space. 


How is it that which is in the mind (thought), is put in space using 
body? The link between the two, mind and body is manas. Manas 
connects mental and physical phenomena. It helps us to understand 
the internal body which plays a major role in dance. It is with and 
through the body that a dancer dances. Manas resides and moves 
within the internal body. Hence tracing the movement of imanas is 
essential for the construction of an accurate grammar of dance. It 
resolves the mind/body problem. 


We take a model of human as per Vaisesika theory to interpret 
dance movement. According to this theory human being is made up 
of three basic elements, a@tman (self), manas (mind) and Sarira (body). 
Atman with the help of manas makes an effort/cesta@ on the joints of 
the body to create dance. Manas is the link between a@tman and Sarira. 
When we do a movement, manas goes to millions of places in the 
body, so if we take the gross movements of the manas moving in the 
body we can know that movement. Thus, understanding the 
movement of manas will help us to understand the grammar of 
movement. Further, we will apply this understanding of manas in 
nrtta, nrtya and natya, which will help us to understand the subtle 
differences in each of them accurately. 


We are making an attempt to model the motion of manas in 4 
tiers. (A) Model of the body; (B) Model of motion of manas: (C) Model 
of summary of the motion of manas (internal body sensation of 
affordance), and ; (D) Model of bhavas. We are making syntax of the 
movement which integrates physical as well as mental aspect of 
movement. 
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Panel: Natyasastra in Modern World 


some Significant Reading Variants of the 
Kasa and Bhava Chapters of Natyasastra 


as Recorded ina 
Few Unutilized Newari Manuscripts of the Text 


Anvita SHARMA 


The problem of understanding the textual tradition of the Natyasastra 
and to determine its nature has been taken up not only by modern 
scholars but by a few ancient acaryas also. Abhinavaguptapada refers 
to his predecessor who had the view that some of the portions of the 
Natyasastra have been composed by his disciples also. Likewise 
Abhinavaguptapada refers to the readings different from those which 
he has recognized in Natyasastra. In the post-Abhinava times also, 
there are certain references to this problem here and there. Hence, 
the question of preparing the critical edition of Natyasastra has been 
an object of attention for the modern scholars of NatyaSastric texts. 
Yet, as long as the entire manuscript material available so far has not 
been examined together with all published standard editions of the 
text, this objective cannot be perfectly realized. I have been fortunate 
enough to work on the pilot project first sponsored by the Kalidasa 
Akademi, Ujjain (India) and now undertaken by Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for the Arts, Eastern Regional Centre, Varanasi, which 
have very kindly made me available a few unutilized Newari 
Manuscripts of Natyasastra outsourced by them from Nepal with the 
courtesy of Darbar Library, Kathmandu. While working on the 
chapters on rasa and bhava (6 and 7"), I have come across a few very 
important variants of the text which may throw a flood of light on 
the text tradition as Well as its nature. The present paper attempts to 
discuss a few of these reading variants. 
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Panel: Natvasdstra ut Modern World 


Bharata’s Natyasastra and 
Traditional Indian Theatre 
Issue of the Identity of Indian Theatre and the Impact 
of Natyasastric Tradition on Contemporary Theatre 


Kanilesh Datta TRIPATHI 


Sanskrit theatre has emerged to occupy the central place in 
contemporary theatre movement in India in recent decades. Growing 
interest of the scholars and theatremen in the performance of Sanskrit 
plays and the inspiration received by the contemporary theatre 
directors from the traditional theatre forms spread all over the country 
is clearly discernible in many of the contemporary play-productions 
in India. The search for the identity of Indian theatre which started in 
the sixth decade of the twentieth century culminated in a serious 
enquiry into traditional theatre forms of the country as well as the 
classical Sanskrit theatre. 

The publication of Bharata’s Natyasastra complete with the 
Abhinavabharati in Baroda in 1961 coincides with a fresh interest of 
theatremen and artistes not only in Nafyasastra itself but also in 
Kutiyattam and numerous torms of traditional folk theatre scattered 
throughout India. 


It is interesting to note how the scholars at the end of the 
nineteenth century and first half of the twentieth century were groping 
into the dark for understanding the origin of the Indian drama and 
theatre. Thanks to the efforts of Maria C. Bryski and Prof. F.BJ. Kuiper 
as well as other Indian scholars who resolved this question and now 
it is evident that the most plausible source of the Indian theatre is the 
Vedic tradition itself which has assimilated the other streams of 
tradition into it as well. It is remarkable that Natyasastra offers this 
view in its ‘Myth of Origin of Natyaveda’. Moreover, Natyasastra 
remains not only a unique encyclopedic compendium of the ancient 
Indian theatre, it also covers a wide range of artistic subjects such as 
music, dance, aesthetics, architecture and draws from disciplines as 
diverse as philosophy, psychology, myth, ritual, grammar, phonetics 
and geography. 
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Panel: Natyasdastra in Modern World 
Abhinanasakuntala on Modern Stage 
Radhavallabh TRIPATHI 


Publication of the text of Abhijfia@nasakuntala with English translation 
by Sir William Jones in cz 1786, was an epoch-making event. It created 
a worldwide interest in the Indian classics and helped to usher in an 
era of renaissance in India also. This also led to the introduction of 
Kalidasa on modern Indian stage. Initially, some Parsi theatre 
companies attempted Sakuntala. These attempts became deplorable 
to the extent that seeing one such performance, Bharatendu the most 
outstanding poet, author and dramatist of his times in northern India, 
was so irritated that he got up with some of his colleagues and walked 
away, saying — now this is completely unbearable! They are killing 
Kalidasa!’ 

Prithvi Theatres, one of the most dynamic repertoires of twentieth 
century, made its debut by performing Abhijfidnasakuntala in 1944. 
Through this performance, Prithviraj Kapoor wanted to align his 
theatre with Indian ethos and value system. A realistic touch was 
given to the presentation by creating scenes of royal court through 
wooden columns and painted walls and royal seat, and in the scene 
of hermitage trees shown through cut-outs of plywood. The play was 
presented in the style of Parsi theatre with certain improvisations 
and innovative designs. By using different spotlights, Kanva was 
shown witnessing the love scene between Dusyanta and Sakuntala. 
Balwant Gargi, a theatre critic, remarks that the spirit of Kalidasa 
was absent from the performance. There were about 250 shows, which 
was rather discouraging, considering that many of the popular plays 
by Prithviraj were performed more than 2000 times each. 


One of the most remarkable performances of Abhijfanasakuntala 
was directed by Adya Rangacharya (R.V. Jagirdar), an eminent 
Kannada Playwright and himself a scholar of Sanskrit drama and 
Natyasastra. It was an attempt to give a faithful representation of the 
Original play in Sanskrit with emphasis on vacika and correct recitation. 
Except for some fascinating musical notes in the background given by 
B.V. Karanth, the performance lacked in perception and insight. 


The emphasis shifted to creating a physical stage as per the 
Prescriptions of the Natyasastra when Vijaya Mehta presented the 
Marathi translation of Sakuntala. The following stage designs from 


the Natyasastra were adopted by her (i) Mattavarani, (ii) Kutapa and 
Vedi for seating the musicians, (iii) division between rangapitha and 
rarngasirsa, and to a certain extent, (iv) the kaksyavibhaga or imaginary 
zonal divisions. 

However, with the arrival of Kavalam Panikkar’s version of 
Kalidasa’s magnum opus, the whole scenario became vibrant with new 
potential. Subsequently, Panikkar himself replaced the robust and 
forceful voices of protest and challenge by the people or the praji, a 
mark of his first presentation, by more subtle readings of the sub-text 
as understood by him, creating some brilliant stage effects by a very 
imaginative use of rangapatis and forms of traditional theatres of Kerala 
in some of the scenes. Meanwhile, Sanakya Ebotombi presented a 
delicate and delightful version of S@kuntala in the Manipuri style. 

The paper investigates viability of Sanskrit theatre for modern 
stage by making an analysis of the performances of Kalidasa’s play 
by some of the modern Bharatas. 
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Special Panel 


New Perspectives on 
scientific Literature in Sanskrit 


: ian 
Conveners: P.C. Muraleemadhavan & K. Ramasubraman! 


Till the early decades of the last century, the scholars interested fs 
the scientific literature in Sanskrit held either of the two extreme 
views — when one group aggressively advocated the antiquity and 
divine origin of the Indian scientific knowledge, the other grOUP 
strongly believed that ancient Indians totally lacked any awareness 
in the field of material and pure sciences. Now things have changed, 
thanks to the pioneering efforts of great scholars. Scholars all ove 
the world have widely accepted the significant contribution made 
by ancient Indians to the fields of Mathematics, Astronomy and 
Architecture. Ayurveda has been accepted as a safe holistic medical 
system the efficacy of which is well-proven in preventive as well as 
curative medication. 


Many important works on Indian mathematics and astronomy have 
been unearthed and edited. But still miles and miles are to be covered. 
A thorough analytical study of many of these works like the Yuktbhasa, 
are still a desideratum. 


But rays of hope are emanating from different corners. YOUN§ 
Scientists and technologists of the country are showing genuine 
and keen interest to learn Sanskrit and to access the primary sources. 
Scholars all over the glob are strenuously investigating as to ascertain 
whether there are solid evidences to prove that Calculus migrated 
from Kerala to Eupope. 


There is an equally significant contribution made by ancient and 
medieval India to the related knowledge systems like Linguistics, 
Philosophy, etc. In order to yield desired optimum result in the 
investigation, interdisciplinary approach and the perspectivisation 
of ideas is very much essential. The explosion of information 
technology has brought in new vigour in the exploration of scientific 
literature in Sanskrit. A combined effort to correlate the new 
Perspectives in this regard will definitely exercise a valuable impulse 
to the said investigation. And that is exactly what is aimed by this 
humble endeavour of ours. 





Panel: New Perspectives on Scientific Literature in Sanskrit 


The Mathematical Notion of Infinite Series 
in Old Sanskrit Books 


Prof. V. KANNAN 


The inadequacy of the system of rational numbers and the need for a 
bigger number system has been felt for thousands of years. In modern 
mathematics we are familiar with various equivalent ways of 
constructing real numbers from rational numbers. Great 
mathematicians like Dedekind, Cantor, Cauchy, Lagrange, have 
contributed to this study. But, different from all their methods, the 
Sulba Sutra literature provides yet another way. We may term it as 
“unit fraction series approach”. The infinite series mentioned in these 
ancient books are special kinds of series of unit fractions, not pursued 
later, probably. We find that this approach is both natural and simple. 
Bodhayana, Apastamba, the commentator Rama, and many others of 
the ancient lore, seem to be conversant with the idea behind the infinite 
series, when they provide a special kind of rational approximation to 
irrational numbers. Their treatment is more systematic than what has 
been thought by historians. In order to illustrate this, the presentation 
will touch upon the following topics: 

e Unit fractions in some ancient civilisations. 

e Is every number a sum of unit fractions? distinct? 

e An open problem of Paul Erdos. 

e Three examples of greedy algorithm. 

e Four Sanskrit passages pertaining to different periods. 

¢ Three scholars’ opinions on Bodhayana’s passage. 

¢ Consistency in the way of describing rational approximations. 

e An ancient theorem recast in modern terminology. 

e Some related views of historians. 


e Comparison of Sulbasiitra approach with theory of continued 
fractions. 


e Infinite series in medieval Sanskrit works. 
e Iwo more Sanskrit passages of later days. 
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Panel: New Perspectives on Scientific Literature in Sanskrit 


New Perspective on Vastuvidya 
from Vedic Literature 


Balagopal T.S. PRABHU 


Vastuvidya, the traditional knowledge base on building construction 
belongs to the Sastra treatises of the twelfth to sixteenth century CE. 
Manasara Silpasastra and Mayamata are the earliest texts and 
Manusyalayacandrika and Silparatna are the last among them. These 
treatises incorporate prescriptions both on residential and temple 
architecture in an abstract form. 


Classical literature makes frequent mention of the grand edifices 
built in the past. Vastuvidya is listed as one of the 64 arts expected to 
be mastered by the wise. Eighteen grand masters of Vastuvidya are 
mentioned in Matsya Purana; building activities are detailed in Agamic 
texts and the varoius systems of building are given in the Arthasastra. 
Here again the emphasis is on prescription — prayoga. 


The enquiry for the theory (siddhanta) and concept (dargana) of 
Vastuvidya has to be directed to the Vedic literature. This siktas of 
Vedas, the sitras of Kalpas and the prasnas of the Upanisads provide 
very valuable information on the geneses and evalution of the built 
form. The cave paintings, the sculptural works and the rural crafts 
are to be explored the basics of silpi tradition. This present paper is 
devoted to the search of the development of Vastuvidya in the Vedic 
literature. 


In this paper the Vedas are viewed as the compendium of 
information on construction in the ancient times. Some situations are 
highlighted which show the genesis and evolution of form, description, 
Systems of measurements and important geometrical atributes of 
buildings. The descriptions of buildings in the Vedic literature are 
related to the later forms of temples, theatres, etc. The study of 
examples in the Vedic literature is correlated with extant monuments. 


Panel: New Perspectives on Scientific Literature in Sanskrit 
Bhagavad-Gita and Modern Science 


T.I. RADHAKRISHNAN 


In 1948-49, at the Princeton University, Dr. Einstein makes the following 
comment to B.M. Gupta, “I have made the Git@ as the main source of 
my inspiration and guidance for the purpose of scientific investigation 
and formulation of my theories”. 


In 1945, Julius Robert Oppenheimer, after experimentally 





exploding the atom bomb sang the verse 


divi stirya-sahasrasya bhaved yugapad utthita | 
yadu bhah sadrsi sa sydd bhasas tasya mah ‘a@tmanah | | 
— Bhagavad-Gita, X1.12 


If a thousand suns were to appear in the horizon simultaneously, 
the resultant brilliance might be comparable to the brilliance of that 
cosmic form of the magnificent one. 

— The Gospel of Sri Arsna, Swami Gabhirananda 


Dasavatara Principle and Theory of Evolution 

Lord Krsna is a piirna avatara. Dasavatara principle is nothing but the 
theory of evolution put forward by Charles Darwin. 

Lord Krsna as a Yogi 


Yoga is the only science that stimulates the body, mind and soul. 
Simultaneously, the Gita is the text of Yoga; that is why Veda Vyasa 
has named each and every chapter as Yoga. 
Meditation and Modern Science 
Mediation is described in the Gita in the chapter Dhyana-Yoga. 
Modern science gives the benefits of meditation as follows: 
1. HEALTHWISE 

(a) Reduces pain 

(b) Helps to combat eating disorders 

(c) Improves psoriasis 

(d) Reduces depression 

(e) Helps to control substance abuse 

(f) Slows down cellular aging 
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2. BRAIN FUNCTIONS 

(a) Improves concentration 

(b) Sustains attention 

(c) Speeds thought process 

(d) Improves working memory 
3. EMOTIONAL 


(a) Reduces anxiety 

(b) Improves impulse control 

(c) Helps combat stress 

(d) Reduces emotional reactivity 


4. BEHAVIOURAL 


(a) Promotes acts of empathy 
(b) Increases compassionate behaviour 
(c) Fosters altruistic love 


Pranayama in Gita 
Pranayama is mentioned in Chapter IV, sloka 29. According to modern 


science pranayama stimulates Vagus Nerve and thereby improves 
immunity, reduces depression and is a remedy for intractable epilepsy. 


Krsna as Brahman 


Brahman is — ananta-Sakti khacitam brahma sarvesvaram — meaning 
immeasurable energy in unmanifested form. This is the Quantum 
Theory of today. 


Theory of Conversation and Visvartipa 
Here energy is transformed into various forms. 
Atomic Theory and Triguna 


Atom is made up of protons, neutrons and electrons. Proton is 
positively charged, neutron is neutrally charged and electron is 


negatively charged. Sattva is neutron, rajas is proton and tamas is 
electron. 


Maya Theory and Theory of Relativity 


In the Gita, Chapter VIL, Sloka 5 except 4tman, everything is relative in 


Vedanta. In the theory of relativity everything is relative except the 
basic energy. 


Origin of Universe in the Gita and Big Bang Thoery 
In the Gita, Chapter VIII, sloka 8. 


Rebirth Theory 

Chapter IV, sloka 5 Rebirth Theory is now a scientifically accepted 
principle. 

Thoery of Chaos 

According to the ‘theory of chaos’ there is an order in everything in 
the universe. In the order there is a disorder. In the disorder there is 
an order. — Gita, Chapter IV, sloka 18 

Krsna as a Psychologist 

He was treating depressed Arjuna. Perhaps he is the greatest 
psychologist ever known! 

Management Science in the Gita 

Proper management is to get things done through others. It is only 
through direction, coordination, motivation and leadership. One can 
lead others to accomplishment. This is what exactly Krsna did! 
Health Science in the Gita 


There is mention of pranayama, mediation and nutritious food. 


Laws of Motion 

Karma and karmaphala is an example. 
Namopathy 

Namopathy is chanting the name of the Lord. 


yajynanam japa-yajno ‘smu sthavardanam himéalayah | 
— Bhagavad-Gita, X.25 


Out of all the yajfias japa-yajfia is the greatest. 


Advaita: The Science of Sciences 
The following theories supports this: 


Atomic Theory 

Bell’s Theorem 
Theory of Evolution 
Genetics 

Theory of Chaos 
Mathematical formula 
Origin of Universe 
Quantum Theory 
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Panel: New Perspectives on Scientific Literature in Sanskrit 


The Vakya Method 
of Computing the Planetary Longitudes 


K. RAMASUBRAMANIAN & Dinesh Mohan JOSHI 


There are two discernible procedures for the computation of true 
longitudes of the planets (sphutagraha) as outlined in the Indian 
astronomical works. One, the well-known sidd/inta method, and two, 
the vakya method. In the former, we essentially make use of the ‘mean’ 
motions of the planets, and take recourse to the route: ahargana — 
Mean longitude as true longitude, to arrive at the spliitagralia. Whereas 
in the latter, the sphutagraha is arrived at by considering the ‘true’ 
motions of the planets. 

During our presentation, we will explain how the va@kya method 
significantly differs from the siddhanta method, by considering the 
example of the moon. Then we will briefly outline the involved 
procedure adopted for the computation of the planetary positions in 
the vakya method. In doing so, we shall also highlight the ingenuity 
and beauty of the vakya method. 


Panel: New Perspectives on Scientific Literature in Sanskrit 


Some Foundational Issues 
in Indian Scientific Tradition 


M.D. SRINIVAS 


Most of the canonical texts on different disciplines (Sastras) in the 
Indian tradition, present rules, generally called as sttras or laksanas. 
These rules serve to characterise systematic procedures, generally 
referred to variously as vidhi, kriya or prakriya, sadhana, karma or 
parikarma, karana, upaya, etc., to accomplish certain specific ends. In 
this way the sciences in India are always rooted in vyavahira or practice. 


While the texts of Indian tradition clearly assert the validity and 
the efficacy of the various procedures enunciated by them, they also 
at the same time, emphasise that the procedures given in the Sastra 
are only updyas, the means for accomplishing the specific ends and 
that there are no other restrictions which are necessarily imposed on 
them. Further, one could as well take recourse to any other set of 


systematic procedures, if they are efficacious in accomplishing the 
given ends. 

We shall illustrate this pragmatic and open-ended approach to 
scientific theorisation by considering two important disciplines: 
Sabdasastra and Jyotihsastra — the two Indian Sciences of Linguistics 
and Astronomy. We shall also contrast the Indian perspective on 
scientific theorisation with the notion of the absolutely true and 





universal laws of nature, that seems to have been the dominant ideal 
of the Greco-European Scientific tradition. 


Panel: New Perspectives on Scientific Literature in Sanskrit 
Continued Fractions in Karanapaddhati 


M.S. SRIRAM & R. Venketeswara PAI 


One can find the true longitude of the moon on any given day froma 
vakya text, which gives it in the form of a mnemonic or vakya. Typically, 
there are 248 candravakyas for the moon, which give the longitudes of 
the moon at mean sunrise on 248 successive days, beginning with a 
day at the mean sunrise of which the longitude of the mandakendra 
(anomaly) of the moon is zero. (The mandakendra is the difference 
between the mean longitude of the Mon and its mandocca or apogee.) 
There are more elaborate tables of vakyas for the longitudes of the 
planets. 


How does one arrive at theses va@kyas? What is the rationale behind 
the construction of these tables? These are elaborated in Karanapaddhat. 


Karanapaddhati of Putumana Somayaji composed around cz 1730 is 
one of the important texts of the Kerala school of astronomy. Karana 
texts choose a recent epoch and outline only the computational 
procedures, without presenting any theoretical framework. 
Karanapaddhati is a unique treatise in the Indian tradition of astronomy 
and aims at assisting astronomers in preparing karana texts, by giving 
the paddhati (method) for them. 


The computation of the longitudes of the moon and the planets 
involve the rates of motion of their mean longitudes and mandakendras 
and sighrakendras. These can be expressed as ratios which involve large 
numerators or multipliers (gunakaras) and large denominators or 
divisors (harakas). Karanapaddhati expresses these ratios as continued 
fractions. The approximations to the exact ratios involve alpa (small) 
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gunakaras and harakas. These (alpa) gundakaras and harakas play a crucial 
role in the algorithms for generating the vakyas for the true longitudes 
of the moon and the planets. Putumana Somayaji is ingenious in using 
the relations among the gunakdras and harakas to formulate the 
alogorithms. 


Panel: New Perspectives on Scientific Literature in Sanskrit 


Scientific Language and Rational Approach 
as Reflected in the Aryabhatiyabhasya of 
Kelallar Nilakanthasomayajin 


N.K. SUNDARESWARAN 


Right from the days of early Indologists, one of the impediments in 
the critical evaluation of contribution of ancient India to Science and 
Technology has been the over-enthusiasm to prove that all aspects of 
modern science and technology are available in the Sanskrit literature, 
especially in the Vedas. The fervor for establishing the divine origin 
of every practical science also goes hand in hand with this stand. 


Surprisingly, this is against the intellectual honesty shown by 
ancient Indians. 


In this regard it would not only be curious but also educative too 
to learn that a medieval era Kerala mathematician (b. cE 1444) writes 
in a language, which is in no way different from that of a modern 
article dealing with a scientific matter. This orthodox and pious man, 
who had performed many Somaydgas, writes in one of his works: 


devataprasado mativaimalyahetureva | 

na ca punah brahma adityo va svayamagatya upadiset | 

/. + yathakanadapaniniyanam isvaropadistatvart prakhyapayanti | 
facca na vastavari|. . . 


God’s grace just bestows one with clarity of thought. Never Brahman 
or Aditya come and teach the science. . . . This goes in tune with 
some people Saying that the Nydyasastra and Astadhydyi are the direct 
teachings of God. It’s not the case. . . 


He further quotes Bha:tacarya and a Mahabhasyatika to substantiate his 
stand. 


<> 


This man is Kelallar Nikanthasomayajin, the celebrated 
commentator of Aryabhatiya. Besides his elaborate commentary on 
Aryabhatiya, he has written other original works on astronomy. The 
Tantrasamegraha and the /yotirmimanisa are very important among them. 


In unambiguous language he expresses his rational approach 
towards the science in all his works. A few such statements may be 
cited here: 

(1) stsyandin grahapariksasamarthyapadanameva sastra prayojanam 
— Jyotirmimamsa, p. 8 
Imparting the knowledge of experimentation in (the study 
of) planets is the goal of the science 


(2) pariksavasthayam punah parimanasthaulya sauksmyaditaratamya 
paratvamitt pariksandapeksita yuktayasca tantrakarairvaktavyah| na 
punarasyaitavatparimanamutt vaktavyam | yadi taducyeta sisyanam 
tenatva krtarthata syat| tanma bhiiditi tatpradargane ‘pi nana 
pradarsyate | tesam tatra samisayadvara jijfasotthapanayaiva tat | ato 
yuktaya eva vaktavyah. — Aryabhatiyabhasya, TSS, 185; p. 15 
Thus during the course of experimentation the values may be 
going on changing and the tantrakdras should express only the 
rationales behind and not the values proper. If it were said 
the student may feel complacent. So, in order to avoid that, 
even when it is said many values are given at the same time. 
This would rouse doubts, which may lead to curiosity and 
further experimentation. Hence rationales only should be 
expressed. 

(3) tasmadaryabhatah pariksaprakaram 
tadupayogiyuktikalapam ca pradarsayitumeva 
siddhantam cakara — Jyotirmimamsa, p. 7 
Hence Aryabhata composed the Siddhanta only to expose the 


modes of experimentation and the rationales used for that. 


The presentation aims to highlight this aspect of Kelallar Nikantha 
Somayajin. 
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Panel: New Perspectives on Scientific Literature in Sanskrit 
Peculiarity of Pafcakarma in Kerala 


N.P. UNNI 


; ; . a: id 
Over the time Kerala has developed its own treatment protocols seni 
formulations which are effective and simple. 

a -actised 

Some of them are so Kerala specific that they cannot be ae 
anywhere else. Example for Elakizhi (Patrapodalaswedam) is tha 
various types of fresh medicinal leaves are used for this proces 

Several formulations demand fresh preparations, which are 

Impossible to make in foreign a land. 

There are several protocols which are tied to the practices ut 
Kerala, which is not found anywhere else. 

Availability of highly skilled and trained doctors and therap!sS 
and active presence of traditional vaidyas who inherited soun 
knowledge of Ayurvedic system through generations have together 
contributed to the authenticity of Kerala Ayurveda. 

Kerala’s climate, its geographical location in the Western Gh 
and lush greeneries and forests with medicinal plants are conducive 
for the successful practice of Ayurveda. Raw materials needed for 
preparation of medicines are easily available in Kerala. Some of them 
are even home-grown. 

Typical monsoon season of Kerala is ideal and best suited to 
administer rejuvenation therapies (e.g. sukha cikitsa). 

The balanced climatie conditions, eco friendly clean air and water, 
unpolluted air, etc. of Kerala are factors that are most suited for 
Ayurvedic therapies. 

Kerala social and physical infrastructure has also helped Ayurveda 
gain popularity. To the people of Kerala Ayurveda is a way of life. 

; Our forefathers, Ayurveda Physicians have “finetuned” the 
Ayurveda therapies and developed a unique style called Kerala 
Specialities, also known Kerala Treatments. 

Ayurvedic practices in Kerala is the logical use of large number of 
classical Yogas, single or in combination in specific conditions of 

diseases. 
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Kerala Specialities 
They are supportive treatments and techniques for paficakarma, 
developed and practised in Kerala. 

Some of them are: 

e Uzhichil 

e = Pizhichil 

e Navarakizhi/ Navara Thepu 

e Elakizhi 

e Podikizhi 

e Shiro Dhara-Thailam/Thakram/Ksheeram 

e Thalam 

e Thalapothichil 

e Shiro Pichu 

e Paalpuka 

e Kayaseka-Thailam/ Kashayam/Dhanyamalam 


Pancakarma 





Concept a group of bio-cleansing procedures which purity various 


systems and evacuate the accumulated toxic metabolites from human 
body. 
5 procedures — hence Pancakarma 
Two Schools of Panmcakarma 
As per Carakam (Astarga Sargraham) 
e Vamanam — Therapeutic vomiting 
e Virecanam — Therapeutic purgation 
e Anuvasana Vasthi — Oil nourishing enema 


e Nirdaha Vasti — Cleaning decocation enema 
e Nasyam — Nasal medication (oily/non-oily type) 


As per Susrutam 
e Vamanam — (Emesis) Therapeutic vomiting 
e Virecanam (Purgation) — Therapeutic purgation 
e Vasti — Both oily and non-oily medicated enema 
e Nasyam — Nasal medication 


e Rakta Maksanam — Blood letting 


Paficakarma has 3 parts 


1. Ptrva Karma — Preparatory techniques/procedure 
2. Pradhana Karma — Main technique / procedure 
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3. Pascat Karma — Post-pradhanakarma regimen 


ASTA VAIDYAS 
Legendary Beliefs 


* Those who hail from eight reputed families of Ayurveda 
physicians in Kerala. 


¢ Those who mastered eight branches of Ayurveda system of 
medicines. 


* Loard Parasuraman entrusted to 108 Namboodiri families the 
responsibility of giving medical assistance to the public at the 
time of formation of Kerala. These 108 families were reduced 
to 8 families and they are Asta Vaidyas. 


According to Sri. N.V.K.Warrier’s Ayurveda Charitra, 18 
Namboodiri families were delegated to serve the gramamis (villages) 
through Ayurveda. Those 18 families shrunk to 8 families and they 
are Asta Vaidyas. They were known earlier as Astanga Vaidyans later 
came to be known as Asta Vaidyas. 


Existing Asta Vaidya families 


* Alathiyoor Nambi 

*  Elayidath Thaikkatt Mooss 

* Pazanellipurath Thaikatt Mooss 
* Kuttenchery Mooss 

| * Vyaskara Mooss 

| ° Chirattamon Mooss 

° Vellattu Moss 

* Pulamanthoe Mooss 








Panel: New Perspectives on Scientific Literature in Sanskrit 

aster argh weer Para 

Be AZEMGLT: 

Tran al were ef aad fafa TCH YA: Velrent: H? aye 
a Fee? sentetien sre-faderm afi: SAA Stareireprene aaa aretha: 
SaaS are faceig a eefoegerarer frenahy cera yc: AAT TTT | 
TPIAGM TWharren-aygism wa: sarerafiacy ST TAgTATT SA, 
TaaaaraHy fsafarey ayaa A ea fran: yeqadl 
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aeqaaareaa frend: aq Skaarisa Wa: Fact STaerits:, 7 URAfaa:, 
aa wa fae aq agin faad agd aa oferta ate Ger! Waa A Wel 
ean: aes 7 wal gah we Aad! We: AAR Fel 


Tt Favs Fea AYU P-arsieeany aay IA Stiga AA: 
ATP | 


sTeia-aftataarigen SWEUTaMtaan: 
Gad: wet ad fayed: SRSWIA B4q:1 1803 TA al GN Slee AM: 
SSIS: sTeyfarfansrd WIA! SMa: (atoms) este 
genat fanrfaqayan: or: Pasa TAT: FT sd Huai: 
Ug sft cS Fea! Fae STA set Te Tease aula 
Saya fasta: Wad 

Jeq-sieeq-uyfafa: af aaa tala: Genasonfavas: © Tas: 
aera Hfaqsehy Was: sifaspafsard: <a: Peas) WH -RaTHiS 
Prefadar, aq Wachee aT: Geass AAG: WAM: A ae 
aATaTeifasrg: (solid building block), fg TI SaRige tae feeeael 
TAM: Waleed wa: faafs: safes sagqerfeqq ecier- 
erway fary sifacer: aqqi sorifas-waa (subatomic world), 
sasha aq ufve-scael eg feels qenaray afterey, wana ferry 
a: sasha Vara, sifeear: fasta wAey Heady See 
wal Asa < arte (Louise Broglie)- Ufaystissx (Ervin Schrodinger ) 
eae (Heisenberg) - WIAA! Haq: VRRIAAS (1920 a: 1930) 
gfesa fasta aaa aires aN: Wat: qe: aa — fH afre: 
Gad: Ga Hay ten aaa / yaar aragisha? aie eq Beare: ale fh 
a4 SIA? Copenhagen - SPAMaRy staPHuA (subatomic 
partide) qaan afaq aaqisacaa af aha deae-vela: Ud 
‘Wafassy (omnijective)’ sfa weed! asian aa: freed: wa 
fagfey: ufaarrd - woerea (siftceeie) Wed: Set: HT: (AM:) 
afm: oad A wed) samfaw fara (subatomic world) asta: 
afd: aearufasan: 4: geaq: G: aoe vata Re-aeaal: AeA 
Raita: Ye: spreefal Saqeeleses arraadhdary saa Ua 
- Yetecrt - wyfafe: wey aq mercd wed (& whee: Fame - 
far got wR werd? sfa viterad), cat afaadahtsr- 
aaa d wa vfoued aa: aq ‘sama fara afe afafraca (uncertainity) 
we warttrrt ear cafe Waal: gat: safaHnat: Part: savata aeq-Hayq 
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qae , qatq at ATTA AGT] (astronomical distance) fas a:1 TH ay 


Sa?! Sie) Sasa wa TD wer TAA aq ay dared 
(Ua) (consciousness) 277 Bal GAA aAnepTs- TATA STATE 


AIM: Aras bafaq afer were zfs 

aq Taare warsta fend: seepadra: aq aMaeral:, qaat ( energy ) 
a TTI TA aaa) fT: qe SIaa LeyepaTy 
at 4 Pa -  aifterceehea geqe ag sofa aay Aaa 
ATM Itt we aaa fof sf 

wd | waaay: fasaa wo: MSS oearer ad 
Wal Cat)! - fara appre ufa: accien areata TAS - ufegeq 
— WN: agar aq afer ge (ero) aaa wat wa fa TRAE, 
sald — “l regard matter as derivative of consciousness’. 2fdl 


way agate, Aa ara a wea 
& 
froneat frat yet ware: afro | 

















Special Panel 


Boundaries of Yoga 
in Indian Philosophy and Literature 


Conveners: Stuart Ray Sarbacker & Gerald James Larson 


This session aims to explore the relationship between the formulation 
of “classical” yoga philosophy and practice, as represented by the 
Yoeasastra tradition based upon Patanijali’s Yogasitra, and both 
orthodox and heterodox sources and influences. The first set of 
papers will focus upon relationships between yoga philosophy and 
its Vedic precursors, with an emphasis on Vedic ascetic and 
contemplative practice. The second set of papers will focus on the 
relationship between yoga philosophy and scholastic, ascetic, and 
contemplative traditions derived from Jainism and Buddhism as 
well as Hinduism. The goal of the session is to engage in a fruitful 
conversation about the “orthogenetic” and “heterogenetic” sources 
of the Yogasastra tradition, drawing upon contemporary research 
on Sanskrit literature that has forwarded the discussion of the 
composition and contents of the Yogasastra in a number of directions. 


Panel: Boundaries of Yoga in Indian Philosophy and Literature 


Yogasititra, 1.9-10, 21-22 and 2.9, 15 
in the Light of the Dharma Patafijala 


Andrea ACRI 


The paper discusses a series of siltras of Patarijali’s Yogasttra, namely 
1.9-10, 1.21-22, 2.9 and 2.15, in the light of the paraphrases and/or 
interpretation found in the unpublished Dharma Patafijala (Book/ 
System of Patanjali), an Old Javanese-Sanskrit Saiva scripture retrieved 
from a rare West Javanese codex unicus dated c. cE 1450. 


Besides a philosophical exposition of the tenets of a form of Saiva 
Siddhanta, the Dharnia Patatijala contains a long presentation of the 
Yoga system that apparently follows the first three chapters of Patafjali’s 
Yogasttra, either interweaving Sanskrit excerpts from an untraced 
versified version of the latter text with an Old Javanese commentary, 
or directly rendering into Old Javanese what appears to be an original 
Sanskrit commentary. Although the Old Javanese prose often bears a 
strong resemblance with the arrangement and formulation of the topics 
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treated in the Yogasiitrabhasya ascribed to either Vyasa, Vindhyavasin 
or Patanjali himself, it diverges from that commentary in several 
respects. The Dharma Patafijala often presents specific doctrinal details 
that are found in other (sub)commentaries or in the Arabic rendering 
of the sufras-cum-commentary composed by al-Birtini in c. ce 1037, or 
adds original elements that are unattested elsewhere. 

Given the problematic nature and difficult interpretation of some 
among the above-mentioned s#tras, the testimony of the Dharma 
Patarijala turns out to be precious in order to solve some of the dilemmas 
posed by them. It may also help us to better understand the textual 
cultural transmission and cultural reception of Patanjali’s work in both 
South and South-East Asia, for its author, rather than freely borrowing 
from different Sanskrit commentaries, appears to have drawn upon an 
as yet unidentified, and possibly lost, ‘common source’. 


Panel: Boundaries of Yoga in Indian Philosophy and Literature 


Numbers of Yogas 
Six, Three, Fight, Five, Seven 


Christopher Key CHAPPLE 


Perhaps the earliest articulation of a Yoga system dates back to the 
Maitri Upanisad (c. 300 BcE), which outlines a sixfold system. The 
Bhagavad-Gita (c. 200 BcE) specifies three distinct Yogas (jfia@na, karma, 
bhakti) though these are not laid out in a progressive fashion. The 
Yoga-Siitra (c. CE 200) describes a threefold Yoga plus an eightfold 
Yoga. The Yoga Bindy (c. CE 550), a Jaina text, explains a progressive 
fivefold Yoga. The Yogadrstisamuccaya (c. ce 750), another Jaina text, 
develops a threefold and an eightfold Yoga, refers to Patafjali’s system, 
and describes two additional eightfold Yogas, one with clear Buddhist 
affiliations. The Yogaviisistha (c. cE 1050), a Kasmiri text influenced by 
Yogacara Buddhism, describes a sevenfold Yoga. Hemacandra’s 
Yogasastr Q (CE 1150), another Jaina text on Yoga, aligns the states of 
Jaina spiritual Practice with Patafijali’s eightfold system. By examining 
the core ideas of these multiple systems, common ideas and differences 
can be discerned. This paper will focus on the tension between 
complementary aspects of the desire to transform the world through 
purificatory practices (pravrtti) and the drive to restrain oneself (nivrtti) 
from actions that cause unhappiness. 
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Panel: Boundartes of Yoga in Indtan Philosophy and Literatur- 


An Eighteenth-Century Illumination of the 
Seven Steps of Raja-Yoga 


Jennifer COVER 


The seven steps of raja-yoga are well known in the Yoga circles. The 
Yogavasistha describes them as: subheccha (virtuous desire); vicara 
(investigation); farumidnasa (delicate mind); sattvapatti (attainment of 
pure being); asansakti (detachment from the objective world); 
padarthabhavini (dissolution of name and form); turyd (the fourth). 
Narahari in his eighteenth-century work Bodhasdra gives the same 
names except for the first subheccha, which he replaces with jijnasa 
(the desire to know). 

These steps are usually visualised as ascending steps like the rungs 
on a ladder. But in Bodhasara the seven steps are a journey of love, 
where the beloved is non-duality. Narahari takes the reader with 
him on these steps by using evocative language and memorable 
metaphors. He compares the first step to that of a young bride going 
to the house of her husband. She is uneasy and weeps. The second 
step removes the disenchantment by sharpening the edge of 
discernment. The third step Narahari likens to the uncertainty of a 
lover who longs to submit to the beloved but does not know how. In 
the fourth step the lover is smitten with a glance by beloved liberation 
and captivated. In the fifth step the smiling face of love is seen and 
the being grows strong, satisfied in the sanctuary of self-delight. In 
the sixth step everyone and everything is the beloved. The seventh 
step annuls false notions in the bliss of Brahman. The flame of duality 
is drowned. 


Narahari proclaims that once the first step is taken the final end is 
assured, even if it takes a long time, possibly many births. The pull of 
love is strong. But the first step is difficult, like the passing of the 
neck of a turtle through the eye of a yoke in churning waves. 


This paper will present and discuss verses in Bodhasaira showing 
the richness and innovativeness of Narahari’s Sanskrit in illuminating 
the essence of raja-yoga in a memorable way. Narahari’s use of the image 
of marriage and love is an efficient way of portraying the union of non- 
duality. Everyone naturally understands the behaviour of lovers. 
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Panel: Bouridaries of Yoga in Indian Philosophy and Literature 


The Concept of “Karma-Yoga” and 
its Relation to Jnana-Yoga and Bhakti-Yoga 
in the Bhagavad-Gita 
Some Reflections 


Bina GUPTA 


The English poet T.S. Elliot regarded the Bhagavad-Gitd as one of the 
two most important philosophical poems in world literature (the other 
one being Dante’s Divine Comedy). One of the Gifda’s unique features, 
as a philosophical poem, is that it is set in the background of a 
battlefield on which one of India’s fiercest internecine battles was 
fought. Philosophical discourses are given in academies, d@sramas, 
classrooms, etc. but Krsna delivered the Gita in the battlefield on the 
eve of the commencement of the great battle. The pupil to whom the 
discourse was delivered was not a student, not a contemplative mind 
Inquiring into the truth of things, but rather the warrior who had 
already earned the fame of being the country’s greatest archer. The 
occasion for this discourse was not a theoretical inquiry made by the 
Pupil, but rather his own state of practical indecision regarding 
Whether he should fight the battle, killing an enormous number of 
People including members of his own family and friends. Krsna 
informs Arjuna that he has the obligation and the right to perform 
the action (which is recommended) but has no right either to enjoy or 
to bemoan the fruits thereof. 


| ia important question arises: how to understand such a moral 
Principle? The paper will begin with an analysis of the karma-yoga and 
explore such questions as what constitutes the identity of an action? 
It nas been held by some scholars (e.g. German philosopher Hegel) 
that it is not possible to act without any desire for consequences. Is 
Kysna giving an impossible advice to Arjuna violating the principle 
that “ought” implies “can”? The paper will conclude with a discussion 
On the relation of karma-yoga with jfiana-yoga and bhakti-yoga keeping 
In mind Madhusiadana Sarasvati’s interpretation. 
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Panel: Boundaries of Yoga in Indian Philosophy and Literature 
Yoga in Hindu and Buddhist Perspective 
Gerald James LARSON 


Of great significance in the study of the Yoga philosophy is the relation 
of Yoga and Buddhist traditions in the first few centuries ce. The 
texts of Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa and Bhasya and Sarvastivada, 
Sautrantika, and other scholastic discussions can be directly related 
to comparable discussions in the commentaries on the Yoga-Sitra in 
Vyasa and Vacaspatimisra, especially regarding issues of time, 
substance, theory of language, and so forth. In previous scholarship, 
the relations between Yoga and Buddhist traditions have been traced 
to early Buddhist times (the sixth and fifth centuries BCE), but it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that the truly significant interactions 
are found in the first few centuries cE, beginning with Asvaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita and running through to Vasubandhu and his 
contemporaries. The connections in these early centuries of current 
era relate to epistemology, meditation theory, and the very beginnings 
of serious philosophizing in the intellectual history of India. Such an 
inquiry has the merit of moving away from purely Hindu approaches 
to understanding Yoga and to highlight instead interactions between 
Hindu and Buddhist traditions (and possibly also relevant Jaina 
materials) in the formative technical periods of the first centuries of 


the common era. 





Panel: Boundaries of Yoga in Indian Philosophy and Literature 


Going to a Pure Place 
Comparing Meditative Practice in the 
Vidhana Traditions with Yoga and Agama Ideas 


Laurie L. PATTON 


sjaueg [eioeds - 


The practice of applying mantras to everyday situations found in the 
late Vidhana texts have been understood as either decadent Vedic 
magic or as early Tantra. In the first case, one ignores the cognitive 
content involved in applying mantras; in the second case, one must 
infer an entire set of principles that may or may not have been present 
in the late Vedic period. I have written (2005) about the possibility of 
re-framing the Rgvedic Vidhana material as metonymic in nature, 
linking the imagery of the specific hymns to the ritual imagery implied 
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in the text. But the Vidhana texts also engage with basic meditative 
practices that I have not treated earlier. In this paper, | will explore 
the ways in which meditation and visualization shape the ideology of 
all of the Vidhana texts (including the Sama, Yajur, and ky Vidhanas). 
I will compare these Vidhana practices particularly with the Yoa- 
sitra and the early Agamas on the actual meditative situations and 
bodily postures described. These descriptions share a basic cultural 
imaginaire of the physical attributes of the meditative space and bodily 
practice, and thus one might say these texts have a common ritual 
vocabulary. However, placed in the larger context of the texts in which 
they occur, these small passages accomplish very different things with 
their small descriptions of the meditative act. In this way, we might 
look at these differing textual traditions not simply as borrowing 
‘stock phrases’ about the meditative act, but as different kinds of 
ritual and cognitive arguments about what one actually does when 
one goes to ‘a pure place’ and focuses one’s mind. 


Panel: Boundaries of Yoga in Indian Philosophy and Literature 
Vedic Elements of Patafijala Yoga 
Stuart Ray SARBACKER 


Recent scholarship on the Yogasastra tradition as represented by the 
Yoga-Siitra of Patafjali and its commentaries have brought significant 
attention to the relationship between the development of the Yoga 
Dargana and Buddhist and Jaina traditions. While acknowledging the 
great and continuing Importance of such an approach to the study of 
ine Yogasastra, this Paper will focus upon what can be referred to as 
orthogenetic’ elements of Patanjala Yoga, to use Heesterman’s 
terminology. In Particular, we will examine the Vedic roots of a 
number of key concepts and elements of the astarigayoga system that 
situate Yoga within a Vedic or Brahmanical paradigm, such as 
brahmacarya, Sauca, tapas, and svadhyaya, among others. It will be 
demonstrated how these and other concepts ‘frame’ astangayoga as a 
Brahmanical Practice, while simultaneously incorporating principles 
and practices from Jainism and Buddhism. Lastly, we will discuss 
some possibilities for exploring relationships between contemplative 
theory and practice in the Yoga-Siitra and the Vedic and Upanisadic 
conceptions of vision and power as related to seers and kings. 


Panel: Boundaries of Yoga in Indian Philosophy and Literature 


Yogic Prana-Vidya 
A Means for Self-Realization in the Time of Upanisads 


Shasht TIWARI 


A survey of Vedic literature shows that Yoga traditions kept 
flourishing throughout the Vedic period, hence in the time of 
Upanisads various techniques were developed which influenced the 
development of ancient philosophical views and religious practices. 
Later 21 Yoga-Upanisads and Péatanjala Yoga-Stitra were written and 
propounded with several other vogic texts explaining numerous 
principles and practices of Yoga-system. Among different yogic 
methods, prana-vidyd is considered the foremost for attaining liberation 
or absolute bliss in major Upanisads (Kena 1.8; Katha 2.3.10-11,16-17; 
Prasna 1.4-8; Mundaka 2.1.7-8, 3.1.9; Chdandogya 3.16.5, 3.18.2-4; 
Brhadaranyaka 3.9.26, 5.12-13, ete.). Here Vedic concept of prana-vidya 
is elaborated for self-realization and higher harmony in life. 

The ancient seers or rsis had a very clear understanding of the 
prana, they knew how the life force worked, how it helped in the 
process of mind-body functioning, how it could be harnessed and 
utilized completely for self-realization. They identified that priana, vital 
energy, is the life force behind everything in the universe and it has 
various functions in the body. In the Upanisads, pra@na-vidya is not 
conceived as a magic technique for enhancement of vital powers but 
it is considered as a path of spiritual transubstantiation. Kathopanisad 
says, ‘The firm control of senses is what is called Yoga. One must 
then be vigilant, for Yoga can be both beneficial and damaging.’ “There 
are one hundred and one arteries of the heart, one of which pierces 
the crown of the head. Going upward by it, a man (yogT) at death 
attains immortality. But when his prana passes out by any other arteries, 
going in different directions within the body, then he is reborn in the 
world.’ 

Today the concept of prdna or life force, and prana-vidya, the 
knowledge of prana has been an interesting topic for Yoga- 
practitioners trying to understand psychic phenomenon, inner 
dominance, curative process, personal magnetism and human 
potential. The paper highlights key aspect of yogic prana-vidya known 
in the Upanisadic period which later becomes the foundation to shape 
its other advanced practical and powerful aspects. 
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Special Panel 


saiva Philosophy 
Conveners: Lyne Bansat-Boudon & Judit Térzsok 


Saivism, and particularly Saiva tantrism, is most often treated as a 
ritual system or as a doctrinal system based on ritual theory. Without 
denying or ignoring the importance of ritual, this panel aims to 
examine some of the philosophical and theological foundations of 
Saiva tantrism, the theoretical framework that makes it a darsana, as 
it is expounded in the scriptures as well as in the exegetical literature. 
In this perspective, much attention will be paid to the ways in which 
Saiva brahmanical exegesis situates itself in the philosophical 
context of its period: its relation to and debate with the Buddhist 


theoreticians, the influence of nondualist thinkers that belong to 


other schools or religious currents, etc. This focus requires the 
detailed analysis of the works of Saiva authors, such as Somananda, 
Utpaladeva or Abhinavagupta, as also the close study of their 
Philosophical vocabulary as well as their arguments, which may 
directly or indirectly presuppose particular opponents. Although 
the Kashmir nondualist tradition is certainly one of the main areas 
of research represented here, we certainly do not restrict ourselves 
to nondualist Kashmir Saivism or to doctrinal debates within the 
Kashmir Saiva systems. In addition to exploring interaction with 
other philosophical traditions, we also intend to concentrate on Saiva 
theoreticians who preceded or followed what is usually considered 
the classical period, and include the pasupata-darsana as well as 
developments after the 11" or 12% century in our investigations. 


Our goal is to encourage cooperation and debate in the style of a 
workshop; and we hope that most papers will concentrate on or at 
least include the presentation and analysis of particular textual 
Passages in Sanskrit. These passages will give the raw material for 


debate and Provide a textual foundation to more general problems 
to be discussed. 
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The Siddhanta Saiva Concept of the Primordial 
Dark Substance (mala) and the Three 
Conditions of Souls 


Diwakar ACHARYA 


Siddhanta Saivism presents individual souls in three conditions: 
isolated (Accula), associated with Aald (sakala), and, finally, freed from 
the primordial dark substance (ail). In the isolated state, souls are 
absorbed in maya, the primal matter; they primordially have the dark 
substance (mala) that covers their innate nature of omniscience and 
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omnipotence. They are bound (baddha) and connected with senses a 
they get a body. Thrown into the world, they regard themselves as 
the enjover. In this state, they are bound by all three bonds: the 
primordial dark substance, karnian, and the bondage of maya. They 
are liberated only with Siva’s intervention in the form of initiation 
(diks@). In fact, their very coming into the world is for the sake of 
their liberation. For, without their existence, the dark substance cannot 
be processed and eliminated. Once this is accomplished, these souls 
are not absorbed in maya but remain with Siva for ever. Thus, in this 
system the dark substance plays a vital role. I shall analyse this model 
of bondage and liberation focusing on the concept of the dark 
substance, and investigate other ideas which are close to this concept. 


Panel: Satva Philosophy 
On Saiva Terminology 
Understanding Some Key Concepts 


Lyne BANSAT-BOUDON 


The goal of this paper is to reconsider some key concepts of Kashmirian 
non-dualist Saivism whose interpretation and translation have 
generally been the subject of some sort of silent consensus. Through 
the close philological and philosophical examination of a particular 
text, the Paramarthasara of Abhinavagupta and its commentary by 
Yogaraja, as well as of related texts of the system, I shall attempt to 
show that it is possible to improve upon the understanding of a number 
of concepts, such as ghana (and the compounds formed therewith), 
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bhavanakartrta, the three malas, several terms (nouns and verbs) : 


are derived from the roots sphar-, sphur-, [pra]kas- etc. bhavane pn 
Saiva notion, some adjectives such as anavacchinna (in compounds li = 
anavacchinnacidanandaikaghana), and, finally, the Saiva meaning of SUS 
widely used philosophical terms as avidya, ajndna, and akhyatt. 


Panel: Saiva Philosophy 


Pancartha before Kaundinya 


Peter BISSCHOP 


The term paficartha in the title of Kaundinya’s commentary OM the 
Pasupatasiitra, the Paficarthabhasya, is usually taken to refer to the rive 
categories (paddrtha) introduced in the commentary on Pasupatasttre 
1.1: karya, karana, yoga, vidhi, and duhkhanta. The term in fact also occUl? 
In a string of verses quoted by Kaundinya in his commentary an 
Pasupatasaitra 5.30, indicating that it was already in use in Pasupata 
circles before his time. In these verses paricartha is used in a rather 
different sense. This paper will examine these and other passages 1" 
the Paficarthabhasya, which point to an earlier phase of Pasupata thought, 
and consider the contribution made by the author of the Bhdasy@ 1" 
developing the Pasupata system. 


Panel: Saiva Philosophy 
Saivism and Hatha-Yoga 
Sir James MALLINSON 


It is often assumed that hatha-yoga, the physical yoga from which 
much of the yoga practised around the world today derives, is a direct 
development from Saiva yoga. However the corpus of hathayogic texts, 
which until recently has not been the subject of critical philological 
study, reveals that the hatha-yoga taught in the Hathayogapradipika, which 
became the locus classicus of the tradition, was the result of the overlay 
of aspects of Saiva yoga, in particular that of the PaScimamnaya, onto 
an older tradition of physical practices associated with tapas, a tradition 
that crossed sectarian boundaries but for which our strongest evidence 
is found in Vaisnava works. 








Panel: Sarva Philosophy 
The Evidence for Somananda’s Pantheism 
John NEMEC 


It is well known that Utpaladeva’s (¢. 925-75) articulation of the 
Pratvabhijna deviates in stvle and substance from that of his teacher, 
Somdananda (fl. ¢. YO0-50), and his [svarapratyvabhiyndkarika came to be 
regarded as the definitive formulation of the school’s philosophy almost 
from the moment they were tirst composed. In this presentation, I 
argue that Somananda’s vision of the Pratyabhina is pantheistic, while 
Utpaladeva otters a panentheistic articulation of the same. Through a 
summary examination of key terms and concepts in Somdnanda’s 
Sivadrsti — in particular Somananda’s use of Trika tantric terminology, 
which he deploys to emphasize the ubiquity of Siva’s power of will 
(iccha) — itis argued that, while the two authors share a common sense 
of the spirit of the tradition, Somananda’s pantheistic vision of the nature 
of Siva and the universe he embodies is essentially dropped from 
Utpaladeva’s oeuvre, in part as a result of that author’s effort to 
communicate the Pratyabhina to a wider audience of non-initiates. 


Panel: Sativa Philosoplry 
A Saiva Interpretation of Satkaryavada 


On the Transformation of the Samkhya Conception of 
Causality in the Pratyabhijna System 


Isabelle RATIE 


The [svarapratyabhijnakarika by the Kashmirian Saiva non-dualist 
Utpaladeva (c. 925-75) and its commentaries by Utpaladeva himself 
and by Abhinavagupta (c. 975-1025) contain several extensive passages 
devoted to the Samkhya’s famous ‘theory [according to which] the 
effect exists [before the operation of its cause]’ (satkaryavada). The 
two Saivas adopt this theory, but not without subjecting it to a 
conceptual elaboration that profoundly alters its original meaning, 
Since Utpaladeva’s main concern in dealing with it is to justity the 
idea (already found in Saiva scriptures) that only a conscious entity 
can be an agent (Aartr), an idea obviously at odds with the Samkhya 
Principle that only matter (pradhana) acts. The goal of this paper is to 
examine Abhinavagupta’s commentaries (the Vimarsini and the 
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Viurtivimarsini) on the verses of the pratyab/ujid treatise concerned 
with Sarnkhya in the chapter on causality (II.4) while addressing the 
following questions: how do Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta use the 
Samkhya theory of causality so as to establish their own definition of 
agency? In what measure is their attitude towards Samkhya inherited 
from that of their Saiva predecessors? And to what extent can we 
trace their Samkhya sources? 
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Special Panel 
Sanskrit Pedagogy — 
Innovations in Sanskrit Teaching 


Convener: Chamtu Krishna Shastry 


Sanskrit is being taught as a First Language, Second Language, Third 
Language and also as a Foreign Language at primary and secondary 
levels. Though teaching of language and teaching of literature are the 
two dimensions of any language teaching at university level, teaching 
of Sastras is the third dimension which is a unique feature of Sanskrit 
teaching. The last quarter of the twentieth century has seen both the 
decline of standards of Sanskrit teaching and learning, and also the 
new found interest in learning Sanskrit amongst the public. 

Though the major objective of Sanskrit learning is to understand 
and appreciate Sanskrit language and its vast literature, from the 
perspective of Sanskrit as a living language and a living knowledge 
tradition, from the perspective of keeping it alive, the teaching method 
plays a pivotal role in the popularization of Sanskrit. Issues like 
medium of instruction, teaching ‘the’ language and teaching ‘about’ 
the language are very much relevant today in making Sanskrit learning 
easy, interesting and purposeful and also in enhancing the language 
competence of the students. Sanskrit teaching needs new orientations. 

There are three sectors of Sanskrit learning in the formal mode 
namely school education, higher education and traditional péathasalas. 
School education sector provides students to the other two sectors. It 
is the school education sector which provides the employment to the 
products of the other two sectors. But unfortunately, as far as Sanskrit 
is concerned, the school education sector is the most neglected by the 
Sanskrit academia and the policy makers. 


In the recent past, the focus is being shifted to ‘how’ to teach 
Sanskrit rather than only on ‘what’ to teach. This gave fillip to many 
experiments, mostly need based, in the teaching of Sanskrit resulting 
in innovations in Sanskrit teaching. Central Board of Secondary 
Education, Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, Aurobinda Ashram, 
Sanskrit Bharati, Govternments of Karnataka, Kerala, Gujarat, etc. 
and many other institutions and organizations have been pioneering 
many schemes to revitalize Sanskrit education both in formal and 
non-formal mode. Many Sanskrit scholars all over the world have 
also developed course material for the benefit of their students which 
are also equally effective and important. 
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This Special Panel will discuss the innovations in Sanskrit 
teaching which will include curriculum, textbooks, approaches and 
methods, evaluation and teacher training in the context of both India 
and. outside India. 







Panel: Sanskrit Pedagogy — Innovations in Sanskrit Teaching 


Vidya in Vedic Literature and Its 
Practice in the Present-day Curriculum 


N.B. BISWAS 


Vidya plays an important role throughout the Vedic Literature. The 
word veda itself signifies science and complete knowledge. This word 
has been derived from the root vid. There are many verbs of the 
form, vida-jfidne, vida-sattam, vida-labhe, vidvicare, vida-cetanda which 
mean, to know, to be, to obtain, to consider and to feel. Fully formed 
vidya word would mean “that by which or in which all persons know, 
acquire Mastery, deliberate over the various lores or subsist upon 
them”. Thus Veda is a compendium of vidya. It is an exposition of the 
way of life of the ancient people of the time, whose thinking process, 
ideas and the ideals about the life and the world were recorded, 
collected and put in a compiled form that we know as the Vedic 
literature. The word vidya signifies or refers to the reflection of the 
thinking and practising processes of the society. It is a connotative 
term. It can be seen in various ways and it conveys multiple inner 
meanings and interpretations. 


In the Vedas, there is a specific reference indicating that knowledge 
of science (vidya) is an essential attribute without which one is imperfect. 
No one can become wise or learned unless he possesses vidya. 
Acquaintance with it is the most essential requirement for making use 
of the existing materials and without the knowledge of material sciences 
and making use of them one cannot enjoy life fully well on this earth 
(RV 1.73.7). Thus, it appears that vidya is the synonym of wiseness, 
knowledge and of the knowledge of science. But in reality, vidya is 
different from knowledge. Knowledge can be transferred and 
transmitted, vidya can’t be. It is imbibed from the source. Information 
merges into knowledge, knowledge merges into wisdom and wisdom 
can be equated with vidya. Lots of references are available on vidya in 
the whole corpus of the Vedic literature. Different authors have 


<> 


interpretated it in different wavs but hardly any attempt has so far 
been made to organize it In a systematic way. 

The present paper is an attempt to do such work. Various concepts 
of vidya Have been presented in the first section of the paper which is 
followed by various types and classification of cada in the second section 
of the paper. The third section is devoted to the interpretation and 
analysis of those caéwis and their practices in the ancient curriculum, 
which is followed by the discussion of its relevance in the modern 


curriculum in the present era in the fourth section of the paper. 


Panel: Sanskrit: Pedagogy Innovations mt Sanskrit Teaching 
Innovative Method in Teaching Sastra 
Ramanuja DEVANATHAN 


Sastras are being taught in a traditional time-tested method through 
Teacher-Taught interaction ever since they were propagated by the 
Indian rsis or acdryas. The method proved worthy of it and produced 
many scholars of repute in the Sastra tradition. However, when the 
system of education was changed in modern India during the colonial 
rule the same system continued even after the Independence also; the 
methods of teaching and learning thus took a vital turn. Moreover, the 
exposure to modern technology made it mandatory to adopt it for 
teaching in India, particularly in the 1990s and thereafter. This made 
the Sanskritists to think on that line and explore the ways and means 
for teaching Sastras in an innovative method using the new technology. 


One such method, which is being used in foreign countries and has 
proved successful in teaching various subjects at schools and colleges, 
is Computer Aided Teaching (CAT). Gradually the method has been 
introduced in the Indian situation also. The CAT has been adopted to 
teach Brahmakandam of Va@kyapadiyam 





a Vydkarana treatise authored 
by Bhartrhari to postgraduate level students of the traditional stream. 
The content was presented in PPT format and explanation was given 
during its presentation. The students were found more attracted 
towards such teaching and the teaching was successful. Learning took 
place so vigorously. More particularly so, when the Sastra content was 
presented in visual form, students’ attention was observed higher than 
the usual classroom teaching. This CAT fetched the expected results 
during the exams as well as a good understanding. 
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A detailed report of this innovative Sastra teaching experience 
will be presented in this paper. 


Panel: Sanskrit Pedagogy — Innovations in Sanskrit Teaching 


When Everything Old is New Again 


Teaching Sanskrit in the New Millennium 


Sally J. Sutherland GOLDMAN 


For at least three millennia the Sanskrit language, the devavdani, or 
language of the gods, has been a dominant and powerful religious, 
political, literary, and cultural influence throughout the South and 
South-East Asia. The pervasive and deeply rooted influence of Sanskrit, 
whether as a means through which a hegemonic tradition is reinforced 
OF as representative of a cultural force against which non-dominant 
religions or elements react, is undeniable. In any case, the study and 
learning of Sanskrit is one of our main resources with which to 
understand the vast and powerfully influential history, traditions and 
cultures that are represented through that medium. Thus instruction 
in Sanskrit remains a crucial tool in the study of the history, literature, 
culture, arts, architecture, and religions of the South Asian 
subcontinent. After first contextualizing the traditional methods of 
teaching of Sanskrit, both in South Asia and in the West, this paper 
will examine some new trends in Sanskrit pedagogy and their viability 
and practicality specifically in the context of the American higher 
education. It will conclude with some suggestions about the future of 
Sanskrit instruction, with special reference to the western academy, 
in a much larger and redefined context, one that is truly global. 


Panel: Sanskrit Pedagogy — Innovations in Sanskrit Teaching 


The Gujarat Initiatives 
Pankaj JANI 


The Sanskrit literature is one of the richest in the world and Sanskrit 
is accepted as the mother of al] languages. Several great souls sacrificed 
their lives for the acquisition and propagation of our ancient 
knowledge. Several others have spent their lives in the exploration of 
the hidden secrets in the Vedas and Sastras. Today, the quest for 


learning Sanskrit the world over, witnesses a great revival. Today, 
the scientific literature in Sanskrit available to us is vast and varied. 
Sanskrit language, with an incomparable store of knowledge and 
science carries with itself a legacy of the Indian tradition and is at the 
genesis of our well-developed nation. 

With this background, | personally feel that a peculiar situation is 
prevailing with regard to the scientific knowledge of our treasure of 
ancient knowledge. There are scholars who have learnt Sanskrit in the 
traditional manner but they are not familiar with the modern trends. 
Now the time has come to integrate the ancient and the modern. 

| congratulate the organizers tor choosing a very relevant subject 
for discussion at the international forum, Education is a process of 
change tor improvement. So it is inevitable that the education system 
should itself change fast to keep pace with the new developments. 
‘Innovations in teaching Sanskrit” is the need of the hour. A great 
need is felt to evolve a system that would make imparting of Sanskrit 
teaching More effective and establish a system that would ease pressure 
off the existing system. My paper presents in general various methods 
to improve Sanskrit teaching in our present system and what measures 


we have taken for such an improvement in the State of Gujarat. 
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Panel: Sanskrit Pedagogy — Innovations in Sanskrit T caching 
Teaching Sanskrit through Sanskrit 
Chamu KRISHNA SHASTRY 


The objective of Sanskrit language teaching should not only be to 
enable the students to read, understand, and appreciate the language 
and the literature but should also be to use the language as an effective 
medium of communication, both oral and written. Today if we see 
the end product, the teaching methodology at all levels and the very 
focus of Sanskrit teaching need to be reviewed. The wrongly 
portrayed image of Sanskrit as a “difficult language” is also due to 
the teaching method and the textbooks. Some feel that the present 
way of Sanskrit teaching is taking people away from Sanskrit. Hence 
the methodology and the textbooks need a drastic change. 


Today in all the meetings of the boards of studies or academic 
discussions, total emphasis is being given only to identify “what to 
teach” and from what level. The issue of “how to teach” Sanskrit 
stands totally ignored. 


The Grammar Translation Method which is currently being 
employed in Sanskrit teaching at primary, secondary and college levels 
is a 2000+ years’ old European method. English Education Board in 
England discarded this method in 1920 itself. Central Institute of 
English and other regional institutes of English in India have long 
back adopted more rational approaches and methods than the 
Grammar Translation Method. Any language in the world is taught 
through the target language. But Sanskrit is taught through other 


languages. 


The Government of Karnataka introduced “Sanskrit through 
sanskrit” in 1989 and later a few more state governments too 
introduced the same. NCERT too worked on this project for some 
time. Several NGOs are tirelessly working for the effective 
implementation of this scheme. This paper will critically examine some 
of those efforts, their success and challenges. It will also address the 
equally important issues like policy, posts, methods, curriculum, 
textbooks, evaluation, teacher training, encouraging environment and 


learning tools. 


Panel: Sanskrit: Pedagogy — Innovations in Sanskrit Teaching 


svadhyaya Pancapadi 
The Process of Learning Sanskrit 
from ‘O’ Level through Sanskrit Medium 


Vempati KUTUMBA SASTRY 


More or less every scholar from outside India, who studied Sanskrit, 
has left back a manual or a premier to learn Sanskrit, especially in the 
last century. Indian scholars like Bhandarkar have written monumental 
works for beginners to learn Sanskrit. Hundreds of thousands of books 
have been written in several Indian regional languages, offering 
material for the beginners in a series format. 

Each one of such great efforts by various authors did serve the 
purpose. While many universities in India as well as abroad, followed 
any one of the manuals/premiers to train their undergraduates, 
sometimes postgraduate students, Indian vernacular starters served 
the purpose of understanding the meaning of a few slokas by a cross- 
section of the society. Every one of the above systems has followed 
some or the other methodology based on grammiar-translation frame- 
work for teaching the language. As a result of this effort they succeeded 
in improving the literary standing of a few individuals in writing and 
translating skills. 


None of them however, did appeal to masses and succeed in 


speaking the Sanskrit language in a natural way as we do in any other 
native language. 


This paper discusses the philosophy, principles and methods of 
“Svadhyaya Pancapadi” and the impact it has generated on the people 
of the society in India as well as abroad. 
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Special Panel 


Intellectual Preservation of Manusripts 


Convener: Vijay Shankar Shukla 


Preservation of knowledge requires curative or preventive 
preservation of the ancient manuscripts in various collections Wit!" 
our country as well as abroad. In the present context, stress has t© be 
laid on the intellectual preservation of the time tested tradition of 
transmission of knowledge without which the spread of knowledge 
will come to an end. The process of preservation begins with oral 
traditions, for which our seers had developed a proper system of 
accentuation that has kept intact the entire corpus of knowledge 
without any deviation right up to the present times. The tradition o 

preservation started from our Prakrti and Vikrti patha parampar4, 
while seers, Sages and ficaryas later on developed six sciences 
auxiliary to Vedas (Vedangas) literally six limbs of Veda, thus 
classifying knowledge. The main objective of the effort was to preserve 
knowledge, as bhasyakara Patafijali says — tana aera aT HOM 
and again, Ter fren wf: weet aise saws. Likewise, the 
objective also was to interpret Siksa, Kalpa and other Vedangas- 
The rich tradition came from the siiksatkrtadharmanah rsyah upto the 
acharya parampara which began with Vadhila, Bodhayana, 
Apasthamba, Manava and Katyayana, etc. It was their commendable 
effort which helped to preserve knowledge in terms of theory and 
practice, from generation to generation. To ensure this process of 
continuity it was later on taken care of by the great adcaryas like 
Bharatamuni and bhasyakara Patafjali. 


They created new dimensions of interpretation and tried their level 
best to preserve knowledge by reminding the seekers of knowledge 
to bea part of the main objective. Most of the acaryas did acknowledge 
the contribution of the past from which they created a new tradition. 
The new tradition helped in developing various sciences related to 
varied spheres of society. The diverse stages of preservation of 
knowledge; viz. oral and written, theory and practice, in multifaceted 
forms may be seen at the exhibition viz. TAVAARI, where various themes 
like Identity and Difference, Unity of Life, Union of Opposites and 
People of India, etc. have been showcased. The main objective of the 
exhibition is to discuss the ways of intellectual preservation of the 
texts as well as the wider dissemination of the methodology. 
Hopefully, scholars of various disciplines shall come forward to 
participate in the panel for a fruitful discussion and provide a line 
of thought about the preservation and dissemination of manuscripts. 
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